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THE INNEE HISTOEICAL CONNECTION OF THE 
NATIONS ON THE MEDITEEEANEAN 

By EDWARD COUNT WILOZEK 

Bevised ly dr. HANS F. HELMOLT 


L A CONCEPTION OP THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE DERIVED PROM 
A SURVEY OP THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS 

A. The Significance of the Mediterranean in the PIistory op Mankind 

T he external form of the earth’s surface is marjied by a division into solid 
and liquid, land and water : arfd both are enclosed by a layer of fluid 
mass, the atmosphere. However greatly dependent the vast majority 
of earthly organisms are on the solid land and on the immediate influ- 
ence of the atmosphere, they are equally indebted for their existence to that sub- 
stance which above all others changes its aggregate condition most easily and mostr 
frequently — water. Its uninterrupted transition from the particles to mass, and 
back again, its measured flow between the two great reservoirs, ocean and 
atmosphere (evaporation and condensation), form the germ, the primal basis and 
su^ort of all organic life and being. 

Everything lives by water. In small things as well as in great, water forms 
the life-giving element, the first condition as well as the final consummation of all 
organic existence. For the historian, the surface of the earth composes the sum 
total of the world, the universe, the only and exclusive scene of fact Of the 
paths of knowledge that strive to reach the goal of truth it is those of the natural 
sciences and of history that are chiefly trodden by the thinker. Both renounce, 
consciously and voluntarily, the realm of the supernatural situated outside of 
space and time. The historian especially chooses for himself a field of activity 
limited by space and time, the study of man. The individual and his organism 
belong to the sphere of the natural philosopher. History, on the contrary, 
examines the elements of a unity of a higher order, which proceeds by various 
gradations through the family, tribe, people, nation and race until it culminates in 
the conception of mankind. To study man as an inhabitant of the earth living in 
intercourse with his fellows, to trace the changes — physiological and ethnological, 
and to a greater extent, intellectual and social — which he undergoes throughout 
the various stages of society we have mentioned, to investigate, in short, the 
manysided and ceaseless evolution of our race, is the peculiar province of history 
Goethe, in the second part of Paust,” makes the wise Thales greet the sea 
with splendid phrase : 

From water sprang all things, and all 
Are by water upheld or must fall. 

Then, Ocean, grant thou for our aiding 
Thine influence ever pervading. 

, (Trans. Theodore Martin.) 
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Not merely the poet and artist, the friend of beauty, but also tlie hi^toria^, 
the friend of truth, may well greet with reverence the Ocean as the giver and the 
supporter of life. 

Water is necessary for the production and support of all organisms — plants, 
animals, and men; and just as water is important to the individual man. so is 
the general mass of water, the sea, important to the general mass of human 
organisms — the nations, collective humanity. Its importance is not limited to tlu' 
purely corporeal side of human nature. It appears in a far higher degree on tlu^. 
intellectual side. It influences strongly and favoura])ly the intelligence in tln^ 
individual, the social spirit in the community, and civilisation among peopl^m 
and nations. The closer the union between the habitable land and the navigated 
sea, the more clearly will this influence be revealed This is particularly true of 
the Mediterranean, which even a Thales must have considered the epitome of tlie 
ocean. But since universal history has the task of following the origin and develop- 
ment of thought and civilisation, and of clearly depicting their close connection 
with the natural conditions of earthly events, since it must shed light on all that 
forms the common element in mankind; apart from diversity in bodily structure, 
colour of skin, language, belief, customs and feelings — since historv therefore 
sees this to be one of her chief tasks, and not the chronological arramrenu'nt of 
occurrences, a historical survey of the inhabited borderlands of the Medit(UTanean, 
^and of its coasts and islands, is not only especially valuable but is absolutely 
indispensable to the framework of our History of the World. 

The importance of the Mediterranean in the history of the world rests, in the 
first place, on its geographical position. Althougli of comparatively limited 
extent it is enclosed b}" three parts of the earth which differ completely in tjithr 
physical, geographical, and ethnograi>hical character. If we iiicture to ourselves 
the “Pillars of Hercules,'’ through which the Atlantic Ocean penetrates deep 
into the heart of the various countries, as closed, and the whole liasin of the 
Mediterranean, together with its extensions (the Sea of Marmora, tlie Black Stva, 
and the Sea of Azov), as dried up, then tlie continent of the Old World would 
appear a connected whole. Mithout any visible division th.e lands would ])l(md 
and form a terrestrial unit, which in consor|uence of its enormous expanse 
would exhibit as unfavourable climatic and meteorological conditions as Central 
Asia. But owing to this inflowing of the ocean, certain sharply defined jiarts Inive 
been formed, each of which is in itself large enough to constitute a clearly marked 
continent. 

The contours of Europe, Asia, and Africa are therefore really formed and 
individualised by the Mediterranean, though the sharpness of the demarcation 
is accentuated by an arm of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea. The eastern 
boundary between Europe and Asia alone remains undefined, since it lies beyond 
the formative and modifying influence of the Mediterranean. As a result of th(‘ 
sharp separation between the three continents, these physical peculiarities, 
togetln-r with ilie whole attendant train of local 

prominently forward than could have been the case ' . . .y been a gradual 

transition trom land to land without the severing expanse of sea. The eastern 
border of hlurope offers another striking proof of this. The Mediterranean 
c et ermines not merelv the external outline of the continents at their points of 
con act, hut T)reserves for them in a most remarkable manner the peculiar stamp 
ot their characteristics. 
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Tho offect, however, of this expanse of water is not only to separate and 
distinguish, but also to unify and assimilate. Above all else it extends the 
meteorological and climatic benefits of the ocean to the very heart of the land 
and gives it a share in those blessings which are denied to entirely enclosed 
continental tracts. Owing to the Mediterranean, the south of Europe and the 
west of Asia enjoy a climate as favourable both for the development of useful 
forms of organic life and the conditions of liLiman existence, as is scarcely to be 
found in any other spot on the earth’s surface, even though the present state 
of tho north coast of Africa seems a contradiction. The present sterility of the 
coast of the Syrtes, or even of Syria, does not alter the fact that the Mediterranean 
liasin shows all gradations of the typical peculiarities of the temperate zone, which 
is the most suitable and most licneficial to the nature of man. Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary difierence of its separate branches, the Mediterranean basin 
must bo regarded as a geographical whole.' A sharply defined sea necessarily 
establishes an intimate geographical connection between the coasts it washes. 
Every organism is most deeply influenced by the soil f|'om which it sprang or into 
which it was transplanted, and from which it derives all the essential elements 
of its existence. There can be no doubt tliat where natural conditions are favour- 
able the effect on the physical manifestations of life, on corporeal beings that is, 
will also be favourable, and vice versa. This favourable influence has, in point of fact, 
been found in the basin of the Mediterranean from the earliest times. The result 
is that this basin appears not merely as a geographical but more as a historical 
whole, as a focus in which are concentrated the common efforts, conscious and 
unconscious, of a considerable fraction of mankind Thus the Mediterranean sup- 
an excellent argument in favour of the fellowship of the entire human race. 

B , The Peoplixci of the Coast and Boeder Lands 

When the first rays of Clio’s torch began to illuminate the Mediterranean 
countries, nations were already to be found difiering in external appearance, mode 
of life, and social customs: the race character was clearly stamped on tho 
separate groups. The coasts of tho Mediterranean were, as we find in quite 
early times, inhabited by three distinct races, the Indo-Germanic, the Semitic, 
and the Beiher. Roughly speaking these three groups of peoples coincide with 
the three continents, since the European coasts were mostly inhabited by Indo- 
Germans (Iberians, Celts, Pelasgians, Etrurians, Oscans, Thracians, etc.), the 
Asiatic coasts by Semites mostly (Israelites, Phoenicians, and x\rabs), and the 
African coasts mostly by Berbers There were, however, exceptions. In Asia 
Minor, for example, there was an Aryan and a Pre-Aryan '• (Hethitic) population, 
and Egypt was inhabited by a people, possibly a mixed people, which cannot 
with certainty be assigned to one of the three -,1 groups. 

The oldest credible or, more strictly speaking, chronologically determinable, 
records — such as buildings or inscriptions — belong to the basin of the Medi- 
terranean — that is, to Egypt ; and we thus include in this basin all the countries 
whose rivers flow into the Mediterranean. It is not our task to solve the question 
whether the earliest buildings of Egypt are actually older than those of Meso- 
potamia, India, and the civilised countries of eastern Asia: in any case they 
present the oldest admissible evidence for the time of their origin; they date 

^ Hittites. 
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back to the twenty-sixth century before Christ (the Pyramids of Dali'^chur 
and Gizeh). The chronological statements of the Theban priest INIanetho go st ill 
farther back. While, for example, the authentic sources of Chinese history can hv 
'traced back to the ninth century before Christ, those of Jewish history to the 
tenth, and even the oldest Indian Yedas scarcely to the fifteenth century, the 
royal registers of Manet ho, confirmed by recent discoveries, go back to far mure 
distant periods. Even if we make the necessary allowance for the fact that, in 
consequence of the country being divided, some of the dynasties reigned at 
the same time, we reach, according to tlie lowest computation, a period three 
thousand years before Christ. If wo consider the fact that buildings like 
.the great pyramid of Chufu presuppose a considerable earlier civilisation, we 
cannot reject the possibility of still more remote dates. In any case it is 
certain that, among the border countnes of the Mediterranean, Egypt is the firs! 
state and Memphis the first town which history names — history, risen from the 
twilight of legendary gods and heroes and shedding light on facts. Egypt at 
the same time appears as Jlie first country on the Mediterranean coasts whose 
population shows permanence of settlement and that degree of social organisation 
which in the life of a jieoplo marks a high advance in civilisation, namely, tlie 
capacity for state organisation, the conscious subordination of the individual 
to one will, which represents the community m opposition to him. It matters 
little whether this collective will is exju'essed by an individual or ])y a class 
(caste) or a universally recognised principle crystallised into a law. TTie most 
important point is the existence of the collective will and its a])ility to move 
the will of others, with full consciousness of the object, towards its own ends. 
In the Egyptian monarchical system this will is strongly expressed, and^^ii 
combination with a strict caste system forces the people into narrow grooves 
of life The appearance of a firmly organised state on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean at so early a date throws a strong light on the imx^ortant part this sea 
is destined to XDlay in the development of the whole human race. It ivS only 
remarkable that Egypt, of all countries, has little share in this develo]mient. 

At time, however, when the Egyptians had already attained a high stage 
of civilisation, the other nations of the Mediterranean countries were still 
wrapped in darkness. It is difficult to determine the exact moment when thc}^ 
appear on the stage of history. There are scarcely any traces left of the nomad 
Berbers who inhabited the northern coasts of Africa before the Plioenician 
immigration, for we cannot assume that under the name of the blameless 
Ethiopians ^ of the Greek, Chaldaic, and Egyptian legends, the Berbers are 
meant. It is not until Punic times, when a state organisation was introduced 
among the Berber tribes also, that they begin to make their power felt. 

The Semites appear first in history among the nomad tribes, called by the Eg 3 i> 
tians Hyksos, on the Syrian coasts of Asia. Thence (about 1800 b.c.) they invaded 
the adjacent parts of Egypt, partially conquered them and established themselves 
them for a long period. Obviously in close connection with this is the immigration 
ol Abralmm,^ a nomad Semitic prince, from Chaldsea to Canaan (about 2000 b.c.), 
and the subsequent immigration of the Israelites to Egypt, whither they had been 
called by Joseph, The fact that precisely at that time the Hyksos, a kindred 
tribe, imd seized the^ power in Lower Egypt, was favourable to the immigration 
o a Hebrews, who in a sojourn of several hundred years grew into a numerous 
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peopio and became accustomed to a settled life and agriculture. But after a 
national rising of the Eg 3 "ptians had driven the ruling Hyksos from the land 
(about IdoO B.o) the Israelites came to be considered troublesome foreigners and 
WiT'e cruelly oppressed, so that tliej^ at last left the land under the command of "" 
their great legislator, Moses, returned to Asia, and, after the conquest of Pales- 
tine, founded a kingdom of their own there. A kindred tribe, the Canaanites, 
had ])repared the wa^Mor this kingdom (they had founded the town of Johns, 
the later Jerusalem), but the consciousness of any kinshii^ had been lost, and 
vns succeeded by a feeling of hostility which led, after long wars, to the expul- 
,sion and partial extermination of the Canaanites. The inhabitants of the coast, 
however, the Philistines, remained for a long time a danger to the Israelites. The 
Phoenicians, who came into notice on the Syrian coast, form an earlier group in 
the migration that led the Israelites into Canaan. Realising the advantages of 
a sealioard and of a coast rich in timber and ore, the Phoenicians immediately 
betook themselves to shipbuilding, navigation, and trade, and so soon attained 
a supremacy in these occupations that their first appearance in history shows 
them bold seamen and enterprising merchants. Thby founded numerous cities, 
not merely on their own coasts, but also in Cyprus and in the islands of the 
^T^gean Sea, and continually extended their power westward. 

By far the most difficult date to fix is that of the first appearance of the 
Indo-Germanic tribes, who inhabit the northern border of the Mediterranean 
basin, i.e. South Europe, the countries on the Black Sea, and Asia Minor. Tlioy 
have as rich a store of legendary gods and heroes as the inhabitants of India, 
originating probably in events which have impressed themselves inefifaceably on 
t]^ memory of later generations; yet these legends can only seldom be traced 
to lacts and arc still more seldom reconcilable with « ^ At the dawn of 
history the Inclo-Germans of the Mediterraliean appear as already having 
attained a comparatively high degree of civilisation * they have become settled ♦ 
peoples, dAvelling in towns and carrying on agriculture. To some extent they 
akeady possess art and the skilled trades ; the metal-w’-orkmg of the Etruscans 
(Tuscans) in Upper Italy seems very old. The Pelasgians are the first to be 
named ; 3 "et this name does not designate a distinct people so much as the earliest 
epoch of civilisation in that Indo-Germanic stock, which afterwards divided into 
Italic and Hellene, and, besides that, left minor liranchcs in the Thracians 
and Illyrians, which, like detached boulders of ethnography, are still distinguish- 
able (Albanians). The Pelasgians had fixed abodes from the earliest known 
times. Remains of their buildings are preserved in the Cyclopean walls in 
the district of Argolis (Tiiyns and Mycence) ; they founded many towns, among 
which the name Larissa frequently recurs. Some slight aid to chronology is 
given by the mythical founding of a state on the island of Crete by Minos (circa 
1400 B c. ?). With the name of Minos is connected a series of wise laws and 
institutions of public utility which marks the island of Crete as one of the oldest 
seats of a higher civilisation. Sarpedon, the brother of Minos, founded, so the 
legend runs, on the southern coast of Asia Minor the kingdom of the Lycians, 
who early distinguished themselves by their works of art (the Temple of Apollo 
at Patara). To the west of these lay the pirate-state of the Carians (see below, 
pp. 50, 66). About the same time Teucer is said to have founded the kingdom of 
the Dardani on the west coast of Asia Minor, whose capital became the famous 
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Ilium (Troy). The heroic legends of the Greeks Jiaye great historical valiu^ wIhti 
stripped of their poetical dress; tJms in the legend of Jason's voyage to Cohln^, 
the expedition of the Argonauts, tlie record is preserved ot the first naval uiidrr- 
f^takings of Greek tribes, and the exploits of Hercules, Theseus, Perscais and oth(n’ 
heroes point to the effective work of poweifiil lulers in the cause of civilisation. 

The western shores of tlie Mediterranean remained the longest shioiided in 
darkness. The dates at which the half-mythical aborigines, after long wars, 
blended with the Celts, who had immigrated in xirehistoric times, and formed 
new nations, Ccltiberians, xiciuitanians, Armoricans and Gauls, cannot be ap- 
proximately deternimcd The first histoiical light is thrown on the sul)ject ]>y 
the oldest settlements of the seafaring Phamicians on the Spanish coasts (tin* 
founding of Gades or Cadiz, circa 1100 d c ). About the same time the Plicenicians 
founded the colony of Utiea on the north coast of Africa and thereby fiist reveal 
the southern coasts of the Mediterranean. The subsequent founding of Carthage, 
(circa 811 n.c ) makes known incidentally tiie first step towards civilisation made 
by the autochthonous Peiber states (King larbas of Xumidia). Evimtually 
Carthage shook herself fref from the Ifiirnnician mother country and becam(‘ 
the centre of a powerful state. The seafaring Phamicians were followed by sea- 
faring Greeks of various stocks, wdio also planted settlements first in South Ital}" 
and Sicily, then, continually pressing further westward, in S])am (Saguntum), 
in Africa (Gyrene 6*31 b c), in Aqiiitania (Massilia or Marseilles GOU b.c). These 
iix turn became the centres of flourishing colonies and in comliination with the 
Phoenician settlements played an important part in the ('stal)lishment of numer- 
ous points of contact between the three chief stocks of the ])asin of the Medi- 
terranean, namely, the Indo-Gernianic, tlie Semitic, and the Berber, and furthei^l 
their fusion into a Mediterranean race. This Medit(Tranean race ida^ed a ])re- 
domiiiant part in the history of civilisation and influenced decisively the dt'vclo])- 
^ ment ot the human race. This is one result of the influence of the MedittTTaiieam 
We find the inhabitants of most of the countries on the Mediterranean (with 
the exception of the Eg^qffians) in a state of movement which extended lioth 
over the mainland and over the ■wide sea. "Wlien and from what ecJilre the 
impulse was given which set nation after nation into motion and kept them in 
motion for thousands of years and what the impelling cause of it was — these 
are cpiestions which only the primitive history of the nations can, and will some 
day, answer. It is enough for us to knowMhat the stream of nations k(qit on 
moving throughout prehistoric times, and to notice hotv the waves rolled un- 
ceasingly from East to "West, and only now and again took a backward coui'se. 
u==uallv of ^mall extent and short duration. We recognise further in the universal 
advaiu'i' of the tide of nations from east to west that, as soon as it roaches tin* 
Media rraneaii and splits into a northern and southern current, Indo-Geianans 
arc predominant in the former and Semites in the latter, -while over the surface 
of rlie sea itself both press on side by side On the northern coasts of the 
Mediterranean the trace of ancient migration is shown as if in geological 
havers ; whence we can see that the intervals between the changes in tlie owner- 
slnp of the soil -were long enough for separate layers to be deposited. Over 
the Iberians, Armoricans and Aquitanians is imposed a stratum of Celts, and 
later, in consequence of their a-similation, one of Ccltiberians and Gauls. 
Over the Pelasgians arc siipci imposed strata of Italians ,and Plelleiies, and 
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ovTT tln^ oltl pooplos of the Black Sea, Scythians and Sarmatians, a stratum 
of Armenians, etc. Already there loom up in the distance, continually pressing 
forward from tln^ East, the indistinct outlines of new families of the great Indo- 
(haTunnic race, i e. the Giaanans and tlie Slavs, destined to play so important, 
a ])<*iit in transforming the world. ^Vc have already noticed on the southern 
imasl of the Mediterranean Semitic peoples pushing towards the West, and at 
i]i(‘ same time recognised in the return of the Hyksos and of the Israelites to 
Abia an example of a returning national movement The importance of these 
nxnamients fades into the background in comparison with the immigration of 
file Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians to the very easterly end of tlie Medi- 
terranean : after them press onward the Aryan Bactrians, Modes and Persians. 
In consequence of these events, which culminated in the conquest of Egypt by 
th(^ Persians, Aryan life finally found a home on the eastern and southern coasts 
of the Mediterranean. The Semitic race, continually pressing westward, attains 
fresh vigour among the Cartliaginians, and by conquest of Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and Spain encroaches on Europe itself. 

% 

C. The Effects of the M*igrations ox General History 

PIowEVER varied may bo the character of the various national movements as 
typified in these separate instances, one common feature marked them all. They 
always reached their goal on the Mediterranean. This singular fact can be quite 
naturally explained. The van of the great migrations winch continued for 
thousands of years from East to West was bound to strike the Atlantic, which 
forbade all further advance. Since, however, the pressure of the rear guard never 
leased, the vanguard, not to be driven into the ocean, had to give way laterally 
md in part reached the shores of the Mediterranean. Hero all further pro-«^ 
gress was barred and with what result? It was impossible to force the way 
back against the stream of onward-pressing nations, and the knowledge of their 
original home had meanwhile sunk into partial or complete oblivion. They had" 
no alternative but to establish themselves piermanentty and to resist as far as 
possible those who still pressed on. The determination to do this was strengthened 
by the smiling blue skies, which arch the basin of the Mediterranean, by the 
pleasant climate, by the natural beauty of the sea-framed landscape, its luxuriant 
its rich fauna^ its liountiful store of every necessity of life. All these 
combined to make the shores of the Mediterranean, espiscially the European 
shores, appear to the newcomer a desirable home for the xierpetual possession 
of which it was worth while to fight. Besides this, the unexampled irregularity 
of the coast-lino in the northern and eastern parts with its great number of 
neighbouring and easily accessible islands offered sufficient space in the future 
for expansion and the foundation of cities : and the sea itself afforded in its 
wide limits the never failing assurance of an easy livelihood. It is surprising 
what mighty strides forwards in civilisation are made by almost every people after 
the shores of the Mediterranean become its home. 

Civilisation is in itself admittedly no special product of the Mediterranean 
alone. It had famous homes of vast antiquity in the far East, in Chaldaia, in 
the Highlands of Iran, in India and China; and certainly germs of Chaldaic 
and Iranic civilisation accompanied the Semitic and Aryan stocks on their 
wanderings and were not developed until they reached the Mediterranean shores. 
But even the development of these germs of civilisation assumes, under the local 
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influences of tlie Mediterranean (again excluding Egypt) a quite different form 
from that which they have in their eastern homes. In this typical peculiarity of 
intellectual development lies the bond of union which encircles the groups of 
^nations in the basin of the Mediterranean and brings them into a firm and close 
connection, which is best expressed by designating them all as the '' Mediterra- 
nean Race.” AYe must emphasise the fact that this designation is to be under- 
stood in the historical and not m the ethnographical sense. The settlement in 
close succession of vanousl}^ divergent but kindred peoples allows them to be 
easily amalgamated, and by repeated accessions promotes within these groups 
a more frequent change of language and of nationality. If we lake Italy as an 
example, we perceive in the course of centuries a gradual transformation of the 
inhabitants without their complete expulsion or extermination. AVithout any 
violence the original settlers became differentiated into the numerous peoples 
of the Italian peninsula; these were united to the Romans, and from these 
eventually, by mixture with Lombards, Goths, Franks, Greeks, Normans and 
Arabs, were formed the Italians. Similar changes occurred in Spam and France, 
and still greater variations in the East oLthe Alediterranean. This readiness to 
transmute their nationality forms a striking contrast to the stiff and almost 
unalterable customs of the East- Asiatic peoples, whose development is cramped 
by the spirit of narrow exclusiveness, m this sense forming but barren offshoots 
of the universal life of civilisation. The Mediterranean nations are on the 
other hand in constant transformation: ceaseless contact sharpens and rouses 
every side of their physical and intellectual activity, and keeps it in an unbroken 
ferment, which leads sometimes to progress, sometimes to retrogression, but 
always to the active expression of powerful vitality. ^ 

Of great importance to the nations on the Mediterranean was the fact that, 
on their long journey from their primitive home to the vshores which became 
-their new abodes, they had gradually freed themselves of the caste system, a 
burden which weighs heavily on the development of primitive nations. Caste is 
a primitive institution peculiar to no especial race : it is found in a pure form 
among the Aryans of India and the Semitic-Berber Egyptians. Even among 
the Redskins of America caste was traceable. AAGierever this institution has 
appeared, it lias always crippled the development of a people, checked its na- 
tional expansion, stunted its political growth ; and while it has restricted know- 
ledge, education, prosperity and power, and even the promotion of art and trade 
to privileged classes, it has proved itself a clog on the intellect and an obstacle 
to civilisation. Thus it was a fortunate dispensation for the Aryan and Semitic 
stocks, from which eventually the Mediterranean nations sprang, that during 
the prehistoric period of their wandering they had been forced to abandon all 
vestiges of any caste system they may have possessed. They Appear as masses 
which are socially united, though severed as nations. Despite their universal 
barbarism they had the great advantage that their innate capacity for civilisation 
was not hampered by the internal check of a caste system. Every discovery, 
every invention, every higher intellectual intuition, perception, or innovation 
could redound to the benefit of the whole people, could penetrate all strata, and 
be discussed, judged, weighed, accepted or rejected by all. Nourished by a many 
sided and fruitful mental activity, by comparison, imitation or contradiction, 
the existing seeds of civilisation yield a fuller development. 
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Tlio ])cruliariiy of tho Moditcrranean civilisation is contrasted with other 
civilisations and tlie secret of its superiority stands out most sharply in its 
capainty tor progress undi'r favourable circumstances; and thougli Mediterra- 
in*an civilisation has experienced fluctuations and periods of gloom, it has always-- 
(‘UKU'getl with inexhaustilile vitality, more vigorous than before For manifestly 
ii is dominated by one idc^al, which is wanting to all other nations, the ideal of ( 
humanity. This consciousness of the inner unity and of the common goal of 
universal mankind did not indeed arise all at once on the Mediterranean. But 
the separate steps in this weary path maybe recognised with tolerable distinct- 
ness, and they lead by the shores of the Mediterranean. Here we come across 
tho tirst ideals of national feeling, out of which the conception of humanity is 
gradually evolved. First of all comes the dependence of the individual on the 
minute band of those who speak the same language and inhabit the same country 
as lie. This relation of dependence declares the existence of an important 
altruistic feeling; it is the foundation of Patriotism. Patriotism is a sentiment 
foreign to the great nations of tlie East, for these had no social feeling outside 
that of membership in the tribe and tJ^e family : aiM the peculiar conditions of 
civilisation in the Orient (caste, tribal pioems, etc.) have prevented tho evolu- 
tion of this sentiment into the higher one of membership in a nation, that is, into 
Patriotism, The small number of individuals in the peoples of the Mediterranean 
nations, with their countless sulDdivisions, and their almost univei sally hostile 
relations, furthered the impulse towards combination, since it made the indivi- 
dual a valuable member of the whole. 

A second xioint is the conception, which is equally peculiar to the Meditorra- 
il^an races, of the existence of personal rights, which marks out for the individual 
a -wider sphere of action within this community : and a further result of this is ^ 
the legal establishment of the social and ]oolitical system. This idea is also more 
or less foreign to the great peoples of the East ; while fostering all other forms ^ 
of intellectual culture, the old oriental despotism has not allowed a distinct 
conception of rights to be formed, but lays down the will of the lord as the 
highest and only Law to which the good of the individual must be absolutely 
subordinated. The passive and even fatalistic character of most oriental peojilGs 
has at all times been reconciled to absolute government and the identification 
of the state with the person of the prince or with a ruling class. The Mediterra- 
nean nations, on the contrary, if they ever possessed this characteristic, shed it 
during the era of migration. And although among them, too, a despotism is no 
rare phenomenon, yet it has assumed a stamp quite different from the oriental 
form : it is no longer a natural thing, unalterable and inflexible. On the contrary 
we often notice among the Mediterranean nations, at an early period, an eflbrt 
to extend the right of free activity from the individual to the community, to 
expand personal liberty into political freedom. In the striving after liberty we 
recognise one of the most striking characteristics of the growth of civilisation 
on the Mediterranean, such as is nowhere else to be found as a primordial ele- 
ment. National feeling, Patriotism, the conception of Rights, and the existence 
of political liberty were the foundations on which Humanity found it possible to 
rise. 
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2. THE PART PLAYED BY THE VARIOUS NATIONS IN THE CREA- 
TION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SPIRIT 

The Egyptians 

In order to show the nations of the Mediterranean to be a connected group., 
a Mediterranean race confined within an intellectual border, nothing is more 
suitable than to glance at the individual parts, and to take a lew instances of 
the common experiences of kindred nations in the basin of the Mediterranean. If, 
in so doing, w^e consider not only the common but also the distinguishing charac- 
teristics, it can cause no surprise that the oldest division of the wdiole group of 
nations, the Egyptians, takes up a distinct position, that becomes more and more 
sharply differentiated as time advances. The Egyptians form the conservative 
branch of the race. In their ancient, indigenous civilisation, their despotic 
government, and their strictly organised caste system, they are the counterpart 
of the old civilised nations of Eastern* Asia. Like them, the Egyptians cut 
themselves off as far as possible from the outer w^orld and sank into a lethargic 
condition, from which even the fierce energy of mighty rulers, and their repeated 
recourse to great military operations and commercial undertakings, could rouse 
them only temporarily. The advantages of their geographical position on two 
seas were to a great extent neglected by the Egyptians, for the nation felt a 
dislike for the sea, which was fostered by religious teaching, and could not 
reconcile themselves to a seafaring life. Enlightened kings, wdio recognised the 
high importance of navigation for influence and prosperity, had to employ 
cigners, Phoenicians and Greeks: and at the death of such rulers the fruit of 
their work was lost. The people, whom the caste system kept in a political and 
* national torpor, gradually lost their vitality, notwithstanding their great numbers, 
until they became the thralls of foreign conquerors. The Persians, it is truo^ 
had great difficulties in suppressing the frequent risings, occasioned by religious 
and national antipathy; yet the political independence of Egypt wms destroyed. 
After the Persian supremacy the land fell into the powder of Macedonia (332 mv.) 
and became a part of the world-empire of Alexander the Great. After the 
destruction of that empire Egypt attained under the hlacedonian Ptolemies 
(323-30 B.c.) political but not national independence, and the important part 
which it played at that time is entirely attributable to its Greek and Oriental 
inhabitants. Later times brought no national or political revival to the country. 
The successive rule of the Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, hlamelukes and Turks, 
lestifles to an almost unbroken process of decay, especially in civilisation. And 
thus Egypt, abiding m strictest isolation, exhibits a course of development abso- 
lutely opposite to that of most other countries From one of the highest stages 
of civilisation in remote antiquity it sinks gradually down to the barbarism of 
the present. Owmo: to this Egypt has exercised comparatively little influence 
on the rise of civilisation in the hlediterranean : only during the time of the 
Ptolemies, a foreign dynasty, was this influence conspicuously felt. The national 
civilisation of the Egyptians stands then in opposition to that of the Mediterra- 
nean peoples. 
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B , The Israelites 

Test as sharply distinctive as the Egyptians, but distinctive in a different^ 
people of Israel — - if we may trust the picture which later 
Judaism drew to image its conception of the early ideals of the race. Here we 
have the incarnation of a lofty thought, which was destined to have a powerful 
iniluence on the spiritual development of mankind: the pure Avorship of God, 
the belief in One God, in a supreme almighty eternal Being, who is the Creator, 
Preserver, and First Cause of all things that are. In order to guard this belief 
from the polytheism of neighbouring nations, Abraham is said to have migrated 
Avith his stock from Chaldaia to Canaan, in order to purify this belief from the 
taint of Egyptian nature- worship, Hoses is supposed to have led back his nation 
from Egypt to Canaan, and to have given it a code of religion and morality. 
This code became the only pillar of Israelitic nationality, Avhile it raised an 
impassable wall between this people and every other people. Proud of the 
-exclusive possession of the belief in tli^ One God, and with the inspiring feeling 
that they were the chosen people, the Israelites were dominated by a religious 
and national arrogance, almost unprecedented in history, and by an inexorable 
intolerance Avhich culminated in remorseless cruelty. All intercourse with men 
of another creed Avas shunned as pollution: Jehovah was a jealous God, aaFo. 
hated the Avorshippers of false gods and AAulled their destruction. By bloody 
battles Canaan Avas AATested from the numerous tribes of kindred but mortally 
hated Canaanites and a JcAvish kingdom established under a priestly sovereignty. 
%lie original inhabitants AAnre expelled or exterminated. Poet-priests and seers 
kept alive the gloAving fanaticism of the people, AAdiich, beyond its cliAusion into 
tAvelve tribes, shoAved no peculiar state organisation and formed a pure theoc- 
racy. But the Avant of a firm organisation gave their enemies once more the- 
upper hand: the Philistines, a Canaanite race, rose against the Israelites and 
pressed them so hard in long Avars that the ruling priesthood Avas compelled to 
2 :)lace the temporal poAver in the hands of a capable Avarrior. Thus the national 
JeAvish monarchy Avas founded, Avhich under the three kings, Saul, David and 
Solomon, represents the brief period of political prosperity for the nation. 
Saul and David, brave Avarriors, freed Israel from their exteimal enemies, Solo- 
mon, a great organiser, restored internal peace. Jerusalem, the capital of the 
kingdom, Avas adorned AAuth magnificent buildings, and made, by the erection of 
the Temple, the centre of the national AA^orship. At the same time the discerning 
, statesmanship of the kings had mitigated the existing intolerance and exclusiA-e- 
ness, aaFIcIi thenceforth gave Avay to more peaceful relations AAuth the outer 
Avorld. A distinct tide of progress carried the nation onAvards under the rule 
of the kings. But its pros^Aerity is shortJived. After the death of Solomon the 
kingdom at once split into tAVO parts, Judah and Israel, mutually hostile and 
harmful. In both of them a jealous priesthood, under the mantle of the pro- 
phets, raised a vigorous opposition against the kingly poAA^er for its lack of ortho- 
doxy, and produced revolutions A\diich plunged both realms into destruction. 
The end of the kingdom of Israel Avas brought about by the Assyrian king (722) 
AA^ho removed the majority of the inhabitants to Mesopotamia. It was not until 
the year 608 that the kingdom of Judah was conquered by the Egyptians. Soon 
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afterwards (586) the Babylonian king destroyed Jerusalem and led away the 
inhabitants to Mesopotamia. While Palestine became, in this manner, a province 
in turn of the Assyro-Babylonian and Persian empires, the Jews pined in the 
Babylonian captivity until the Persian king Cyrus gave them permission to 
return. A part of the nation actually availed itself of the permission ; and thus 
Judaia had once more its own government under the suzerainty of Persia, which 
I permitted the free internal development of the Jewush theocratic institutions 
, under the government of their High Priests. 

The captivity had brought the rough exclusive side of the national character 
once more into the foreground, had sharpened the disinclination towards every- 
thing foreign and had quickened their religious fanaticism: the power of the 
priesthood, checked by no political considerations, promoted this tendency. 
Since now, through the conquests of Alexander the Great, Syria together with 
the kingdom of Persia came under Macedonian supremacy and Hellenism 
was introduced, it was inevitable that Judaism should rise m violent antagonism 
to the new spirit. The Ptolemies and after them the Syrian Seleucida) tried 
to introduce in Palestine the language, jnanners and worship of the Greeks : 
the Israelites, henceforth called Jews, resisted to the utmost. Bitterly perse- 
cuted, many Jews, some willingly, some under compulsion, emigrated to Asia 
Minor, Egypt and North Africa. Tha Greek iniluence had also split up the 
Jews, since the Sadducees were less unfavourable to Hellenism, wJiile the 
Pharisees represented the rigid national policy. The Moody revolt of the Macca- 
bees freed Palestine from the Syrian ]30wer, made it once more independent, 
and actually brought into power a national dynasty, that of the Maccabees or 
Hasmonoeans, who originally ruled as high x>riests and later as kings. BM 
^ internal jealousies led to a civil war, during which the contending brothers called 
^ in the help of the Romans. The Romans first of all gave a king to the country, 
^but afterwards absorbed it and annexed it to the Roman province of Syria. 
The Roman dominion became as hateful to the Jews as previously the Graeco- 
Syriac rule had been. Their insurrection was, however, checked by Vespasian and 
his son Titus with much bloodshed, and the town of Jerusalem together with the 
temple destroyed (70 a.d ). In this way hundreds of thousands of Jews were 
carried off into captivity and scattered over the countries of the ilediterranean. 
A small fraction, remaining behind in their country, made in the year 133 under 
the leadership of Bar-Kochba a desperate effort to shake off the yoke of Rome, 
but was utterly crushed. Henceforth the Jews disappear from the list of inde- 
pendent nations. Countless small groups of them led a peculiar existence in 
their exile. Nowhere assimilating with the population, nowhere playing a politi- 
cal part as a community, always isolated, and holding fast to their creed and 
customs with unparalleled tenacity, they are usually regarded wdth disfavour 
and even hatred, are oppressed and often cruelly persecuted. Nevertheless they 
take firm root everywhere. 

In so far as the Jews of antiquity offered an obstinate resistance to the 
loftier Hellenic and Roman life, they seem to have been enemies of progress, 
holding more aloof from the humanities than any other nation. On the other 
hand, there is evinced in their unshaken adherence to Faith and Law, in the 
resolution vdth which they endured every misfortune and disappointment in 
their cause, a high degree of moral elevation which is lacking in most other 
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races. Tlie Jews furnish the first instance of a people which suffers persecution 
for the sake of its belief, that is to say for an ideal, for conscience. The distinc- 
tive feature of Judaism as contrasted with the aggressiveness of other mono- 
theistic religions is that out of national arrogance it desired no proselytes; since# 
through the extension of their Faith to other nations the Jews would have lost 
their advantage as the chosen people.’^ Thus the national pride of the Jews 
has become a national disaster. Although they opposed the thought of mankind, 
and drove m a parting w^edge, still they became, unconsciously and unwillingly, 
once more a connecting link: for their dispersion over all the shores of the 
jMediterranean filled the countries wuth homogeneous parts and particles, which 
always remained in touch with each other and thus promoted the intellectual 
intercourse of the inhabitants among wdiom they lived. And the zeal with which 
the Jews on their dispersion turned to the pursuit of commerce and partly even 
of science, became of the highest importance for the relations of the nations 
wuthin the basin of the Mediterranean, and showed itself in the result to be 
often a strong bond of union. Finally, Chiustianity which sprang from the soil 
of Judaism, and whose birth nearly cpincides wuth^he dispersion of the Jews, 
found precisely in this dispersion a powerful and rapidly efficient aid towards 
expansion. 


C . The Phcenicians 

Of the other Semitic nations the Arabs do not in antiquity appear in the 
history of the Mediterranean countries. Broken up into numerous tribes they 
l^sl for the most part a restless nomad life within their own peninsula : and the 
commercial operations, which a few towns conducted, extended by sea and land * 
eastward to Persia and India. On the other hand the Phoenicians appear as one 
of the most important links in the chain of the Mediterranean nations. They • 

, form, in contrast with those nations we have already discussed, the first historical 
^ bond fully conscious of their aim and end. The creative, enterprising, progres- 
sive spirit of the Mediterranean is alive in the Phoenicians. Equally remote from 
the contemplative calm of the Egyptians and from the national and religious 
exclusiveness of the Israelites, they devote themselves from the very outset to 
the care of the material side of human existence. Moral views are comparatively 
indifferent to the Phoenicians; but on the other hand they are not burdened 
with prejudices. They do not attain a national organisation, or the unity of 
a state, and have therefore in some sense no political history. 

A very narrow strip of territory, of small extent, on the Syrian coast forms 
their home. Despite of this, or directly in consequence of this, they become the 
pathfinders of the world’s history, and the first pioneers of world- trade. The 
conception of world-trade, which first dawned on the Phoenicians, marks a very 
important step on the way to the conception of Humanity. The Phoenician 
towns on the Syrian coast denote so many independent communities, yet in their 
aggregate they may be regarded as a unit. These towns were under kings, who 
pursued no political or w^arlike aims, but were rich and powerful commercial 
lords. The kings retained their dignity and titles even after the Phoenician 
towns had become dependencies of Assyria, Babylonia and Persia — an event 
which occurred early in their history. They retained therefore their Phoenician 
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individuality ; tlie industry, the enterprising spirit, and the efficient seamanship 
of the Phcenicians were indispensable to their new suzerains, who, dwelling 
inland, knew nothing of seafaring. But besides that, they thoroughly under- 
'' stood how to make the most of the natural wealth of their home and its vicinity, 
to transform it into manufactures, and to discover in distant lands the products 
which they themselves lacked. Their native Lebanon furnished them with 
splendid materials for ship-building in its cedar and oak-forests : in fact, they 
^ early attained the mastery of the art of ship-biiildmg. Lebanon contained also 
iron-ore, and the adjoining island of Cyprus, and the mountain ranges of Asia 
Minor and Thrace possessed rich copper-mines: the Phamicians immediately 
began systematically to work them. Prom the purple shell-fish found on the 
beach they manufactured a dye, renowned for its splendid colour, for which 
there was a great demand throughout the ancient world, at an early era the 
Phoenician purple and bright-coloured materials enjoyed a great reputation. They 
produced excellent glass from sandy quartz. Thus the high leehnical skill and 
diligence of the nation developed a many-sided industry, which secured a profit- 
able return. It was an inevitable consequence of the small size of their country 
that many of its natural products were exhausted owing to the increasing 
consumption. In particular there was soon a scarcity of purple shell-fish and 
of amber. The opening up of new sources of supply led to the expansion of 
tjieir shipping and of their colonisation, which was ever pressing westward. 
The islands of the Greek archipelago, South Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, the 
coasts of Africa and Spain, even the shores of the Atlantic were covered with 
Phoenician settlements. They went especially in search of metals, amber, wool 
^ and skins : in addition to the precious metals they went in quest of tin, wln^h 
was indispensable for the manufacture of bronze, still frequently used, and was 
not to be found on the east coast of the Mediterranean, and would have become 
^ too costly if obtained from India. They first discovered tin in Spain, and as the 
amount of ore there was insufficient, they found rich supplies of tin and lead 
ore in Britain {insulcc Cassiicridcs, Scilly Isles). Next they came on a rich store 
of a valuable amber on the North Sea and the Baltic. The quantities obtained 
there, partly also land-borne, placed the Phoenicians in a position not only amply 
to supply their home manufactories with raw materials, but to establish a profit- 
able overland trade with the interior of Asia by means of caravans. They 
facilitated the introduction of Babylonian civilisation to the nations of the 
Mediterranean, and extended the carrying trade of Arabia with India. While 
their own metal- work (ornaments of gold and silver, vessels, implements and 
weapons of bronze) was a flourishing industry, they exported gold, silver, copper 
and tin to Egypt, the countries on the Euphrates, and Southern Arabia, and 
brought home in exchange the treasures of the East, Indian ivory and spices as 
veil as the products of Babylonian looms, in order to sell these again to western 
countries. If we consider the great export trade which the Phoenicians carried 
on in ornaments of gold, silver, ivory and amber, in glass objects, in bright, 
delicate fabrics and purple stuffis, in spices and perfumes, with Italy, the 
Alediterranean islands, Spain, Africa and still farther the shores of the Atlantic 
Ave shall reeopise that they aroiisecl and satisfied the craving for Inxirries 
among the nations on the Mediterranean and in so doing became the most impor* 
tanl agent for the dissemination of material culture. At the same time they 
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paved a way for the passing of the higher intellectual development of the East 
to the rude West, especially to the gifted Hellenic and Italian peoples. So that 
we may venture to hnd in the Phcenieians the transmitters also of intellectual 
culture. 

Notwithslanding all their merits, the Phmnieians never reached national 
greatness. Apart from their political disunion and the mutual petty jealousies 
of their towns, the population was always being weakened and diminished by the 
constant departure of colonists. The colonies, as soon as they felt themselves i 
sufficiently strong, broke awa^^ from the mother country: sometimes they experi- 
enced that mixture of races which was so frequent and so prevalent on the Medi- 
terranean: sometimes they united themselves into a new great power (Carthage) 
which, alike in national and political respects, followed its own path. The native 
coast of Phoenicia preserved, it is true, under the Assyrian and Babylonian as 
under the later Persian suzerainty, a certain independence: yet the Persians 
in particular employed the services of the Phoenicians so extensively for their 
political and military ends, that the strength of the nation must have been 
exhausted by these requisitions. Most mqjnentous in tlfe end for the Phoenicians 
was, however, their contact rendered inevitable by geographical conditions, with 
that Hellenism, which equal in enterprise and love of the sea, was far superior 
in morality. Precisely because the Phoenicians were capable of culture and 
clung closely together, the intimate association with a more intellectual race was 
bound to have a destructive and disintegrating effect, and this, not through 
hostile conflict, but by gradual spiritual assimilation. If stubborn Judaism had 
not been able to escape completely the influence of the Hellenic spirit, the pliant 
cosn^politan Phoenicians were still less able After the conciuest of Syria by 
Alexander the Great, Phoenician culture wanes, to he quickly absorbed by Greek 
civilisation. At the same time the dominion of the sea and the centre of the 
world-trade are transferred to Hellenised Egypt: Alexandria takes the place 
of Tyre and Sidon. 


D. The Greeks 

The Hellenes or Greeks come before us as tlie most important nation of 
antiquity on the Mediterranean and the one which exercises the most powerful 
influence on the far distant future. But the Hellenes do not appear to us as 
a compacted national entity. They break up into many separate tribes, and 
their state system presents a spectacle of disunion which only finds a counterpart 
in the petty states of mediaeval Italy or Germany Nevertheless Greek life shows 
such a similarity in all its parts, so active a national consciousness of fellowship 
prevails, and such commnnity of purpose in their institutions, that the Greeks 
seem a united nation. 

Their appearance into history is like the smiling sunbeam, which at the same 
time illuminates and warms. Rarely indeed was ever people more happily or 
splendidly endowed by nature than the ancient Greeks. Disposed to cheerfnlness 
and the light-hearted enjoyment of life, loving song, the dance, and manly 
exercises, the Greeks possessed also a keen and clear eye for nature and her 
manifestations, a lively desire for knowledge, an active spirit, which, far removed 
from the profound subtleties of the Egyptian or Indian philosophers, set boldly 
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at the task of investigating things from their appearance ; they possessed also a 
highly developed social impulse, and an unerring delicacy of feeling for tht^ 
beauty of form. This natural appreciation of beauty, which we have not met 
with yet in any people, is characteristic of the Greeks and raises them at once 
to a higher level than any other nation. Grace in outward appearance, beauty 
of form, symmetry of movement in joy as in grief, melodiousness in utterance, 
chastened elegance of expression, easy dignity in behaviour— Ihese w^ere the quali- 
ties the Greek prized highest : these ideals are expressed in the almost untrans- , 
latable nako^ icayaB'Ob: nothing good without beauty. Even among the Greeks 
of the Heroic Ages we have already the feeling of being in good society.'" 
This was the ultimate cause of the idealistic tendency of the national mind, of the 
worship of the Beautiful, which with no other people reached such universal 
and splendid perfection. This finds its expression in the national cultivation 
of poetry, music, the plastic arts, and to an equal degree in their religion, philos- 
ophy and science. In closest connection wdth this intellectual tendency stands 
the hitherto imparalleled degree of freedom and versatility in the development 
of the individual. Besides all this, the Greeks -were physically hardy and strong, 
brave in battle, cunning and shrewd in commerce, adept in all mechanical crafts. 
And since they felt themselves drawn towards a seafaring life and navigation, 
they soon established their complete superiority over all their neighbours. 

, Hence came their national pride : what wms not Greek Avas barbarous. This 
boastfulness Avas not like the dull indifference of the Egyptians, and still less 
like the bitter religious hatred AAdiieh the Israelite bore against every stranger, 
but asserted itself in a sort of good-natured scorn, based on full consciousness 
of self. The Greek liked, by means of intercourse, example, and instruction^ to 
draAA'' to themselves AA^hat Avas strange, in order to raise themselves : and Avithout 
hesitation they appropriated AA^hatever strange thing seemed Avorthy of imitation. 
Thus they acquired by obserAmtion from the Egyptians astronomical and mathe- 
matical knowdedge, and from the Phoenicians the arts of ship-building and of 
navigation, of mining and iron-smelting. Hellenism offers the fix’st historical 
instance of a conquest, Avhich AA’as effected not Avith AA-eapons or Avares, but 
through intellectual superiority. 

Compared with the significance of the Greek race in the history of ciAulisa- 
tion, its political history sinks into the background. The universal disorganisation 
is originally based on the diversity of the tribes, AAdiich, it is true, spoke the same 
language, but established themselves on the Mediterranean at different times, 
coming from different sides. Whole tribes (iEolians, Dorians, lonians) ahvays 
sought out the coasts or their vicinity: the Greeks noAAdiere, Greece proper 
excepted, pressed into the heart of the country in large numbers. The only 
exception to this is presented by the Dorian Lacediemonians (Spartans) aaTio 
could never reconcile themseHes to maritime life: they also in another respect 
took up a separate position — they prided themsehms not so much on morality as 
on a someAvhat theatrically vainglorious exaltation of bodily strength 

Varied and manifold as the tribes themselves AYere the communities founded 
by them and their forms of constitution. The original type, monarchy, came 
usually to an early end, or aa’us c*nly prescrAmd in name, as at Sparta : yet a form 
of it persisted in the “ Tyranny,” which differed from monarchy only in its lack of 
hereditary title. The “ Tyranny ” is found in Greece proper as well as on the islands 
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and in the Greek parts of Asia Minor, Lower Italy and Sicily: but for the most 
part it is of short duration, since it required a definite conspicuous personality, 
after whose death it became extinguished. The high standard of universal 
education, the wide scope conceded to individuals and the small, easily surveyeif 
extent of the separate communities brought about the result that gradually more 
and more sections of the people desired and won a share in the conduct of public 
business. Thus was established the extended republican form of constitution, 
jieculiar to the Hellenic race. (See Yol. I , p. 53. It is strange that this thoroughly , 
Greek conception of Eepublic should have found no Greek expression, while the 
word democracy signifies for the Greeks merely a party or class government.) 
According as -wider or narrow^er circles of the people took part in public affairs, 
that is, in the government, distinction was made between Oligarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Democrac}^ These constitutional forms underwent constant change : a cycle 
is often observable w^hich goes from Oligarchy through Tyranny to Democracy 
and then begins afresh. Such frequent internal changes could not obviously pro- 
ceed without civil dissensions and the conflict of antagonistic views: yet these 
internal struggles passed away, than4<s to the ine?*curial temperament of the 
people, without any deep-seated disorders, and far from being a barrier to 
progress, helped to rouse and stimulate their minds. The mutual relations of 
the individual states to each other present the same features. They are almost 
continually at war in order to win the spiritual headship in national affairs, t^ie 
Hegemony, but without hatred or passion, as if engaged in a knightly exer- 
cise ; with all this they do not lose the feeling of fellowship, which was always kept 
alive by the national sanctuaries (Dodona, Eleusis, Delphi, Olympia), the regu- 
lar' Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean games, and the Amphictyonie ^ 
League, as well as by a warm feeling for oratory, the stage, poetry and art, which 
showed itself stronger than petty local jealousies. At the same time the Greeks 
did not neglect the practical side of life. The poverty of Greece proper in pro- • 
ductions of the soil made the necessity of ample imports early felt, and natural 
conditions pointed exclusively to the sea as the -way by wdnch these should be 
brought. The dense population of Hellas depended entirely on foreign countries 
for corn, wane, fruit, wmol, leather and timber, while it possessed valuable aiiieles 
of export in the products of its mines and technical industries. Thus a flourish- 
ing maritime commerce w^as developed, which in the east of the Mediterranean 
put even that of the Phoenicians into the background. There Avas awakened 
among the Greeks, fostered by the extensive eoast-line of Hellas and Asia Alinor, 
and by the great number of densely populated islands, a loA^e and aptitude for 
sea-life Avhich is almost unequalled The Phcenicians carried on navigation for 
commercial ends, the Greeks devoted themseHes to it as an amusement. And 
from privateering, in which they also indulged, they Avere led to dcA^elop their 
shipping for warlike purposes, and so became the founders of a navy. At sea 
they shoAA^ed themselves a match for a numerically superior enemy, as the Persian 
Avars testify, in which the enormous fleets of Darius and Xerxes, mostly composed 
of Phoenician ships, could not Avithstand those of the Greeks. The city-states of 
Athens, Argos, JEgina and Corinth; the Ionian Islands; the islands of Crete, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Samos, Chios, Paros and Thera; in Asia Minor the tow'iis of 
Phocffia, Ephesus, and Miletus; the colony of Naucratis in LoAver Egypt; in 
Magna Grsecia the towms of Tarentum, Ehegium, Loeri, Neapolis, Syracuse, 
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Messana, Leontini, and Catana , all these were maritime powers — and not less so 
were the colonies of Miletus on the Black Sea (Sinope and Trapeziis) ; the Corin- 
thian colonies in Illyria (xCpollonia, Epidamnus), the PhociTaii colonies in the 
Tfest (Saguntum and Massilia) and the colony in Africa founded from the 
island of Thera, i.e. Gyrene, which afterwards, under the dynasty of the Battia- 
dge, and as a republic, developed into a flourishing power. While the Phoenicians 
fi*om fear of competition were wont to make a secret of their voyages, the Greeks 
publicity to their own. A thirst for learning and a delight in travelling, 
both innate qualities of the people, induced not merely sailors and merchants, 
but men of far higher education to take part in these voyages, and their narra- 
tives and records widened men's knowledge of the IMediterranean. 

The Greeks were the first to concern themselves not only about their own 
nation, but about foreign nations and lands, and that not exclusively for political 
and commercial ends, but out of scientific interest. They studied these foreign 
lands, their natural peculiarities, their products and needs, the life and the his- 
tory of their inhabitants. Similarly the Greeks were the first who made no 
national or caste-like secret bf the fruits rpf their explorations, but willingly 
placed the results at the disposal of the whole world While they in this way 
made the knowledge of geography, natural history and past events accessible to 
wider circles, they became the founders of the exoteric or popular sciences, while 
the, scientific efforts of all other civilised races became less profitable for the 
masses from their esoteric character. The spread of knowledge enables Hellen- 
ism, as much as its cesthetics, which are based on the pleasure felt in beauty and 
proportion of form, to exercise an educating and ennobling influence on itvS 
surroundings, and firmly cements all who are of kindred stock and spirit. Th*^ 
varied and comprehensive unfolding of Greek life, drawing to itself the outside 
world, is bound up with a surprisingly rapid local expansion. 

The formative influence of Greece on the entire Mediterranean region was 
fully exercised not during a lengthy period of peace, but in the midst of internal 
and external disturbances. Greece wms split up into countless petty states, but 
experienced at first no danger from the fact, which rather had a beneficial result, 
‘Since it gave scope to the capabilities of many individuals We can thus under- 
stand the part which was played by Solon, Pisistratus, Pericles and Alcibiades 
in Athens, by Lycurgus, Pausanias and Lysander in Sparta, by Periander in 
Corinth, by Epaminondas and Pelopidas in Thebes, by Poly crates in Samos, and 
liy Gelon and Dionysius in Syracuse. Even hostile collisions between the indi- 
vidual states *were, at least in earlier times, harmless : the winning and the losing 
party were alike Greeks. Then a violent storm gathering in the East came down 
^'on them. In the middle of the sixth century b.c. the nation of the Persians 
roused themselves under their king Cyrus and so quickly extended their power 
in every direction that their newly founded kingdom became at once the first 
power in the ancient world. The annihilation of the Babylonian kingdom, the 
subjugation of the Armenians and Caucasian Scythians, and finally the conquest 
of the Lydian king Crcesus, who ruled over a mixed race, made Cyrus lord of 
Hearer Asia: even the Greeks of Asia klinor submitted to him, some willingly, 
;some under croopuLKai nor did the Greeks in Hellas trouble much about them. 
\\ b en, howe\ or, (.\ru- sneee=i=oy Darius I., began to extend his conquests to the 
regions ol the lower Danube in Europe, they became concerned and supported the 
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attempted revolt of llieir tribal kinsmen in Asia Minor nnder the leadership of 
Miletus. Thus arose the fifty years ^ war between Greece and Persia, which ended 
in tlie victory of the former, in so far as the Persians were forced to renounce ^11 
further attempts at conquest. Much ado has been made of the successful defence 
of tiny Greece against tlie enormous Persian realm. Considered more closely 
the matter is not so astonishing. The heroic deeds of a Miltiades, a Themistocles 
and an Aristides, of a Leonidas, a Xantippus and a Cimon deserve all honour; 
but the true reasons for the Persian failure he deeper. Let us remember hovf 
weakened the apparently mighty world-empire of Spain emerged from the 
eighty years’ Avar against the diminutive Netherlands. Moral superiority, 
higher intelligence and greater skill in seamanshiii had secured victory to the 
Greeks. Yet even the}^ had not gone thimigh the Avar Avithout internal loss. On 
the one hand, familiarity with Asiatic luxury, made iiieAutable by the Avar,, 
exerted a disastrous infiuenee. On the other hand the rivalry of the states and 
their internal factions Avere rendered keener by the political and diplomatic 
intrigues running parallel Avith th^ Aimr This iled to mutual aggression and 
the infringements of rights and finally to regular wsly betAA’cen the tAAm leading 
states, Athens and Sparta. The Peloponnesian Avar (431-404), so bitterly waged, 
undermined the political poAA'^er of both. Almost all the Greek states, including 
the islands and Sicily, took part in it. The exhausted victors, hoAvever, soon 
afterAvards submitted to the Thebans, avIio were ambitious of the ITegemOny. 
But they also AA’ere too Aveak to maintain the leadership. The result of the contest 
for supremacy Avas the enfeebling of all At this point begins the political 
^doAAmfali of the Greek petty-state system, but at the same time there came a new 
and strange increase of the national greatness in another direction, a Penaissanc?^ 
of ITellenism generally. YTiile the smaller states Avere rending each other, the. 
Hegemony had been transferred to a stock, Avhich had until noAV been disregarde^l 
as comparatively backAvard in civilisation, but Avas nevertheless thoroughly Augor- 
ous and Greek; that of the Macedonians, aa'Iio had early founded a kingdom in 
Thessaly and Thrace, and AA^ere ruled by a royal family winch prided itself on itr^ 
descent from Hercules. King Philip II. of Macedon (359-336), in consequence 
of the internal disorders of Greece, had formed the plan of making himself 
master of the AAhole country, and earned it out, partly by force (Chieronea. 
338), partly by diplomacy and bribeiy. AYhile he used his victory AAuth modera- 
tion and kncAv hoAV to pose as the guardian of the rights of the separate states; 
to SL-lf-governmeiil. he so managed that the league of the Amphictyons nominated 
him commander of the league in the aggressWe war planned against the Persians. 
During the preparations for the Avar Philip Avas murdered, and Avas succeeded 
by his son Alexander, then a young man of tAA^enty (336-323). He not only 
carried out all his father’s plans, but AA^ent far beyond them. 

The gigantic apparition of Alexander the Great at the head of his Mace- 
donian and Greek armies raged like a storm-cloud over Asia and Africa. An 
unprecedented idea had mastered the royal youth: the conquest of the entire 
knoAAm AAmrld, and its union under his sceptre into one single empire, in Avhich 
Hellenic and oriental culture should be blended. In an unparalleled series of 
victories Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Egypt, Gyrene, Media, Baby- 
lonia, Parthia, and Persia vA^ere conquered: the armies of the Persian king., 
Darius III., AA-ere annihilated in decisive battles : and in the capital, Persepolis, 
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the enfeebled Persian nation did homage to the conqueror. Then his jirogress 
was continued northward against the Scythians and eastward against the In- 
;^lians. The valiant resistance otfered by the ruler of the Punjaub, King Poms, 
caused Alexander to interrupt his victorious career and to return to Babylon, 
in order thence to govern the mighty em]3ire which his sword had won. Fate 
allowed him no time to carry out his great plan : overcome by excesses, Alexander 
died, and left a shattered and incompletely reconstructed world behind him. 
The empire, which lacked any internal bond of union, w’as destined to break 
up, all the more after his death, since neither the question of succession to the 
throne nor the organisation of the empire had been settled. In the wars of 
the Diadochi’^ able and great men among the Hellenes fought for the sover- 
eignty of the wmrld. The pow’erful Antigoniis and his son Demetrius, the Towui 
Destroyer,’^ claimed the title of Kings of Asia they found in Europe a 
counterpoise in Antipater and his son Cassander, wdio usurped lordship over 
Macedonia and Greece. Other generals joined one side or the other, and carried 
off as spoils whole provinces: a truly b^wTldering confusion. The battle of 
Ipsus first ended it; Antigonus fell, and wuth him his proud structure, the 
kingdom of Asia, crashed to the ground. Meanwdiile Hellenism had been playing 
a predominant part and all the other nations looked on in silence. The con- 
querors divided among themselves the inheritance of Alexander. Cassander 
took Macedonia and Greece, Lysimachus Thrace, Seleucus Nicanor the whole 
of Nearer Asia, and Ptolemy Lagi Egypt. But only the tw^o latter succeeded in 
founding lasting dynasties. The kingdom of Seleucus w’as soon absorbed into 
Syria: Cassander ’s dominions fell to the descendants of Antigonus, and the 
"Thracian kingdom of Lysimachus sank into ruins. On the other hand new 
. Greek states arose. Some fifty years after the death of Alexander, the divisions 
-of his inheritance, from which the central Asiatic countries were severed, as- 
siui.cd a more lasting form, ilediterranean in character. This w'as the era of the 
Hellenistic monarchies. The preponderant influence in the political history and 
civilisation of Hellenism passes from Hellas proper, which gradually sinks into 
decay, to the border-lands. As such, appear the kingdom of IMacedoma under 
the descendants of Antigonus, the kingdom of Epirus under the Pyrihidiu, the 
kingdom of Syria under the Seleucidac, the kingdom of Egypt under the 
Pt«)lt‘mios, the towm. of Pergamus in Asia Minor, under the Attalidm, and the 
I'limdoin of Biihynia in Asia Minor, founded by Nicomedes. In a certain sense 
w’-e may include the later kingdoms of Cappadocia, Pontus, the Greater and 
Lesser Armenias, former parts of the Syrian empire of the Seleucida?, since 
their royal houses had been greatly influenced by the Greek spirit. So, too, many 
Greek islands regained their political independence*. Crete became a dreaded nest 
of corsairs; Khodes attained a high civilisation. 

Hellas proper, divided into the Acluean and the Hholian Leagues, sought 
a return co her former republican greatness, but could not release herself from 
the Macedonian power, and w^asted her remaining strength in fighting against 
it, as wHl as in conflicts betw^een the twm leagues, so that finally it became an 
easy prey for the Romans. Hellenism meanw'hile unfolded its most beautiful 
blossoms in the monarchies. Admittedly it lost more and more of its national 
eharaeter and became more markedly cosmopolitan: but to the world at large 
this tendency was profitable. The houses of the Ptolemies, the Seleucidse, and 
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tlie Attaiidss especially, produced enliglitened patrons of science and art. The 
towns Avhere their courts were, Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamus, became 
capitals of vast splendour, size and wealth, centres alike of intellectual culture 
and world commerce. They were adorned with magnificent buildings, temples and 
])alaees, with academies, museums and libraries with art-treasures of every kind. 
They were filled with manufactories, stores of merchandise and ^varehouses. 
The ever active and eagerly creative spirit of the Greek people, from whom the 
Aveakening and distracting occupation of politics had been withdrawn by the 
monarchical form of government, threw itself with redoubled energy partly into 
scientific research and artistic production, partly into the industries, trade and 
navigation, and in all these branches achieved triumphs which were spread over 
every coast by the medium of the sea. 

The age of the Hellenistic kingdoms, which comprises the last three centuries 
before the beginning of the new chronology, marks the zenith of Hellenistic 
culture; it is the period when the greater world, revealed by the conquests of 
Alexander, was explored by science and its value practically realised. To this 
period belong the delicate perfection #f the Greek language, the rich literary 
productions in the departments of philosophy, mathematics, physical science, 
geography and history, and a great assiduity in collecting: all these laid the 
foundation of real science. Then also trade and navigation were organised, not 
on the basis of a monopoly, but on that of free competition, and these drew the 
connecting bond still closer round the nations of the Mediterranean. But above 
all, this age is that of the admitted supremacy of Greek life, that gentle power 
which irresistibly draws to itself all that is outside it, and assimilates it; that 
po^er which has absorbed the Phoenician, Syrian and Egyptian civilisation, and 
has not passed over the Jewish without leaving its trace. On the other hand the 
invasion of many strange peoples (on the Scythians, Illyrians and Gauls see 
below, pp. 62, 72-81) could not but react ultimately on Hellenism. It lost its homo- 
geneousness and the feeling of nationality, weakened already by independent 
political events. These causes and the fact that it was the common possession of 
different states continually at war with each other, eventually made Hellenism the 
foundation on \vhich the Roman people built up the proud structure of their 
greatness. 


E . Carthage 

Before the Romans began to influence po^verfully the people on the ]Medi- 
terranean, the Carthaginian nation, on the -western shores of it, had already 
appeared on the stage of history (see above, p. 17). The Phoenician colony, in 
wdiich the noblest families of proud Tyre had found a new home, soon broke off 
connection with the mother country, drew the remaining Phoenician settlements 
in Africa to itself and formed with them one flourishing state, in wdiich nothing, 
except their descent and their liking for the sea, reminds us of their original 
home. Even the nationality of the Carthaginians seems to have show^n an inde- 
pendent stamp, owing to the influence of their surroundings, although their 
language remained Phoenician. The territory of the Carthaginian state, bounded 
on the east by Numidia, on the west by Mauretania, w^as soon covered with 
numerous towms, not only on the coast, but also in the interior, wdiere agriculture 
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could be carried on profitably. Colonisation spread trom the coast towns as tar 
as the BaleaiTC Islands, Spam, the Atlantic coasts oi‘ AJ'rica, and to the great 
Mediterranean islands, Corsica, Sardinia and Sicily On tlu‘ lastmained island 
Greek settlements already existed Hence a long conliict: broke out between 
Carthaginians and Greeks in Sicily for the possession of the island, in the western 
part of which the forinei*, and m the eastern part the latter maintained their 
supremacy. The army and fleet of the Carthaginian general Ilamilcar were 
destroyed by the Syracusan leader Gelon at Ilimera in 480. 

Though possessing considerable resources and great wealth, Carthage per- 
formed no especial services in the cause of civilisation. The oppressive rule of 
an aristocratic oligarchy at home, a religion Avhich craved for human sacntiees, 
and a vein of cruelty peculiar to the Avliole people, characterised the Carthagin- 
ians. A civilising influence on their Berber neighbours can be inferred in so far 
as these nomads became partially settled, built cities (Id and Tingis in IMaiire- 
tahia, Hippo and Zama in Xuniidia), and adopted a regular form of govermiient 
(the kingdoms of Mauretania and Numidia). The more the power of Carthage 
extended in the Mediterranean, the nio^ often must she come into conflict with 
the pow’er of Rome, which advanced at first only towards the AVest. Each of 
the tw^o powers saw in the other the chief hindrance to its prosperity, a dangerous 
rival, with whom it was impossible to live in peace, and who must be annihilated 
r at any cost. In Carthage, as in Rome, the consciousness of the necessity of 
a struggle for life and death had become an article of the national creed, and 
served to foster the bitterness between the two nations. The war broke out 
264 B.c. Sicily once more was the iniiliediate cause of it. Owing to the tenacity 
and the military efficiency of both combatants, it lasted with interruptions «^ntil 
146, after it had been waged in many places, in Sicily, Africa, Spain, Italy and 
at sea. In the years 218-215 the war, owing to the bold march of the Cartha- 
ginian general, Hannibal, through Spain and Southern Gaul over the Alps into- 
Italy, presented a surprisingly favourable prospect for Carthage and brought 
Rome to the brink of ruin, but after the Romans had found a valuable ally in 
the Numidian king Masinissa, the war ended definitely with the fall of Carthage. 
The town itself was destroyed, the country came as a province to Rome. The 
same fate befell the African kingdoms of Numidia and JMauretania. Julius 
Ciesar had Carthage rebuilt as a Roman tOAvn : as such and as the capital of the 
Vandal kingdom it played in subsequent years a part in history. The Punic 
population as such preserved its identity up to the conquest of the Vandals and 
even to the invasion of the Arabs, and exercised great influence on Christianity 
through its Fathers of the Church (St. Jerome and others). 


F. Rome 

Ihe ruins of the Carthamnian power formed the first stepping-stone for the* 
world-empire of the Romans, the people in whom the Mediterranean spirit 
is most clearly seen. The Roman people, or, more correctly speaking, the Roman 
state, emerged from an obscure beginning through the consistent and successful 
pi osecution of one leading idea. The development of the Romans struck out 
a path quite different from that of their kinsmen, the Greeks. With regard ta 
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the poetical embellisliments of llieir origin, history has followed the spirit of the 
times; but this much is clearly established, that a fragment of the old Italic 
])eople of the Latins, inhabiting central Italy, founded Rome on the Tiber after 
their severance from their kinsfolk, and regarded it henceforth as the national 
centre. The national pride of the Romans, highly developed from the very 
outset, their military capacities, and their successful wars against their neigh- 
bours soon raised the town to prosperity, greatness and power and made it a 
nucleus to wdiich all the other peoples of Italy either voluntarily or under 
compulsion in time attached themselves. This pre-eminence of Rome rested on 
a fundamental moral conception, precisely like the pre-eminence of the Hellenes 
over the east of the Mediterranean : but the morality of Rome was quite distinct 
from the Hellenic, and therefore had dilferent effects. Roman life was developed 
from the idea of the state, the lofty conception and never failing manifestation 
of the indivisible unity, the majesty and omnipotence of the state in itself. The 
Res Publica ’’ was the highest ideal for the Roman. ' He felt iiiiiiself not an 
individual, as the Greek did, but an inseparable element of the state, only thereby 
entitled to exist, but for that reason, k) 0 , of an exalfed greatness. The common 
weal was the first law for him : to this all else — - nationality, individuality, 
civilisation and religion — was subordinated. Not that he would have been intoler- 
ant of foreign nationality and civilisation or foreign creeds; those were mat- 
ters of indifference to him. He only demanded of every man who obtained a share 
in the state an unqualified submission to the ideas of the state. Much narrower 
limits were therefore set to the assertion of individuality than among the Greeks. 
Personality counted for little in public life, in which ail was concentrated, all 
t'^^fli^d in a single key. In consequence, an unshaken firmness was developed in 
the fabric of the state, an inexhaustible vitality, pdiich, guided by a many-headed 
but single-voiced will, was always directed into such paths as led to the deepening 
and widening of the state-idea. Heterogeneous tendencies and internal struggles 
doubtless existed even m the Roman state; and there were radical changes of 
political plans and forms of government, transitions from monarchy to an aris- 
tocratic and thence to a democratic republic, and thence to oligarchy and im- 
perialism. Nevertheless one common characteristic belongs to all factions and 
regimes, namely, the compacted structure of state-unity and state-omnipotence. 

The peculiar tendency of Roman life is displayed in an advance in civilisa- 
tion, which influenced the nations on the Mediterranean and beyond to a no less 
degree tlian the Greeks did. The development of the ideal side of civilisation, 
as w^ell as its material promotion by manufactures and trade, the two paths so 
successfully trodden by Plellenisni, remain somewhat foreign to the Roman 
nature and are only followed after the example of others. But the Romans turn 
as pioneers to the social question, which stands in intimate connection with the 
development of the state. They are the first to make progress in this sphere and 
in a threefold direction : 

(1) The Romans were early inclined to restrict all expression of public and 
private life to strict forms, and to stereotype these by written laws, and equally 
to bind all members of the state, wnthout exception, to their observance. By this 
means the caprice and partiality of the judges were checked, the popular idea 
of justice was strengthened, and a strong respect for law infused into every 
section of the people. This feeling was one of the firmest props of the authority 
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of tlie state, tlie knowledge of law and jurisprudence was developed hand in hand 
with it into a science peculiar to the Romans. 

(2) Again, the Romans were the first people to recognise the danger w'hich 
threatens a state in a large class of pauper citizens. They directed their efforts 
therefore towards establishing an equal division, as far as possible, of property, 
especially real property, by a classification of the citizens, by agrarian laws, by 
gratuitous division of state-lands among the poorer classes, and by a gradually 
improved adjustment of the conditions of tenure. The entire scheme failed, 
because of the growth of the state and the increasing complexity of its relations. 
Still, credit is due to the Romans for having recognised the importance of the 
question and for having attempted its solution. 

(3) The Romans were the first people to assign to wmman an honourable 
position in the family and in society, and that from the very beginning. They 
recognised in the family the strongest foundation of society, and therefore kept 
a strict watch over the sanctity of marriage and invested woman with the dignity 
and privileges of a citizen. Even the Greeks themselves with all their striving 
after the ideal — to say nothing about-the Semitic and oriental peoples — mis- 
understood the position of woman, wdiom the}^ treated as an inferior being and 
kept in slavish dependence : the influence which individual Heta’ra% distinguished 
by beauty and wit, exercised, only marks the low position in wdiich women were 
, intentionally kept. The Romans, on the contrary, strongly insisted on modesty 
in their women, and they therefore showed them due respect : and though there 
was no social intercourse between the sexes in the present meaning of the wmrd, 
women took with them a far higher position, both in public and private life, 
than with any other people of those times. 

While the Romans perfected the most complete constitution which antiquity 
possessed on the Mediterranean, their state-system, partly through successful 
wars with the other Italian nations, partly by alliances and voluntary accessions 
of territory, grew increasingly in extent. Rome began to exorcise a charm, 
from which even the Greeks of Low'or Italy coidd not withdraw themselves, and 
the Roman citizenship became a greatly prized privilege. And tliougb national 
differences in Italy did not entirely disappear, the Latin branch maintained 
a distinct predominance over all others, and Latin became the prevailing lan- 
guage. Prom South Italy the Romans encroached upon miieh-eoveted Sicily, 
and in so doing brought about the war with the Carthaginians (p 24), in 
consequence of which they were able to create the first province, adding in the 
following years Sardinia and Corsica. From this point begins the vast and 
gradually increasing expansion of the Roman empire. Attacks from without 
furnished the immediate stimulus : the annoying piracy of the Illyrians and the 
continual unrest caused by the Celts of Cisalpine Gaul compelled interference* 
The Gauls w^ere then in the course of a backward migration, that is, one from 
West to East (cf. p. 8). The terrible disaster of the year 390 was not yet 
forgotten, but a century and a half had not passed over the land in vain; the 
Roman state wms already strong enough not only to repel the attack, but to 
subdue the country across the Po as far as the x\lps. Then their task was to 
ward off the second and most violent attack of the Carthaginians. This second 
Punic war, after many vicissitudes, added Spain, wrested from the Carthagin- 
ians, to the Roman provinces. PlannibaPs plan to unite the Hellenistic monar- 
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cliies of the East against Eome was wrecked by the superior policy of the 
Komans, who shrltered the alliance and conquered its most active member, King 
Philip III. of Macedon. The war with Macedonia and the Achaean league per- 
mitted the Komans to take a firm footing in Greece also, where they already had 
an ally in the ^Etolian league. Rome’s lust for conquest only became greater; 
for the Hellenistic states, dazzled by the good fortune of Rome, were accustomed 
in all external and internal difficulties to turn to Rome as arbitrator. 

The greatest impulse to the irresistible expansion of the Roman power was 
given when the third Punic war had ended in the incorporation of the Cartha- 
ginian state as the Province of Africa (146). The thought of a world- 
dominion, up till now merely casual, and the natural consequence of favour- 
able events, from this moment confronts us as a j)olitical motive clearly 
realised and carried out with iron resolution through the raising of immense 
armaments and astounding diplomatic skill. Almost simultaneously with Car- 
thage the completely shattered Macedon was incorporated, and then came a rapid 
succession of new provinces — Greece (Achaia), Perganius, left by King Attains 
III. as an inheritance to the Romans {Asm propria), TPansalpine Gaul, Cilicia, 
Gyrene, Bithynia, bequeathed to the Romans by King Nicomedes HI., the island 
of Crete, the kingdom of Pontus on the Black Sea, wrested from the powerful 
Mithradates YI. ; Syria, snatched from the Seleueidie; the island of Cyprus, 
Numidia, Mauretania, Egypt, taken in the year 30 from the Ptolemies, and 
Galatia. Thus the Roman dominion had completely encircled the entire coast 
of the Mediterranean and had penetrated deep into the interior of three conti- 
nents. Then came a series of fresh provinces, some in Europe, some in Asia : 
only At? German races dwelling between the Rhine, Danube and Elbe were able 
to protect themselves against that iron embrace. 

This gigantic frame was held together by one single force — Rome, which 
administered the bewildering conglomeration of the most heterogeneous nations 
The ruling people, the Romans, left to their subjects their language and national- 
ity, religion and worship, manners and customs, trade and industries, unchanged , 
nothing was required of them but obedience, taxes and soldiers. And the 
nations obeyed, paid taxes, furnished recruits and Avere proud to be members of 
the mighty empire. This result Avould bo incomprehensible, despite all the ad- 
vantages of Rome, if the influence of the Phoenicians and Greeks had not pre- 
pared the way. The Phoenician and Greek nature had shot the varied Avarp of 
the national life of the Mediterranean nations and Avoven a stout fabric, from 
Avhich the Romans skilfully cut their imperial mantle. The myriad relations 
AAdiich had been formed betAveen the different members by their mediation could 
not fail to instil, at any rate in the upper strata, a homogeneity in mode of 
thought, feeling and contemplation, AAdiich gradually deepened and revived the 
consciousness of the original and long since forgotten affinity. The Roman AAmrld- 
sovereignty opened up the glad prospect for the different nations that, AAuth- 
out being forced to renounce their national indiAuduality, they might study the 
promotion of their OAAm prosperity in peaceful contact. The place of the ideas 
of nationality, home and fatherland, wRich alone had been predominant until 
noAv, AA’as taken by the all-embracing idea of the state, of a state AAdiich to some 
-extent embodied mankind and took the Avelfare of all alike under its sheltering 
wings. This fabric appeared constructed for eternity. Nothing seemed able to 
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shatter the solidity of its framework - neither the onslaught of external tov^s noi' 
internal dissensions, nor finally the change in form of government — repnblie. 
dictatorship, triumvirate, empire. The state-idea was never lost fri)m sight, no1 
even in the civil wars with their extcnnination of the noblest In the genius 
of CaBsar, the divine Julius (his surname Ka7aap lias become the title of the 
highest grade in monarchical rank), is found the most splendid emljodiment of 
the Roman conception of the state. And when his great -nephew Octavianu;? 
Augustus succeeded in attaining the highest dignity in the state without infring- 
ing the time-honoured system of administration, and in making the office heredi- 
tary for some time, tlie proud edifice seemed to have received its coping-stone. 

The Roman empire of that age formed a world-empire in a stricter sense of the 
word than that of Alexander the Cfreat: it was no mere collection of discordani 
and divergent entities welded by the sword, but an organic living liody, which had 
Rome for its head. The organising genius of the Romans had created a system 
whose threads met in one central point. The capital otfered, also, with its palaces, 
temples, theatres, race^coui'ses, monuments and batlis, with its processions, feasts, 
gladiatorial shows and a thousand ^ssipations, an endless series of attractions. 
For the Romans there was but one city, the ** Urbs ; ’’ ])Ut one limit to the empire, 
that of the ‘‘world.” The Roman spirit did not cling to its city, it s])reud 
over all provinces, not deeply penetrating and absorbing, like tlie Greek s])irit. 
but commanding respect by its self-trust, calm earnestness, and systtanatic order. 
Thus the Roman ideals are a valuable supplement to the Hellenic civilisation. 
On every shore of the Mediterranean they come into contact and by mutual 
interpenetration blend into that distinctive Mediterranean spirit which now 
begins to awaken to self-consciousness. 

G, Christianity 

In the new order of things which had been created in the region of the 
Mediterranean by the enlargement of the Roman empire, the teachings of Christ 
produced a revolution in the intellectual world such as history has but seldom 
seen. The effect of this change w^as neither political nor national, but purely 
intellectual and social. Since all worldly ambition was wanting in the first 
adherents of the Christian religion, who were mostly “ mean people from the 
poorer and more ignorant classes, they exercised at first no immediately sensible 
influence on a public life unalterably east into the inflexible forms of imperial 
Rome. The first attack on them proceeded from Judaism, which was just then 
being annihilated as a political influence and as a nation • liut the dispersion of the 
Jews contributed largely to the spreading broadcast of the seed of Christianity. 
It was an equally important point that the Christian teaching at the very first, 
broke down the narrow barriers of national Jewish thought, filled itself wdth the 
Greek spirit llirough the immense activity of Paul, who had received a Greek 
education and had been brought up a Pharisee, and w'as thereby enabled to enter 
into sympathy with alt mankind. An over- widening power belongs to mono- 
Ihoisin : this power, freed from shackles of nationality, was the more effective 
from the union in the Christian teaching of the belief in one God, with a moral 
code, which, through its gentleness and its love, embracing all mankind without 
castinction, spoke to the hearts of all. For the first time the principle appeared 
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that all men, without distinction, are the '‘children of God'': all of equal 
spiritual worth, all called to the enjoyment of equal rights. 

From the beginning of historical times every social organisation had been 
based on inequality: and although it was only among the Egyptians that this 
jnaneiple wais carried out on the ]\Iediterranean in its strictest form, i.e. 

caste,” yet in every nation a strict division of classes existed. The idea of 
n '' people ” comprised usually only a section of politically privileged citizens, 
more or less restricted in numbers, while under them a large population, without 
political rights or personal freedom, existed as slaves. Even Eome herself, 
steeped in a strict spirit of justice, had maintained slavery as a state institution: 
her economic life wms entirely founded on it Slaves cultivated the fields; slaves 
were busied ^vith crafts and trades, slaves rowed the ships of the merchants, 
v/hile the citizens fulfilled their state obligations by voting in the public assem- 
blies and by military service. Free labour ^vas the exception. Then suddenly 
the Christians came forward and asserted that there was no distinction between 
high and low, bond and free, master and servant; that all men ivere equal 
and had no other duty than to love and to help each other. The first Christians 
certainly made no attempt to introduce this doctrine into ordinary life : they 
emphatically declared that their kingdom was not of this world, and, waiting 
for the realisation of their hopes in the world to come, willingly adapted them- 
selves to their appointed condition. But when such tenets penetrated the dense 
masses of ignorant bondmen, w^as not a mistaken interpretation of the question 
possible? Would not this part of the population be inclined to seek the promised 
equality and fraternity in this wmrld rather than in the next^ Would not the 
enormoi^^o’wd of slaves, presuming on their natural strength and appealing 
TO the new teaching, refuse all further work and actually demand a share in the 
property of the owners? AVould not thus the traditional order of society be 
threatened and the very existence of the state be endangered? A war of all 
against all seemed imminent. 

We can estimate from this how' the first appearance of Christianity with its 
unheard-of demands must have unfolded, uncompromising and threatening, the 
picture of the social cpiestion. The followers of Christianity w^ere either to be 
ridiculed as unpractical enthusiasts or to be hated as dangerous innovators 
The ideal core of Christianity, the manifestation of a pure humanity, wms supe- 
rior to the Jewdsli, Hellenic and Roman nature Mankind must first be educated to 
understand it. As long as that was not the case, the Roman state must offer resist- 
ance to the new’' teaching and strive to suppress it by force. Yet it wms destined 
to discover that the power of thought is greater than that of external violence. 
Yotwuthstanding all the heat of the confliet, it gradually wuis made clear that 
both pursued, although on different roads, the same end, namely, the establish- 
ment of the superiority of the universal to the individual. If Rome strove after 
political sovereignty over the world, Christianity strove after its spiritual union 
under one faith, one w’'orship, one moral law^ The close relationship between these 
two apparently dissimilar aims must lead finally to a mutual understanding— a 
compromise was made. The state abandoned all attempts to suppress by force a 
faith wdiich had already penetrated the higher social strata and had lost its revolu- 
tionary appearance. Christianity, on the contrary, renounced its dreams of a mil- 
lennium and assumed an attitude of toleration tOAvards the calls of earthly life. 
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In tlie end both parties recognised that they could make good use of each other : 
the state recognised in a universal religion wdiich rested on a foundation of moral- 
ity a firm cement to bind together the loosening fabric of the empire ; Christianity 
learnt to value in Eoman life the power of strict organisation, and was busy in 
turning this power to the good of its own welfare. Then came reconciliation. 
The state became Christian, i.e. Christianity became the religion of the predomi- 
nant circles, wdiile its opponents were confined, both in space and social influence, 
to continuously lessening classes (pagani). Christianity organised itself as a 
church, after the model and in the spirit of the Roman state. In return for the 
support afforded by it, the Church desired and obtained from the state the un- 
fettered control of souls, that is, over the thoughts and feelings of all members 
of the state. And so when Christianity, recognised as the Roman state religion, 
had victoriously spanned all the coasts of the ]\Icditerranean, a new bond of 
union was drawn, in which the close inner connection of the members w^as clearly 
seen. The belief in the One God which originated with the Israelites ; the activity 
of the Phoenicians in distributing material goods ; the high flights of thought, the 
appreciation of the beautiful and th^ thirst for research that marked the Hel- 
lenes; the law-loving nature, the spirit of order and the social science of the 
Romans; the moral code of Christianity, which rests on the universal love of 
mankind — all these have a subtle power, and, kept in ceaseless contact and 
balance through the ease of intercourse afforded by the sea, engender the “ ]\Iedi- 
terranean spirit,” characterised by the strong desire for perfection, for wisdom 
and prosperity, for better and more beautiful existence, based on an ever- 
broadening social foundation. 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SPIRIT 
A , The Invasion of the Germanic Races 

The Eoman empire, whose development and extension had placed it in a 
favourable position to unite no inconsiderable portions of mankind, had long 
been the hammer • it was now destined to become the anvil. The '' great fly-wheel 
of all history,” the migration of nations, had stood comparatively still wflnle the 
world-empire of Rome was being built : at least the far-off effects of it had been 
less appreciable on the shores of the Mediterranean. No^v the empire received 
a blow of tremendous violence, dealt by the Germans, under the shock of which 
the fabric of the world crealied. Many a strange rumbling had preceded the 
shock. The first signs of the new movement go back to the onslaught of the 
Cimbrians and Teutons on the Eoman power, some hundred years before the 
beginning of the Christian era, and are repeated at short intervals with increas- 
ing strength. The German tribes on the farther side of the Rhine and the 
Danube become more and more restless ; and though the Suevi in Eoman Gaul 
were conquered by Julius Csesar, all attempts of the Romans to subjugate the 
German tribes on the other side of the two boundary rivers were in vain. Soon 
Rome saw herself restricted to the defensive, and even that position became 
more and more difficult. The Dacians on the lower Danube were only subdued, 
with difSeulty and partially Romanised by numerous colonies. At the mouths of 
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the Danube and on the coasts of the Black Sea the Goths established themselves, 
after dislodging and subduing the Scythians and Sarmatians, and thence over- 
ran in numerous predatory hordes the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor and 
Greece : after occupying Dacia, wdnch the Romans had given up, they founded 
a kingdom which stretched from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 

Besides this, in the extreme east of Rome's Asiatic empire the renewed 
attacks of the Parthians gave cause to suspect that the great reservoirs of popu- 
lation in central Asia were once more about to be poured out. This outbreak 
occurred in full force at the precise moment when the Roman empire, which had 
already become rotten to the core, split under the burden of its owm weight into 
tw^o halves, a w^estern and an eastern, wuth Rome and Constantinople as capitals. 
The Huns, a numerous nation of horsemen, Mongolian in race, living in central 
Asia, being hard pressed, began to move and drive everything steadily before 
them in their march w’estw^ard. On the Volga the Huns came upon the Alanes, 
also a nomad nation of horsemen, consisting of a mixture of Germans and Sar- 
matians, and hurried them on with them. Both together hurled themselves 
against the new kingdom of the Goths ^d shattered il While the eastern por- 
tion of this people spread wuth the Huns and Alanes into the Dacian-Pannonian 
lowlands, the w'estern Goths threw their wdiole Aveight first against the eastern 
and then the w^estern Roman empire. Athaulf, Alaric’s successor, led them out 
of Italy into Gaul and Spain. 

In the meanAvhile the impact of the Huns, wdiich had destroyed the Goths, 
had set all the German tribes w^estAvard of the Vistula into motion and had 
caused their general advance toAvards the Avest and south: hence ensued a 
AA^omen and children and all movable possessions, Avhieh flooded 
Europe and did not break up or halt until the Mediterranean shores Avere 
reached. But before the equipoise of the nations, AAdiich Avere crowding on each 
other in storm and stress, could be restored, ncAV masses kept rolling ouAA^ards 
The Germanic tribes AA^ere folloAved by the Slavonic, Avho occupied the habitations 
Avhich the former had left, and gradually began to spread over the broad stretch 
of land betAA^een the Baltic and the Black Seas. Behind these appeared hordes 
of Tataric and uncertain origin (Bulgarians, laziges. Altars, etc.), continually 
keeping the line moAung AvestAvard. 

The fate of the Roman empire was sealed. It could not withstand such 
pressure. Even that splendid system AA^ent dowm before the flood of rapacious 
barbarians. Only in vain did the Romans take troop after troop of these bar- 
barians into their OAAm pay; in A^ain they conceded to them border state after 
border state as a buhvark, and AARen the AA^estern Roman government, in order 
to protect at least their ancestral land, Italy, recalled their OAvn legions from 
the provinces, these AA^ere immediately inundated. Among the first aaAio kneAv 
nothing of the last ” the Germans poured over the empire. At the beginning of 
the fifth century the Franks established themselves in northern, the Burgundians 
in eastern, Gaul; the Vandals marched to Spain, and driven thence by the West 
Goths, AA^ho AA^ere vacating Italy, they crossed over the Straits of Gibraltar into 
Roman Africa. Meantime the West Goths settled in Spain and Aquitania. But 
even Italy itself had not drained the cup of misery to the dregs Avhen the bands 
of Alarie plundered her. Attila, the scourge of God,” dreaming of a AA^orld- 
empire, had. led the hordes of horsemen from the kingdom of the Huns, Alanes- 
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and Gotlis, against western Europe. He encountered in Gaul the Kouian com- 
mander Actius, under whom the Pranks, Burgundians, "West Goths, Gauls and 
the remnants of the Komans had united in coiiiinon defence. Attila, compelled 
on the plains of Chalons to retreat, swooped doun on Upper Italy, iiliere he 
destrojmd the flourishing town of Aquileia. He died, it is true, as early as 453 ; 
but Home found in his place two dangerous enemies. The German Odovacar, 
who had been intrusted by the Romans with the protection of Italy, deposed the 
last Roman emperor and, without any opposition, made Italy Germaine Heantime 
the By 2 antine emperor, Zeno, had shaken the threatening presence of the 
Pannonian East-Gothic kingdom from off his neck by prompting Theoderie to 
conquer Italy. That great East Goth succeeded not only in making himself 
king of Italy in the place of Odovacar, but in transmitting the sovereignty to 
his descendants. His chief aim was to abolish the national differences between 
Romans and Goths. Unfortunately the Goths, when they became Christians, 
had adopted the doctrine of Arius, which Church and state had rejected, and 
even if they adapted themselves to the Roman forms in government, the union 
was limited to the peacef«il occupancy ^f a common territory During these 
changes in Italy new German kingdoms were rising in the former Roman prov- 
inces on the west and south. In Gaul, the Salic Franks, under Chlodwig (486), 
had annihilated the last remnants of the Roman rule and had adopted the 
Christian doctrine sanctioned by Rome. Prom this germ grew the Prankish 
power, destined for such future greatness. In Spain, Athaulf had already laid 
the foundation of a West-Gothic sovereignty. Enrich and his successors ruled 
over this AA^est-Gothic elective monarchy until 711. The amalgamation of Goths 
and Romans in Spain proceeded far more smoothly than in Italy, ,-r'-;7^»j^lly 
because King Receared (587) was converted from Arian to orthodox Christian- 
ity, and formed a legislature for both nations in common. Dislodged by the 
victorious West Goths, the Vandals had already withdrawn to Roman Africa; 
their king Geiserich had conquered the whole province (439) and made Carthage 
the capital of a kingdom which was destined to live for nearly a century. The 
Vandals, who had become a considerable maritime power, then acquired Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica and the Balearic Islands, and were dreaded not only in Italy 
(455, sack of Rome) , but also in Byzantium. Yet the warm climate and the luxury 
of later Rome soon sapped the strength of the Northerners. A blending with the 
Romans had been impracticable, since the Y andals, who in contrast to the other 
Germans were intolerant in religion, as zealous Arians relentlessly persecuted 
the adheients of the Roman Church. At this time the East Roman empire took 
a fresh lease of life under Justinian I. This prince, hard pressed in the North 
bj the Bulgarians and in the East by the Persians, entertained the idea of 
lestoring the unity and the greatness of the pristine Roman empire: the success 
and skill of his brave generals, Belisarius and Narses, made this goal seem 
actually attainable. After the annihilation of the disintegrating Vandal power, 
the southern coasts of West-Gothic Spain were conquered and held for some 
time.^ Then the Byzantine armies turned to Italy, and after twenty years of 
fighting the power of the East Goths was ended. But the times were unfavour- 
able for a complete restoration; fresh hordes were following the main body of 
migrating Eastern nations. The territories in Pannonia and Dacia, which had 
been abandoned m Ins time by Theodoric, had been occupied by Langobardi and 
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Gepidi. lu the wars of extermination winch had broken out between the two 
races the Langobardi won the day : but they had to yield to the pressure of the 
Tatanc Avars, and moved westward. In the year 568 the Langobardi, under 
Alboin, reached the borders of Italy. In a very brief period they had conquered 
almost the whole land. The independent sx^int of the Langobardi hardly toler- 
ated the rule of their ovm kings, and each duke sought rather to become a ruler 
on his own account. Thus the first foundations Avere laid for the political 
disintegration of Italy. After King Authari (589) had married the Bavarian 
Theodelinde, an adherent to the Eoman faith, close relations arose between the 
conquerors and the conquered. Steady amalgamation made the German spirit 
retreat further and further into the background, until at last it was stifled by 
the Eoman. In the struggle against powerful vassals, against the remnants 
of the Byzantine exarchate at Eavenna, and against the influence of the bishop 
of Eome, the kingdom of the Langobardi gradually sank to rum, until in 774 
a foreign iuA^ader gave it its death blmv. 

B . The Inv.w^ion of Islaiv? 

The mighty movement in the north of the Mediterranean, outlines of which 
have been sketched in the jireceding pages, has its counterpart in a later move- 
ment on the eastern and southern coasts. Here also a migration begins, not 
indeed from unknown regions, but starting from a definite local centre. It 
advanced not as a half-unknown natural force, but springing from one individ- 
ual will. The southeastern angle of the basin of the Mediterranean, the birth- 
pi a cAi«*!i«^A^onotheistic religions, once more produced an idea of the One God, 
Avhich united in itself the obstinate zeal of the worship of Jehovah ivitli the 
expansive power of the Christian religion. Islam, the doctrine taught by 
Mahomet, not only cpiickly took root in Arabia, its home, but greiv irresistibly 
greater: all nations on the face of the earth Avere to be converted to the belief 
in Allah and his Prophet, and by the SAvord, if other means failed. Thus the 
previously isolated Arabian nation suddenly SAA^ept beyond its borders Avith 
overAvhelming poAver, the leader in a second migration. 

The invasion of the Arabs did not drive the other peoples before it, as the 
German migration had done ; it overAAEelmed them. The successors of j\Iahomet, 
aaEo as Kalifs Avere the spiritual and temporal rulers of their people, immedi- 
ately commenced an attack on the two great neighbouring x^OAA’ers. Omar de- 
prived the Byzantines of Syria, Palestine, Phoenicia, Egypt and the north coast 
of Africa. His successor, Othman, conquered Persia and destroyed the royal 
house of the Sassanides. 

Plardly had the Arabs settled on the ]\Iediterranean AAdien they became in- 
spired Avith the life of the IMediterranean spirit; and although the situation of 
their country, bounded by three seas, had in thousands of years never once 
caused them to turn their thoughts to navigation, they noAV became navi- 
gators. On the Phoenician coast, the classic cradle of maritime life, they 
created for themselves, as it Avere in a moment, poAA’erful fleets, A\nth AAdiich they 
not only ventured on a naval Avar AAuth the Byzantines, but also seized the 
AvorkPs trade into their OAvn hands The influence of the Mediterranean asserted 
itself. Contact AAdth the Gra^co-Eoman civilisation aroused in them a spirit of 
VOL. lA^ — 3 
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research and a love for science. At a time when Europe v as retrograding mlei- 
lectually and morally through the Hood of barbarous nations and the subversal 
of all institutions, the Arabs became almost the only transmitters of culture. 
Under the Kalifate of the Ommiades (i)61-750), vlio transferred then* court 
to Damascus, the Arabian supremacy was extended still more widely. AVhile it 
spread in Asia as far as the Caucasus, the Caspian and Aral Seas, the Sir-darja 
and away towards India, it invaded Europe from Africa in a direction just 
opposite to the })ath of Vandal invasion. In the year 711 the Arabs put an end 
to the kingdom of the "West Goths, swarmed over the Pyrenees into the kingdom 
of the Franks, and occupied the Balearic Islands, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily and 
even Tarentum. 


C. Retrospective 

Ir we consider as a whole the movement of the nations, continuing from the 
middle of the fourth to the eighth century and beyond, we notice before every- 
thing else a predominant*line of advance from East to AVest on both sides of the 
MedttoiTanean. In the Aorth the movement begins earlier and penetrates deeper: 
in the Smith it is a deliberate course of action. In both cases it is brought 
to a halt by the Atlantic Ocean and is compelled to describe a right angle and 
to strike out into a new direction. Determined by the nature of the ground, their 
inarch leads the wanderers across the sea at the point where the continents are 
closest to each other, at the Straits of Gibraltar : here the two currents meet and 
join their waters. Tims the living strength of both is destroyed. The moving 
circle of nations round the Mediterranean is now completely closed.^gijj^^vhole 
movement must come to a stop, even if the pressure from behind eontinnes, for 
it can no longer go forward : the two ends of the thread have been joined, and 
form a tangled skein, which prevents all progress. Now the problem for the 
nation is how to plant themselves firmly in the ground, to hold fast to the con- 
quered territory as far as possible, and to keep off the next comers. As for the 
basin of the IMediterranean itself, which again became the scene of events in 
the history of the world, it showed itself for the second time to be the mighty 
breakwater or the great receiver, in which the motley mixture of nations fer- 
ments and in the end is purified into more perfect forms. During the great 
storm, indeed, and immediately after it there is more fermentation than purifica- 
tion to be observed on the Mediterranean. An old world has been shattered into 
fragments, and the new world knows not wdiat is to he made out of the scattered 
rums. A lofty, and eventually an over-refined civilisation has been compelled 
to bow beneath the rude steps of nations exuberant with animal strength. It 
IS not to be expected of times when thousands slain unnoticed lie that 
men should show any comprehension of intellectual development, of humanity, 
0. law and order, of the ideal conception of life. The only things that gained 
respect were booty won by the sword, personal courage, and bodily strength. 

Life conpsts in defending one s self.- In fact, all that the laborious work 
01 civilisation had reared in many centuries was breaking up : not merely manu- 
art-treasures, temples and theatres, roads and bridges, aqueducts 
c d malts, but ideals, plans and achievements, intellectual efforts in fact, 
the entire sphere of thought and emotion in the ancient world. And yet in this 
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collapse of all existing things, in the helpless striving after a new, dimly pictured 
order of things, the Mediterranean spirit, apparently crushed, preserved its 
vitality and its supremacy. Yet the close historical connection between the 
nations of the Mediterranean, which, though little apparent, was all the more 
close, expressed itself from that period onwards so vigorously that it irresistibly 
drew even foreign elements into its charmed circle. It is remarkable what little 
tenacity in the preservation of their own individuality is evinced by these 
foreigners, from the time of their becoming settled on the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. AYe can certainly trace in this the influence of the mild climate, the 
more eifeminate way of living, as compared with previous times, the charm of 
the Southern wmmen, the more frequent indulgence in wine ; again, the number 
of the immigrants may have been small in comparison with the original popula- 
tion: but the fact remains that the conquerors, through trade, marriage and 
other intimate relations, soon experienced an ethnological change, as a result 
of which the Germanic elements sink into obscurity with astonishing rapidity. 


D. The Eise op the Eomance Nations 

On the other hand, the influence of the Eoman civilisation developed irresist- 
ible strength in the mixture of races. This had appeared much earlier (we 
may recall the Romanising of Africa and Dacia by colonists and soldiers), and 
w^as especially remarkable now in Italy and the western countries. In the 
Pyrensean peninsula, after the AVest Goths in the third century of their rule 
had their nationality by intermarriage with the natives, the Spaniards 

arose, in whom, in spite of liberal mixture with Celtiberians, Greeks and Cartha- 
ginians, the Romance element was predominant. Similarly in the Apennine penin- 
sula, the Lombards gradually w’^ere transformed into the Italians by mixture 
with the Romans and the relies of the Gothic and Greek population. And even 
the strongest and most tenacious of the Germanic peoples that came into direct 
contact with the Romans, the Franks in Gaul, changed and blended with Romans 
and Gauls into the French, in whom the Celtic element was most prominent and 
next the Romance, while the Germanic almost disappeared ; only the eastern tribes 
■of the Franks, through the support of the hardy Frisians, Saxons and Bajuwari, 
preserved their identity and developed it into a German nationality in combina- 
tion with these tribes. The feeble cohesion of the Germanic tribes, notwithstand- 
ing all their natural strength, is shown also by their almost sudden disappearance 
from the field of history (East Goths after 555, Gepidge after 568, Vandals after 
534 : for the opposite view, see Loher’s Guanches Hypothesis) . They change their 
religion with a certain facility. AA^ith the exception of the orthodox Franks, all the 
Germanic tribes had adopted Arian Christianity ; but as soon as they were settled 
among the Romans they mostly adopted the Roman religion. This fact presents a 
striking contrast to the Semites (Jews and Arabs), who preserved their native 
manners, customs and faith even in dispersion and under unaccustomed circiim- 
f^tances of life. AYe must, however, bear in mind that the Germanic tribes were in 
the position of advanced outposts, which shattered the old world like battering- 
rams and were broken off from the great parent stock by the violence of the 
impact. 
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Amain reason wliy the Germanic races were at a disadvantage in the compound- 
ing of nations on the ^Mediterranean, lies in the consideration that the conquered 
had at their command a well-developed literary language and a rich literature, 
while the conquerors were badly oil' in this respect. Writing, indeed, existed 
among them (Runes), hut the knowledge of it was rare, and a wiutten literature 
was entirely wanting. It is thus comprehensible that, as new conditions demanded 
a freer use of writing from the Germans, they found it more difficult to express 
themselves in their own tongue than in the foreign one, in the use of which they 
could obtain advice and help. Thus a foreign language was already in use for 
communication at a distance, and it was only a step farther to employ it for oral 
communication. He who neglects his mother-tongue has lost half ins nationality. 
Superior civilisation proved more powerful than brute strength; and the suc- 
ceeding generations employed the more developed ancient language all the sooner, 
as the new one was inadequate for the expressions of a number of ideas, 
with which the Germans first became acipiainted through the Romans. Again, 
the ancient language was the language of the Church, to whose care and protec- 
tion all that was left of culture in thos*?^ rnde times had fled: and the Church 
began then to exert over the simple minds of the Germans a greater spiritual 
inliuence than it ever did over the native races of the Mediterranean. Again, 
language only forms a single link in the chain of influences which are at 
work in the amalgamation of nations. Although the Griuco-Roman civilisation 
■was buried by the migration of the races under an avalanche of semi-barbarian 
debris, yet it was not stifled; but here and there, at first in isolated spots, then 
in numerous places, it broke through with increasing strength and forced its Avay 
up to the surface again. Naturally it became impregnated with the 

foreign element that covered it, yet it transmitted to them so many of its charac- 
teristics that their further development in the direction of a single Mediterranean 
spirit was accelerated. 


E, Byzantium 


In the East Roman empire, which survived, though in a diminished form, the 
storms of the migrations, the Graeco-Roman culture was not exposed to the same 
destructive influences as in the western countries of the Mediterranean. At 
least the Balkan peninsula, with its capital, Constantinople, was able for a 
considerable time to ward oft the invasion of the Avars, Bulgarians and Arabs. 
But it fell a victim to a peculiar internal disintegration. ■While in the West the 
crumbling civilisation had fertilised a fresh soil vigorous with life, the East 
remained externally quite unscathed ; but internallyr owing to the pressure of 
the Tatars and the Semites, it was conflned to its own limits and broke up in 
isolation. The old Hellenism, deprived of air and light, had passed into Bysan- 
timsm. The change was characterised by a remarkable formulation of Christian 
doctrine, by a perpetually growing opposition to Rome and the Roman Church, 
especially after the schism and the rise of a despotic form of government which 
lac not pieviously existed. This development showed a complete divergence 

therefore cannot be further traced here 
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G. The Germans and the Slavs on the Outer Side 

The other Germanic races that had been forced onward by the great movement 
of the nations, and from \vhom eventually the German people emerged, finally 
established themselves north of the Alps or continued their march further 
beyond the Baltic and the North Sea; this is not the place to discuss them (cf. 
Vol. YI.). The physical characteristics of that part of Middle Europe which 
was occupied hy the Teuton races who remained or became Germans definitely 
determined their historical development in a different direction. These territories 
are separated from the hlediterranean by the boundary-wmll of the Alps, and 
their great rivers, with one single exception, flou' towards the North Sea and the 
Baltic. wAich are equally Mediterranean ’’ seas of sharply defined peculiarities 
in history, geography, and civilisation. The Germans linked themselves to the 
North European group. Here they found the surroundings congenial ; here they 
could establish a nucleus of power and develop on a national basis, while 
immediate contact with the Mediterraifean was dangerous (cf. the fate of the 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards) On similar grounds the Slavs have no relations 
with the Mediterranean. This continental people, so conspicuously peaceful and 
agricultural, seemed diligently to avoid the shores of the Mediterranean In 
one spot only, at the northeast corner of the Adriatic, members of the Slavonic 
family, the Choivates (Croats, Chrowotes), have settled in a dense mass. These 
became, indeed, skilful seamen through mixture with the old Illyrians, but 
their owui coasts: and as a nation they w^ere too few and 
in their 7>olitical development too independent to exercise a predominant in- 
lluence on the shaping of the life on the Mediterranean. Slavs, indeed, flooded 
Greece in great masses, but their nation wms as little able to gain a firm footing 
there as the Germanic race in Spain and Italy. They soon were blended with the 
natives into the modern Greek nation, in which the Hellenic spirit prevailed; and 
with it they became the prey of the ever narrowing Byzantinism. 

E. The Normans and the Crusades 

Nevertheless, a Germanic race once more asserted its vigorous strength in the 
Mediterranean at a time wiien national life had already begun to assume the 
fixed outlines of that form, wiiicli has been maintained essentially up to the 
present day. The appearance of the Normans is the more noteworthy in that 
they follow^ed a path as yet untrodden by the migrating nations, that is, they 
came by sea and from the North. The Teutonic population of Scandinavia had, 
in consequence of the barrenness of their home, at an early period turned their 
attention to piracy, and thus became the pest of the North. The spirit of 
adventure, ambition, and the consciousness of physical strength made the Nor- 
mans no longer content with piracy, but sent them out, always in ships, on 
lasting conquests. Charles the Great had already been forced to defend his 
kingdom against the attacks of the Normans: and tow^ards the middle of the 
ninth century they had established themselves firmly in England and northern 
Prance: here Charles III., the Simple, w’-as compelled in 911 formally to sur- 
render all Normandy to them. In the Mediterranean the Normans, sailing 
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through the Straits of Gibraltar, had as early as the second half of the ninth 
century appeared as bold pirates, plundering the coasts as far as Greece* but 
the bold defence of the Arabs and Spaniards had hindered a pernianent occupa- 
tion then Nevertheless, this enterprising race had by the sixth decade of the 
eleventh century succeeded in founding a national kiiigdoin in Lower Italy and 
Sicily, which for a century and a half liourished exceedingly. 

The founders of this kingdom had come from Normandy, where the Normans 
had quickly become ehnstianised, had accepted French customs with the adap- 
tability characteristie of the Teutons, and had changed into a (luite distinctive 
nation. Civilisation could not take from them their love of liberty, their lust 
for adventure, and their eagerness for action*; but since religion and custom 
forbade Christians to rob and murder, they sought a new held of activity. This 
they found in the war against Islam. They gradually so extended their cam- 
paigns that they reached even the East and carried aivay with them all the 
Christian nations of Europe. The movement of the Crusades, a tide of AVestern 
nations flowing back towards the East, did not originally start from the Nor- 
mans, but it is connected Avith the establishment of their supremacy in Lower 
Italy. This noteworthy people, in whom the pious enthusiasm and the calm 
determination of the North was united with the fiery fancy and emotional nature 
of the South, had on their reception of Christianity given it an enthusiastic and 
romantic direction. They yearned to visit the places where Christ had lived, 
taught, and suffered. AA^hen the news spread through Europe, chiefly from the 
Normans, that in those places, which the Mohammedans held, native Christians 
and western pilgrims were being oppressed, a mood gradually took nossession 
of them which fanned the religious ardour, the ambition, and the of 

the AVestern nations and ultimately brought about the long war of the Christian 
AVest with the Mohammedan East. This war, the theatre of which was exclu- 
sively the basin of the Mediterranean, and by which the inhabitants of that 
region were once more thrown into complete confusion, culminated at first in 
the reconquest of the Holy Land by Christendom and in the spread of Christian- 
ity over the known world; but in time the purely religious and moral motives 
fell into the background to make room for political schemes of aggrandisement. 
But both these impulses show the power of the reanimated Alediterranean spirit, 
which, kept in ceaseless movement like waves of the sea, now pressed on from 
AVest to East Its most zealous promoters of the Crusades were the Normans, 
not as a united people, but in the form of numerous wandering knights and 
adventurers. Since these bold freelances were accustomed to make a stay in 
Lower Italy on their voyages to Palestine and back, in order to have a passing 
encounter with the Arabs, they found ample opportunity there to mix in the 
various quarrels of the counts and barons, the former Lombard feudal lords 
and Greeks, and to place at their disposal their swords, which readily leapt from 
their scabbards. In this way they won much for themselves. First the Arabs 
were driven out; in 1030 Apulia wdth its capital, Aversa, appears already as 
a Norman possession. Soon afterwards the sons of Tancred de Hauteville suc- 
ceeded in uniting the small Norman lordships in Italy. In 1071 Robert Guiscard 
was recognised by the papal chair as Duke of Apulia and Calabria, while at the 
same time his brother Roger ended the Arab rule in Sicily and conquered the 
whole island. 
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ISIeanwhiie the groat retrograde migration of the Crusades had commenced 
(109G). Struck by the mighty impact of the AVesterii armies, the MohaimiiedcUi 
house of Seljuk, which ]iad entered on the mheritaiice of the Arab Kalifs. 
.seemed ready to fall to ruins, as once the Roman empire under the shock of the 
barbarians. Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine uere quickly conquered by the 
Crusaders, and AVestern knights created Eastern kingdoms for themselves. 
Codfrey de Bouillon of Lorraine became King of Jerusalem , the Norman Bohe- 
mund of Tarentum, son of Robert Guiscard, became Prince of Antioch, the 
Provencal Raimond of Toulouse, Prince of Tripoli. By the side of these secular 
piTiicipalities were organised the spiritual knightly orders, the Knights of St. 
John, the Templars, and the Teutonic order, independent bodies, possessed of 
great wealth. Yet AVestern civilisation found no favourable soil in the East, 
because it adhered rigidly to its religious, romantic, and feudal character and 
was inclined to little leniency towards the equally rigid racial and social 
forms of the East. It also found a malicious opponent in the Byzantinism of 
the Greek population, which opposed the Latins with outspoken hostility 
Thus, in spite of the first dazzling suoeess, the AAAstAm system never took firm 
root, but was soon itself hard pressed after the Mohammedans had recovered 
from Hieir first alarm and had found a vigorous ruler in the Sultan Saladin. 

It is remarkable that the very same Normans, who in the East were the 
implacable foes of Islam, not only refrained fiom oppressing and persecuting 
their numerous Arabic subjects in their owm kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, but 
treated them with actual consideration, being eager to effect an amalgamation 
of races. The Arabs of the East had at that time been crushed by Seljuks, Turks, 
and or driven back to their original home. The Arabs of Spam and 

Sicily, on the contrary, had reached a stage of civilisation higher than that 
attained by almost any part of Europe. And since the fanaticism of these Arabs 
was not nearly so keen as that of their Eastern co-religionists, their union with 
the rest of the motley population of Sicily did not seem at all impossible. In 
fact, it did come about to a certain degree; and if it was not completely success- 
ful, the reason lies in the early dissolution of the Norman power, which after 
extraordinary prosperity succumbed m the war (1194) against the world-monarchy 
personified in the German imperial House of the Hohenstaufer. Prom that time 
the Normans, who were always \veak in numbers, disappeared from the Aledi- 
terranean without leaving any trace beyond a glorious memory. Their con- 
querors, the Staufer, as lords of Lower Italy and Sicily, showed consideration 
to the Arabs and made friendly advances to them; but they also sank into 
obscurity, and the French and Spanish, who succeeded to their rule in Naples 
and Sicily, w^ere bent only on driving out the Saracens by force or exterminating 
them. 

Islam wreaked vengeance on Christianity for this loss by pi*eparing a speedy 
end for the AAmstern power in Asia. After Saladin in 1187 had retaken Jeru- 
salem, all attempts of the Christians to recover it proved fruitless. At the close 
of the twelfth century the AN^estern powers had to abandon Asia. On the other 
hand, in the beginning of the thirteenth century a Hew attempt was made by 
them to expand in the East, this time at the expense of the Byzantine kingdom. 
Under the pretext of a crusade, an expedition of Christian knights, whose moving 
spirit was the Doge of Venice, started straight for Constantinople by sea, cap- 
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map of tlie C'oiuitries of the Mediterranean/’) The impulse towards expansion 
is qiienehed and ^‘R’es place to one towards the internal improvement of all that 
concerns the nation, the state, and civilisation. After the struggle between the 
two confiieting religions^ Christianity and Islam, lasting two hundred years, had 
ended in the exhaustion of both, a silent understanding Avas arrived at. The 
subsequent advance of the Turks into Europe presents another aspect • in this, 
religious reasons no longer play the chief part and the immsion of the 
Turks ethnically exercised but little influence. The West and the East had 
learnt to knoAv each other. Not only had the long sword of the knight crossed 
with the scimitar of the Saracen, not only had the Gospel matched itself against 
the Koran, but Western and Eastern life had come into contact. Thereafter 
many intellectual threads Avere spun back and forAvards betAveen the two, mark- 
ing ncAV paths of trade and commerce over the sea. A certain reciprocal appre- 
ciation of each other’s strength, character, mental abilities, and nature began to 
assert itself, an appreciation of Avhat each might learn, borrow, or buy from the 
other. 

To this gradually daAvning khoAvkdge Avas joinecl the comdction that the 
forcible incorporation of the enemy’s territory Avould be difficult and, even if 
possible, AAnuld perhaps not conduce to the Avelfare of either. The long-continued 
hostility betAveen the tAvo halves of the Mediteiranean had caused the building 
of large fleets upon it and had transformed insignificant coast toAvns, e.g Pisa, 
Genoa, Venice, into maritime poAvers, fleet and merchant naAqy both required 
occupation. After the great Avar had ended, only maritime trade and petty 
Avarfare AA^^gre profitable. In fact, marilime frade on the Mediterranean. Avhich 
had greatly diminished, OAVing to the migration of the nations, flourished so 
splendidly during and after the time of the Crusades that all preAuous results 
Avere eclipsed. This prosperity Avas accompanied by a rapid groAvth of national 
AA’ealth, the exchange of tlie productions peculiar to the different regions, a 
refinement in manners, an aAvakcning of the desire for traA^l and of ardour for 
research, and a uniA^ersal enlargement of knoAvledge. Familiarity Avilli the East 
and its ciAulisation, AAdiich had almost been lost hy the inhabitants of the Avesterii 
Mediterranean, aAVoke a multitude of new thoughts, AAdiich fructified and ad- 
vanced the development of vState, politics, society, and science. This mental 
change Avas greatly accelerated by the fact that the West in its neAV system Avas 
in many Avays permeated AAuth suiudvals of old Mediterranean ideas. 

On the other side a similar dispersion of Western elements Avas produced in 
the East through these causes. Partly as remnants of the Latin state system, 
partly as colonists and traders, Burgundians, ProAmieals, Spaniards, Southern 
Italians, Lombards, Genoese, Venetians, and Illyrians had spread in great nnin» 
hers over the coasts of Syria, the JEgean and the Black Sea. These outposts of 
the West Avere, of course, too Aveak to exert an ethnical influence on the life 
of the Eastern nations, yet AATre strong enough, in unioif AAdth thematiA^e Grinco- 
Slavs and the Turko-Tatars, AAdio AA^re slrcnmimr in from the far East, to preA^ent 
the formation of marked nationalities. Thus they haA^e contributed toAvards 
giving that character to the eastern basin of the Mediterranean Avhieh attaches 
to it at the present day, that of a mechanical medley of race fragments, shoAAdng 
no trace of chemical affinity, and therefore incapable of any of those bonds 
which have made united nations out of the conglomerate populations of the 
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West. In tile motley mosaic of race's in the easteiTi :Medilerrauean basin, which 
makes possible even at the present day an Eastern (piestmii, the most di\ers!‘ and 
inharmonious patches are formed liy tin* various ethnic uroups tlial iinaded the 
East after the Crusade - and even if most of these seetioiis were' torn u]) ajaain. 
the Eastern question pul forth its iirst roots into the leaps vhn-li could not be 
tilled up naturally. It reaches, therefore, far back into the past - it is nut so 
much a modern force as an ethnographical ({uestnai iinsidved b\^ history. 

B . The Eenaissanee op the IMeditekkaxeax Spikei 

The universal interests of mankind, formerly i)ut into the liaekground, partly 
by the deafening din of arms and partly by a scholasticism, winch felter(Ri the 
intellect, came gradually back to mens minds, occupied their thoughts, and 
found zealous supporters. That theory of life whieli had been born vhen tin* 
exploits of Alexander the Great widened the hoiizoa of man, viiieli had assumed 
a more lasting form under the Roman empire, and, socially })iintied, had Ix'eu 
established by tnuniphanCCliristianity upon the moral north of man as a liasis, 
once more arose. Henceforth the Renaissance, embodying this conee])tioii, selects 
and brings together the best epialities of all previous manifestatKois in an intel- 
lectual new birth. Through this movement the i\Iediterran(*an spirit, w]ios(* 
Eourees had been many, and whose growtli had been slow, becoming conscious of 
itself, was destined to attain unity. The peculiar nature of tlie Mediterranean 
spirit finds its purest expression in the Renaissances vhicli comprises in itself 
material, moral, and intellectual welfare, the beautiful and the useful, the rights 
of the state and the citizen, and the free unfolding of the individual. Rejoieinir 
in the poAver of creation, it passed directly into the wider conception of Euro])ean 
civilisation. This accounts for the superiority of European civilisation over tlie 
other cmlisations of the world and the triumphant manner in wliich, radiating 
from the hlediterranean, it lias spread over the Avorld. Its progress continues in 
our own day, and in perfect adaptation to time and place it has grown more 
ennobling, more enriching, more intense. 
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II 

THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF THE BLACK SEA AND ON 
THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

By DE. KAEL GEOEG BEANDIS 


1. ASIA MINOR 

A . The Geography op Asia Minor and its Historical Importance 

$ 

T he great peninsula projecting from the Asiatic continent towards the 
west has been called Asia Minor (37 ixivpa AarUi ) since ancient times 
on account of its connection with xisia. It is divided from Syiia 
and Mesopotamia on the south and the southeast by the Taurus 
range and its northwestern continuation, the Antitaurus. On the northeast 
the range of the Paryadres, which follows the south shore of the Black Sea, 
and on the east the whole Armenian highlands along the upper course of the 
Euphrates separate it from the Caucasus region. On the north the boundary 
is the BlaAv Sea, on the west the -lEgean. For the most part, Asia hliiior con- 
sists of a large elevated plateau, stretching from the Taurus Mountains to 
the mountains running along the southern coast of the Black Sea. Only in 
the west there extend fertile, well-watered plains between the deeply indented 
seaboard, full of bays and harbours, and the various ranges on the coast, 
wdiich form, as it were, the passage to the tableland. In the north the 
coast of Asia Minor approaches within a few miles of Europe, from which it 
is separated only by the narrow straits of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, 
wFile further southward the numerous islands of every size form a sort of 
bridge across to Hellas. Thus Asia hlinor forms a conneeting-lmk between 
Asia and Europe, and is influenced by both in its historical development, but 
as geographically it does not form a perfect unit, it has never attained political 
or national independence. 


B . Prei.imtnary Eemarks on the Ethnology of the Native and Immigrant 

Paces of Asia IMinor 

(a) Native Baccs.—N^o meet here from the very first a large number of differ- 
ent tribes. The hlceonians and Lydians dwelt in the country watered by the 
Hermus ; they were bounded on the south first by the Carians and then by the 
Tivcians. In the gorges and valleys of the western Taurus and its spurs lived the 
Milyae, Solymi, and especially the Pisidians and Isaurians. The Cilicians possessed 
the main range of these mountains with the southern ridges, while Cappadocians 
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and Lyeaonians had occupied the tableland northward of the Taurus Xotwith- 
standiiig our extremely scanty knowledge oi‘ the earliest times, ne can notice some 
shifting of population in this medley of peoples. Thus the name of the Cappa- 
docians and Cappadocia occurs first in the Persian era, before that time these 
regions as far as the Taurus were held by Tibareni and hlosehi, whom wt" re- 
discover later as small tribes in the mountains on the coast of Pontus, and still 
earlier the Cheta, as ive shall see, had descended hence into northern Syria. 
But, taken all in all, these nations ahvays inhabited the same territory and stand 
out in sharp contrast to the Thracian and Ch*eek tribes, w’ho are known to lia\e 
been immigrants. They must therefore be reckoned as antoehthonous. Tlie 
close relationship betvreen the tribes is proved most conclusively by similarity in 
language. In the wdiole district inhabited b}’' them there are very numerous 
names of places ending in ssos ’’ and ‘‘ nda ’’ (Terniessos, Sagalassos; Qfno- 
anda, Laranda) and many names of persons agreeing in roots and endings. 
Formerly attempts w’ere made to assign the nations in Asia iMinor partly to the 
Semitic and partly to the Indo-Germamc stock, so that wdiile some considered the 
Cappadocians, Lydians, Lycians, and ^'ariaus to be Iiido-Cermans, and tlu‘ 
Pisidians, Isaurians, Cilicians to be Semites, othei*s classihed them differently ; 
but after the relationship of these nations had become clearer, the conviction 
has gradually gained ground that in dealing wuth these inhabitants of Asia 
Minor w’-e have to deal wuth a distinct race. But it is not clear at present how’ 
far they are connected with the inhabitants of the south slopes of the Caucasus, 
i.e. the Iberians and Albanians ; with those of the mountains of the Pontic coast, 
i.e. the Tibareni and Moschi, wdio, as w^e have seen, in early times extended far 
over the tableland up to the Taurus; with the Chalybes, wiio ow'ed fheir Greek 
name to their skill in obtaining iron and steel (x^'^vip) from the iron ore wiiieh 
lay exposed on the surface of their mountains , or wuth the numerous other tribes 
of this region. 

Characteristic of many tribes in Asia Minor is the w^orship of the great Mother 
of the Gods, kla, or Ammas, a nature goddess, wiio has her seat on the moun- 
tain tops and takes many titles from them (Dindymene, Idaia, Sipylene, 
Cybele), and from her proceed all growTh and decay in nature as w^ell as all 
civilisation. She is the protectress of city walls and gates, and wears, therefore, 
the mural crowm. In her honour feasts w^ere celebrated with wild revelry, witli 
dance and crashing music, and in her service priests gashed their bodies, and 
maidens prostituted themselves. In the great centres of the worship of the 
Mother of the Gods there were numerous priests and an equal number of sacred 
slaves. xVmong the Phrygians, as w'cll as among the Dardani (kindred stocks), 
the introduction of the service of the hlother of the Gods is connected with the 
names of their first kings, Midas and Dardaniis. This is, how^ever, a sign that 
this service belonged to the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Peculiar also to this entire district are the colossal rock-hewm reliefs, which 
agree in style, as well as in the fact that the figures thereon represented wear 
mostly the same costume, namely, a high-peaked cap, short tunic, and pointed 
spread over a region extending from the north slopes 
of the Taurus and the Pisidian lakes to the Halys on the one side and as far as 
the BSgean Sea on the other side. The ffgure carved in the living rock near 
lymphceum, on the road from Smyrna to Sardis, representing a w^arrior with 
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spear and bow, was famous even in antiquity, and was ascribed to Sesostris: 
at the present day in Boglias-Koei and the neighbouring Ilujuk, on the right 
bank of the Halys, directly south of Sinope and east of Ancyra, in a district 
called Ptena in antiquity, the remains of old city walls and the foundations of 
large palaces have been discovered, clearly the centre of an ancient civilisation. In 
Boghas-Kon, outside the ivalls, an almost rectangular courtyard ivas cut in the 
rocks, the walls of which are covered with reliefs. In one place a long procession 
of men is on the march ; in another place our attention is fixed on a group of seven 
gods, wiio stand not on the ground, but on beasts or the tops of mountains or, in 
one case, on the necks of tw^o men. The costume winch w^e described above belongs 
to these figures too; but, unfortunately, up till now the hieroglyphic signs 
accompanying the figures have not been deciphered. Now, it has long been 
recognised that these monuments, both in style and in the manner of inscription, 
are very closely connected with those wiiich have been discovered in North 
Syria. They have been, therefore, called Plethitic or even Cappadocian, accord- 
ing as their origin w'as assumed to be in North Syria, wiiere demonstrably the 
Cheta (Hethites, or Hittites) once had a pow^erful kingdom, or in Cappadocia, 
wiiere Boghas-Koei is situated. Whatever name is given to them, one thing is 
clear, that they are not derived from one people, by whom, either in friendly 
intercourse or through w^aiiike conquests, they w^re spread over the wiiole 
region; their wide dissemination show^s rather that they owt their origin to 
a homogeneous and related population. The Cheta descended from the eastern 
edge of the great plateau towards North Syria, w^here they at first formed 
a large kingdom and after its downfall many small principalities, until then’ 
territories'^vere conquered by the Assyrians. And if the Cheta w’ere not Semites 
they may very w'^ell have been a tribe of Asia Minor, wiiich created spontaneously 
the above-mentioned peculiar monuments. The influences of Assyrian art on the 
later wmrks produced by them, both in North Syria and Boghas-Kcei, can be 
explained in the same w^ay; wiien they w^ere produced both places were alike 
subject to the powder of the Assyrians. 

(1) hiunigralingTrihcs.—lii contrast to these peoples, wiiich may be called the 
peoples of Asia Minor in the proper sense, since as far as our knowiedge goes they 
were ahvays settled there, w'-e find in the northwest and on the entire w^est coast 
such tribes as evidently w^ere not indigenous to Asia Minor. To these belong, in the 
first place, the Thracian tribes, wiio crossed from their European mother-country 
over the Bosphorus and Hellespont and pressed on from the regions w^hich skirt 
these straits gradually eastward. This did not certainly take place at any one time ; 
in the course of a long period new^ bands kept coming into Asia Minor from 
Thrace, driven either by the scarcity of food, resulting from over-population, or 
by the onwmrd pressure of tribes from the North and West. Though w^e can 
scarcely identify these migrating masses, and little though w^e know of the wmrs 
of the Thracians with the aboriginal population and of their gradual submission 
or absorption (the reader should recollect the above-mentioned introduction of 
the worship of the Mother of the Gods by the Phrygians and Dardani), one 
point is established, that the Phrygians, from whom the great stretch of country 
from the upper stream of the Sangarius to the Pisidian lakes derives its name, 
the Mysians in the land on the Propontis eastward from Ida and round Olympus, 
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and, last of all, the Bithymans, who gave their name to the strip of coast on the 
Black Sea which they occupied, immigrated fiom Thrace The ancients were 
aivare of this, conjecturing it from the similar tribal names to be found on both 
^ sides of the Propontis. 

The worship of Sabazius was universal among the Thracians of Europe and 
Asia hlinor. lie is familiar to us in the Greek form of Dionysus, a divinity 
who rules all animate nature. He was represented as awake in summer and 
asleep in winter; and, accordingly, the awakening of life in spring was cele- 
brated with orgiastic feasts, while the death of nature was deplored with wild 
grief. "We may also venture to point out that the method of burial in large 
earthen mounds, the so-called Tnniuli. seems to have been customary on both 
shores of the Propontis. From the exploration of such Tumuli the astonishing 
Tact has been brought to light that their construction is identical. They consist 
of several layers— beds of a.shes, and burnt earth, containing earthen ve.ssels, 
animal bones, and sherds, alternating with thick strata of earth and broken 
stone. This method of interment agrees with that which Herodotus describes 
ns Thracian, but differs ftoiii that in use,in Lj’-cia, the district of the ITalys, and 
other places, where the dead are generally buried in rock tombs. 

The Trojans, who inhabited the country along the Propontis on the north 
slopes of the Ida range, belong to this Phrygo-Thracian group. If the different 
layers or towns discovered by fSehliemann at Troy really belong to one and the 
same population, they must have immigrated at a very early epoch, probably as 
early as 3000 b.c. Though they appear scarcely otherwise in history, they' are 
familiar to every one through the Homeric poems, in which their long ivar with 
^ die Greeks and the final destruction of their city are told. And eveifif the fact 
itself cannot he disputed that a splendid capital was destroyed by Agamemnon, 
Iviiig of Mycenoi, and his followers (see also Vol. I , p. 1781, yet it is an isolated 
•• event, winch can hardly be brought into a strict historical connection It is clear 
also from the early settlements on the west coast of this peninsula that relations, 
not alwaj-s peaceful and friendly, existed between Greece and Asia Minor at 
a very early date. 

According as the main body of the Grech emigrants came from northern, 
central, or southern Greece, the more northern or the more southern regions of 
the coast of Asia Minor ivere their goal. Colonisation certainly did not take 
place all at once; bands constantly crossed over from the mother-country, which, 
from its position and natural configuration, pointed to the sea and to emigration 
as a vent for her population when it became too large for the territory it occu- 
pied. Gradually, after centuries of struggles, the land was ivon from the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants. Eeminiscenees of these ivars are still preserved in the Greek 
legends of the Rape of Briseis, the daughter of Brisa, by Achilles, and the 
Hounding of Telephus of Teutlirania. Sometimes a peaceful union and gradual 
amalgamation were arrived at, as we hear in many Greek towns on the Asiatic 
coast of a Carian, Lelegian, or differently named, but in any ea.se native popula- 
tion by the side of the Greek. At last flonrishiiig and powerful communities 
were formed out of what were certainly small settlements at first. 

The process of colonisation had begun even in the Myeenean period. The 
name Jevanna, given on the Egyptian monuments to the auxiliaries of the Cheta 
of whose Identity with the lonians (in Hebrew, Javan) no one will doubt, proves 
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that in the thirteenth century b.c. not only was the name lonians firmly estab- 
lishedj but that the Greeks settled in Asia Minor had already attained some 
importance and were known outside their country. The chief goal of the emi- 
grants from northern Greece wuis the island of Lesbos, from ivhicli the Teuthra- 
nian and Lydian coast was colonised. Pitane, El^ea, Grynium, Myrina, Cyme, 
^Egm, Teinnos, and Smyrna on the southern, and Magnesia on the northern foot 
of klount Sipylus are Greek towns. The inhabitants of all this district regarded 
themselves as belonging to one slock, and called themselves iEolians. Different 
races from central Greece occupied the Lydian and Carian coast from the mouth 
of the Hermus to the peninsula of Miletus, and here the name ‘‘ lonians ’’ was 
fixed upon the Greek settlers, who entered into a close alliance and became a 
united state with its religious centre at Panionium, where Poseidon was wor- 
shipped. The following were Ionian towns : Clazomenae, Erythrse, Teos, Lebedos, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Priene, Myus, IMiletus, and in the north, surrounded by 
EEolian towns, Phociea. The most advanced post towards the west was Magnesia 
on the Masander. Later in point of time was the settlement of the Dorians, who 
pressed forward from Crete and the southern Cyclades* which they previously 
had occupied, to the two great island outposts of Asia Minor, Cos and Rhodes, 
and then to the v idely jutting promontories of the mainland itself, Cnidus and 
Halicarnassus. The league of these Dorian towns had its religious centre in the 
sanctuary of the Triopian Apollo. 


^ C, The History op Asia Minor 

(a) The Oldest ''Accounts of the Races of Asia Minor,— The oldest historical 
information of Asia Minor is to be found in the Egyptian monuments, and 
dates back to the sixteenth century b.c. Then we cliscover in the country 
afterwards called Commagene and Cappadocia the people of the Cheta 
(Hittites), who > pressed victoriously southw^ard and planted themselves firmly 
in North Syria. Rameses II., King of Egypt, waged a long and bitterly 
contested war against them, and in the end the kingdom of the Cheta won 
recognition as a sovereign power. But this kingdom, wdiieli held its own against 
the Pharaohs and extended northward and southward into the upper valley of 
the Orontes, soon broke up into many small states, several of which were trace- 
able in North Syria as late as the eighth century and were only subjugated by 
the Assyrians. When the Cheta fought against Rameses II. they w^ere allied 
with the ‘ ‘ Princes of all Lands, ^ ’ who marched to their aid Avitli troops : thus 
we come to hear of the nations of the Ruka, Dardeny, Masa, Jevanna, Pidasa, 
and Carcischa, of whom we may take the Ruka to be Lycians; the Dardeny, 
Dardani; the Jevanna, lonians; the Carcischa probably Cilicians, while nothing 
is yet clear about the Masa and Pidasa. 

Under the Pharaoh Merneptah (soon after 1280 b c.) there appeared on the 
west frontier of Pharaoh’s kingdom, together with the Libyans, certain nations 
from the countries of the Sea,” and these were annihilated in a bloody battle 
there. Besides the Ruka, who are already known to us, the Akajwascha 
!(Aeha?ans), Turuscha (Tyrrhenes), Schardana (Sardinians from the island of 
Sardinia), and Schakruscha took part also in this expedition. Under Rameses 
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III. (about 1200 B.c.) the same niei dents recurred. Partly in laru'e, open 
rowing boats by sea, partly in ox wagons overland through h>yna, came an 
expedition of the Purasat, Takkara, Schakruscha, Danona, Ihisehasclia, vho wen^ 
likewise annihilated on land and sea. Of the two last-inenlioned groups, the 
Akawaseha, Turuseha, and Schardana were not natives of Asia IMinor, oi‘ the 
others, the Ruka, like the Lycians, the Purasat, Takkara, Danona, Sehakruseha, 
and Vaschascha certainly were such. The felt helmet, adorned with feathers, 
which was universal among them — a dress which Herodotus ascribes to the 
Lycians — proves not only their intimate connection with each otlier, but also 
their connection with the peoples of southwest Asia Minor. AVe see, therefore, 
the nations of Asia hlinor in constant movement from the sixteenth to the 
twelfth century b.c. The Cheta pressed victorious^ forward; the Kuka and 
their comrades deserted their homes, partly as mercenaries and allies of the 
Cheta, partly as pirates and freebooters. Did the invasion and advance of the 
Phrygo-Thraeiaii tribes compel the natives to wander fortlM In general, these 
expeditions impress us as undertaken rather for plunder and booty than to 
procure settlements somewhere for tlmmselves The enterprise of the llittites 
in making eonquests outside the borders of the peninsula and founding a king- 
dom there, gave the example to the people of Asia Minor All the kingdoms, 
which were established on this model, were restricted to the more or less limited 
confines of the peninsula itself. Only Mithradates the Great united wdth his 
ancestral kingdom a great part of the north coast of the Black Sea. The attacks 
made by the ‘‘ maritime nations/' the Euka and their allies, on Egypt w^ere 
almost typical of the wdiole southwest coast of Asia hlmor, where Carians, 
Pisidians, and Cilicians were for centuries notorious for piracy and^privateeriiig, 
even though we hear nothing further of the great allied expeditions against 
Egypt, which the threatened land resisted effectively only by calling out all its 
forces. 


{I) Lydia and tha State of the Mermnadte . — In earlier times no couni ry 
on the peninsula of Asia Minor played so prominent a part as Lydia, though 
it is ^true that in the legends, Phrygia and her kings also enjoyed certain 
prominence. In Phrygia a hlidas and a Gordius reigned alternately agri- 
culture _waf3 early practised, and ants are said to liave carried grains^ of 
wheat into the month of the child Midas, and thus to have foretold his 
future weaffh; and, consequently, his wealth is represented as the fruit of 
allage. ^ This close connection of the Phrygian kings with agriculture finds its 
expression m the story that the deity of the country, Lityerses, who competes 
with the reapers and scourges the idlers, is given to Midas as a son : Midas is 
said also to have discovered the flutes used in the worship of the Mother of Gods 
whose introduction into Phrygia is referred back to him, since the Phrver'ans! 

iracians, particularly loved and eagerly practised music. Bnl run 
nistoncal knowledge of them is absolutely non-existent. It is only after the rise 

/'Ai I copiously and 

moie clearly; then first we stand on more or less certain historical ground. 

The first royal house ruling over Lydia, the Atyad®, is quite mythical Then 

tW Heraclidse, and of these we know little more than 

that they are supposed to have reigned 505 years. During the century immS 
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ately preceding their fall the names of five or six kings have come down to us, 
i e. Alyattes, Cadys, Ardys, Meles, Myrsus, and Candaules. More important 
than these names and the stories of the murder of the one and of the succession 
of the other, is the fact that Lydia at this time, as also later, was a feudal state, 
and that under the sovereigns numerous lords ruled m the country, who were 
the owTiers of the soil to wdiom the country population stood in the position of 
serfs. And since it is expressly toW us that one of these lords was conceded 
immunity from taxation for his district as a reward for his co-operation in 
raising Ardys to the throne, w^e may reasonably conclude from this that the 
other lords had to pay tribute. Besides this, they had not all the same rank ; one 
of them stood next to the king and was also regent in case of the death or dis- 
ability of the king, and usually held an office like that of the Frankish mayor 
of the palace, wdiile some others composed a sort of court under the official title 
of Friends of the King.’’ 

Granted that these landowners played an important part, still w^e must 
clearly understand that at an early period a trading and artisan section of the 
population v;as prominent by the side of this nobility.. In the highly coloured 
romances of Lydian history wdiich havh come dowm to us through the Greeks, 
traders often appear, together with innkeepers : and the Lydians are spoken of 
as the first people wdio coined money and who were retail merchants and 
pedlars. Since they were cut off from the coast by the Greek towns, their 
trade w^as an overland trade ; they w^ere the commercial factors of the civilised 
countries of the East, and the great and ancient trade route from the Euphrates 
terminated in their capital. From Sardis the w’ares of the East reached the sea, 
passing threugh the hands of the Greeks. An important industry grew up in 
Lydia at an early date. Skilfully wTOught fabrics and brilliantly coloured 
garments were made on the looms of the w^eavers’ and in the dyers’ shops, and 
all sorts of ornaments w^ere found in the workshops of the goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths. In Sardis and even in the other towns, wdiich w’ere of small importance 
as compared with the capital, there resided a trading and manufacturing popula- 
tion, about wdiose political rights we have no special information. They 
could be summoned by the king, under exceptional circumstances, to a 
popular assembly and be asked for their opinion. It is w'orthy of notice that 
King Ardys is renowned for the care he devoted to the army. He is said to have 
raised his cavalry forces to thirty thousand men, and in later times the Lydian 
cavalry proved formidable to their foes. A new’' epoch in the history of Lydia 
opens with Gyges. According to the legends handed dowm from antiquity, 
Gyges w^as originally either a royal spearman, like Artaxerxes, the first Sassamd, 
or a shepherd, like King David ; this thoroughly corresponds to the ideas of the 
Eastern nations, wdio like to raise the ancestors of the kingly families from the 
dust to the highest human powder. In reality he sprang from the lordly race of 
the Mermnadae, a powerful family in the country. Flis father, Dascylus, lived 
in voluntary exile at Sinope. Thence Gyges at the age of eighteen w’as recalled 
to the court at Sardis, and soon, as the recognised favourite of the king, w^as 
nominated his “ Majordomus.” By a pala?e revolution, in which the last 
Candaules met his death, Gyges wmn the hand of the royal widoiv and with it 
the crown, and defended it successfully in battle (687 b c ). With Gyges 
begins a new policy of the Lydian kings ; a policy of conquests is entered on, 
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of whieli the Greek coast towns were the ultimate object. While the towns of 
.^Eolis, with the exception of Mytilene, were agricultural towns and had attained 
no importance, the Ionian towns, thanks to the fertility of their territory , the 
excellence of their position, and the activity of their citizens, had devel- 
oped into important centres of trade and industry. Through their close trade 
connection with the Phoenicians and the Lydians, who, as we have seen, w^ere 
in control of the overland trade with the East, they became emporiums for 
oriental wares, which they sent on further west, together with the products of 
their own labour. Gyges now attacked these Ionian towns. While Miletus and 
Smyrna warded oif his attack, and the spearmen of Smyrna actually overcame 
the L^Mian cavalry, Colophon, which was renowned for its great riches, wms sub- 
dued. Even the Troad came under Lydian domination. Gyges showed his suc- 
cessors the way, but ho did not himself proceed to further attempts in this direction. 

When the great tide of Scythian invasion swept from Asia over the great 
Pussian plain it bore down upon the northern shores of the Black Sea where the 
people known as the Cimmerians dwelt. These people were closely allied to the 
Thracians. To Thrace ifaturally they turned their steps, flying from the terrible 
Scythian invaders. Their kinsmen in Thrace made common cause with them. 
The allied forces crossed to Asia as many Thracian tribes had previously done, 
and the descendants of these Thracian Tribes in Asia Minor joined them and 
shared their conquests. In Bithynia and in the Troad these Asiatic Thracians 
had settled. The united forces of Cimmerians and Thracians marched on 
Phrygia. King Midas, dreading their approach, killed himself, the legend says, 
])y drinking bull’s blood. Sinope was next assailed. In a little time the terri- 
tories conquered marched with the territories of the Assyrian k^ng who had 
advanced his frontiers to the Halys. On the banks of the Halys was fought the 
great battle which turned back the tide of Cimmerian invasion from the borders 
of Assyria. In this contest King Assarhadon won a complete victory and secured 
the safety of his dominions from the barbarian onset (679 b.c.) 

The invaders then turned on Lydia. Gyges in terror implored the aid of the 
Assyrians. The aid was given on condition that Gyges would do homage to the 
Assyrian monarch and acknowledge his suzerainty. The Cimmerians and 
Thracians were repulsed, but Gyges repudiated the suzerainty (660 b.c ). He was 
then abandoned to his fate by his former allies. The storm soon burst upon his 
kingdom. This time the barbarians met with little opposition. Gyges fell in 
battle. His capital, Sardis, surrendered. The hordes of invaders were let loose 
upon the Greek settlements. Ionia was overrun, Magnesia was destroyed, and 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesus was burnt, while towns on all sides were given 
up to plunder and devastation “ It was a raid and not a subjugation of the 
towns,” says Herodotus, and his words are true in as far as they apply to the 
conduct of the invaders after the conquest of Lydia, but the Lydian war itself was 
in no way a raid, but a regular struggle between' organised powers Besides, the 
(•ccupation of Lydia was permanent. King followed king no doubt on the Lydian 
Throne. To Gyges succeeded his son Ardys, to him in turn his son Sadyattes. 
But the Cimmerians held firm hold of their conquests through these two reigns. 
It was only during the reign of Alyattes, the successor of Sadyattes, that Lydia 
broke the Cimmerian yok*^. 

Alyattes 1 L'ced T.vdla and all Asia Minor from the bondage which the barbarians 
had imposed. Mlieiher the Cimmerians wandered back to their old homes or 
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sank into servitude in Lydia or were allowed to blend with the inhabitants no one 
can now say. But with the liberation of Lydia by Alyattes their career as a con- 
'(juering nation closes, and as such history knows them no more. Nor was this 
great work the only service which Lydia owed to Alyattes. The son and the 
grandson of Gyges, shadows of kings, had now and then turned their arms against 
the Ionian towns, and in turn had besieged Miletus in vain. But Alyattes went 
to ivar in grim earnest. For years a worsting struggle went on between the sea 
city and the military kingdom, until at last, wearied of the struggle, both parties 
willingly made peace and sealed the peace with a treaty of alliance. The Lyditins 
now destroyed Smyrna and held the coast at three important points. Eastward 
the course of Alyattes was barred. The Assyrian power reached up to the Halys. 
The Modes and Babylonians divided between them the great empire of Nineveh 
which had fallen asunder. 

Eastern Asia Minor fell to the Medes. Their power grew and under Cyaxares 
threatened Lydia. War broke out and lasted for many years. Peace came in a 
very remarkable manner. On May 28th, 585 b.c , while a battle was actually raging 
there took place a total eclipse of the sp.n which Thalef of Miletus had foretold. 
Struck with religious alarm, both sides sued for peace The rulers of Babylon 
and Cilicia were appealed to as mediators. The son of Cyaxares and the daughter 
of Alyattes wore united in marriage and all danger fiom the Medes was now 
averted from Lydia. Freed from all anxiety on the eastern borders, Alyattes was 
able to devote his attention in part to the internal organisation of his kingdom 
and in preparation for wars of aggression which seemed to him inevitable wais of 
self-defence. For between the Ionian cities and the Lydian kingdom durable 
peace was, 15) believed, impossible. Accordingly Alyattes made up his mind to 
determine once and for all which power would be supreme in Asia Minor. In the 
result Lydia emerged victorious and Alyattes was able to hand on to his son the 
sceptre of a great and flourishing kingdom. The Cimmerian danger had passed. 
The great Eastern monarchies were friendly, and Lydia held the undis]3uted 
Hegemony of the Greeks in Asia ]\Tinor. 

Under Croesus, who succeeded Alyattes, Lydia reached the most splendid and 
powerful position. He conquered Ephesus, imposed tribute upon the remaining 
Greek cities which had not been subjugated by his predecessors, incorporated 
Phrygia, after the death of the last king, Gordius, into his kingdom, and exer- 
cised the supremacy over Bithynia. All too soon misfortunes burst on him. 
In the year 553 the Persian, Cyrus, revolted against the Median king, Astyages, 
and made himself Great King in his place. Partly to avenge the fall of his 
brother-in-law, partly to prevent the dangers threatening him from Persian 
ambition, Creesus negotiated an alliance with Nabunaid, King of Babylon, and 
the Pharaoh Amasis. EncouracLd by favourable oracles, including one from 
Delphi, he invaded Cappadocia with a strong army, but was compelled by Cyrus 
to retreat across the Halys, and then was completely defeated in the valley of 
the Hermus and besieged in the acropolis of Sardis. This last place of refuse ^was 
taken by treachery, and Croesus fell into the hands of the victor (546 b.c.). Thus 
Lydia became Persian. At the head of the two new provinces (satrapies) were placed 
noble Persians, whose seats were at Sardis and at Dascylium on the Hellespont. 

'(c) The Persian Pule and the Struggles of the lonians for Independence.— 
The greater number of Greek cities in Asia Minor had been first brought 
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under tlie Lydian supremacy by Crcesus, but in spite of their being dependent 
and tributary, they had been kindly treated by the king, who was a friend to the 
r Greeks. Miletus still enjoyed benefits of the treaty of friendship and alliance 
concluded with Alyattes. The age of the Mermnad^e was by no means an age 
of decline or decay for the Greek cities, although isolated towns, as Smyrna and 
Colophon, never or only very slowly recovered from the blow they had suffered 
through the Lydians. Taken all in all, this was a time of great prosperity. 
Attention has already been called to the fact that the Ionian cities as trade 
centres facilitated communication between the East and the West (cf. above, 
p. 51). They now begin to send out colonies and found factories. Miletus founded 
Abydus and Cyzicus on the Hellespont, stages for the journeys to the Black Sea, 
on the shores of which Milesian colonies soon sprang up everywhere. The grain of 
the south Russian coast and the fruitful ^ ‘ Hinterland ’ ' and the costly skins fur- 
nished by countless wild beasts, the good timber that the southern coasts of the 
Black Sea supplied from their forests, and the valuable metals they drew from their 
rich veins of ore, the fish that the sea yielded — of all these precious commodities, 
the Milesians knew how to obtain controHn order to establish a prosperous trade. 
By the side of Miletus the other towns sink into insignificance. Yet Phocina is- 
worthy of mention, because in the founding of Lampsacus it was actuated by the 
importance of the passage of the Bosphorus for trade (just as hliletus was when 
it founded Abydus and Cyzieus), and opened up for itself a traffic with the 
farthest West by founding Massalia, the still flourishing Marseilles. Towards 
the south also brisk trade relations with Egypt existed at this time. King 
Amasis actually conceded the town of Naucratis, as an emporium to^the Greeks, 
including the Milesians and other states of Asia Minor, and allowed them to live 
there with their own civic rights and under their own local magistrates. This 
activity in trade was paralleled by a lively activity in the intellectual sphere. 
Marble was here first worked artistically and the foundation laid for the great 
development of Greek sculpture. Lyric poetry was perfected, and here arose the 
first philosophers, who systematised the result of their speculations. 

But there was a dark side also to this bright picture The many struggles 
and wars between separate cities (thus Samos and Priene, Chios and Erythrge 
carried on a long blood-feud, and Magnesia and Ephesus were at war) had their 
counterpart in long and violent party struggles in the communities. The original 
form of government, a monarchy, had been changed to an oligarchy, composed 
of the nobility. The citizens, becoming conscious of their power through indus- 
try and prosperity, began to struggle for political equality and for a share in 
the municipal government. These struggles did not, indeed, always lead to the 
establishment of a democracy, and often an individual forced his way into 
power. Such men, whom we come across in many cities of Asia Minor, were 
called by the Greeks Tyrants. The result of these numerous wars of city against 
city and of the violent party struggles had already been seen in the case of the 
Lydian conquests; the Greek cities did not combine in one league, but each city 
acted for itself and was thus from its isolation more easily overpowered. The 
same spectacle was repeated when the Persian danger threatened. The H]olians. 
and lonians, it is true, united at fii'st in order to submit to Cyrus on the same 
conditions as formerly they submitted to the Lydian kings. But Miletus had 
stood aloof and had been able by timely measures to maintain the privileged 
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position which she had formerly held under the Mermnada?. Cyrus rejected the 
preferred terms. The Greek cities turned in a body to Sparta for help and pre- 
pared to offer a determined resistance. Sparta declined to help them, and we hear 
nothing further of common action and common resistance. After Pnene and 
Magnesia on the Macandcr, which had rendered help in the ill-starred revolt of 
the Lydians under Pactyas, had been conquered and severely punished, the 
remaining states were subdued one by one. Thus the whole Greek coast — the 
Dorian cities surrendered mostly without resistance — became subject to Persia, 
and was forced not only to pay tribute, but to furnish soldiers and obey the 
tyrants appointed by the great king. AVhen, finally, Caria and Lydia had been 
conquered by the Persian satrap, Harpagus, the whole of Asia Minor belonged to 
the Persian kingdom. Of the islands, Chios and Leslies submitted ; Samos, where 
Polycrates was tyrant, had to be conquered later and its strong fortress stormed. 
Cilicia retained its own rulers, but owned the suzerainty of Persia. 

During the Persian rule Asia Minor has naturally no independent history. ' 
But the burdens w^hich the great king laid on the peninsula could not have been 
very heavy. Apart from the revolt of the lonians, we^hear of no risings. The 
insurrections against the satraps in the fourth century b.c. originated with 
ambitious governors ^desirous of independent rule, not with a people struggling 
to throw off an oppressive yoke. On the other hand, it must be emphasised that 
the wise institutions wdiieh Darius, the son of LTysdaspes, inaugurated were 
beneficial to Asia Minor. He divided his extensive realm into twenty satrapies, 
of which four or five, if we include the inhabitants of the ranges on the Pontic 
coast, as the Moschi, Tibareni, Macroni, IMossynoeci, etc., were in Asia Minor. 
Thus Ionia iTvfith Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia formed one, Mysia and Lydia the 
second, the Hellespont, Phrygia and Bithynia the third, and Cilicia alone the 
fourth. 

This division was especially important for the levying of troops and the 
raising of taxes, to which each satrapy had to contribute a fixed sum. This 
amounted in the case of Ionia, Cana, and Lycia to 400 talents of silver ; Mysia 
and Lydia paid 500 ; the Hellespont and Phrygia only 360. But to this must 
necessarily be added the expenses, which had to be separately defrayed, of feed- 
ing the troops which were permanently stationed there as •well as those tem- 
porarily marching through the country, and the cost of keeping up the governor’s 
court. It was, hoAvever, surely a boon for the subjects that their taxes to the 
great king were definitely assessed, since formerly under the name of presents, 
irregular imposts had been exacted. The establishment of the royal post-road 
was bound to benefit Asia Minor. It is true that from the earliest times a 
caravan route ran from Sardis across the Halys, skirting the north of the 
Lycaonian salt desert to the Euiihrates, and from thence further to the east; 
but Darius placed everywhere at fixed intervals along this road stations with 
inns, and placed watch-towers at river fords, mountain passes, or where else 
such might be necessary. By this means the security of travellers was consider- 
ably increased: and even if his first thought was for the royal service and for 
a rapid and certain communication between Sardis and Susa, the greater security 
which he thus ensured must have redounded to the good of his subjects. At the 
same time Darius established a uniform coinage throughout the empire: but 
while the striking of gold coins was made a royal monopoly, rulers and cities, 
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especially the Greek cities, w^ere allowed to strike silver coins of any standard 
and with their own legend. The royal coins were of gold and silver after the 
Lydian system, but according to Babylonian weights. For the numerous inhabi- 
tants of Asia ]\Iinor who traded directly wntli the East this was a beneficial 
institution. The Persians did not interfere to disturb the uses and customs of 
their subjects : as long as they paid their taxes and remained quiet, the Phrygians 
might sacrifice to their Sabazius, and the others might hold feasts to their 
Mother of the Gods vithout fear of Persian restraint. 

But a state of affairs which nations accustomed to absolute monarchy con- 
sidered endurable, perhaps even pleasant, produced discontent at first and soon 
open disaffection among the freedom-loving Greeks. It is true they could realise 
the advantages of a uniform currency and of a safe royal highway, and they had 
already paid tribute under Crcesus: but the levies of troops and ships which 
they had been forced to furnish to Cyrus for the subjugation of Lycia and in 
larger numbers to Darius for the expedition against the Scythians were especially 
resented by them. There wars the additional circumstance that men who w'^ere 


friendly to Persia had bfen placed b}^ tfic great king as tyrants in their midst. 
Owing to this, the active corporate life which had flourished, in Ionia especially, 
must have been seriously checked : for the authority of these tyrants depended 
on Persia, and their anxiety to win the favour and good graces of the great king 
must have been greater than their eagerness to rule to the satisfaction of their 
fellow-citizens. The discontent that was fermenting among the Greeks at that 
time is shown by isolated facts that have come down to us about the progress of 
Darius^ Scythian campaign. The Greek towns had been obliged t^send ships 
and to equip a strong fleet; this fleet sailed in advance of the army wfiiich was 
marching through Thrace, entered the mouth of the Danube and constructed 
a bridge there for the land forces. The campaign against the Scythians across 
the Danube failed; after heavy losses Darius returned unsuccessful to the 
Danube; but the news of his precarious position had reached there before him. 
Miltiades, prince of the Chersonese, proposed to break down the bridge and to 
use this opportunity of liberating Ionia ; but the tyrant of Miletus, Histiauis, 
called attention to the fact that with the overthrow of the king the power of the 
tyrants would be ended. That put the matter into a new light to the tyrants 
present there, who had been inclined to vote Avith IMiltiades : they allowed the 
biidge to stand, and thereby rescued the king and the remnants of his army. 
Nevertheless, single detachments of the fleet had already started liomeAvards, and 
Bjzantium and Chaleedon rcA’^olted Avheii the tidings of the disastrous result of 
the Scythian expedition reached them. The people of Chalcedon broke down the 
bridge thrown over the Bosphorus so that Darius had to cross from Sestos to 
Asia by ship. Yet the fragments of the army which the king had rescued from 
the Scythians were still so large that the insurgent cities were reconquered and 
punished (513 b.c.). 


Soon after, however, events occurred which Avere destined to shoAv more clearly 
tie prevalent feeling among the Greeks. In the year 500 b.c. aristocrats from 
.Naxos, ^vho had been exiled by the people, came to Miletns, where, in the 
absence of Histnens, who was staying at the conrt of Susa, Aristagoras, his 
aon-mdaw was condnctmg the government. He received the Naxians and 
promised to reinstate them. He laid a suitable plan before Artaphernes, the 
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satrap of Sardis, offered to bear the costs himself, and asked for approval of his 
scheme. The cities then were ordered by Artaphernes to send ships and foot- 
soldiers, but Megabates, and not Anstagoras, as he hoped, was appointed com- 
mander of the fleet and of the army against Miletus. The expedition failed 
completely; the Naxians successfully defended themselves for four months 
against all attacks, so that at last Megabates withdrew without effecting any- 
thing. But Anstagoras could not make good the expenses of the war, as he had 
promised, and feared that he would be deposed from his office on account of 
a quarrel with Megabates, a near relation of the king. In tins difficult position 
he received a message from his father-in-law, HistiEeus, urging him to revolt from 
the king. Arista goras, therefore, determined on revolt and found at JMiletus 
support for the scheme. Not only Miletus, however, where Anstagoras resigned 
his tyranny and restored the democratic constitution, revolted froni the great 
king; the fleet, too, which w^as still assembled after the disastrous result of the 
Naxos expedition, joined in the revolt. Many cities expelled their tyrants and 
made common cause with Miletus: each chose stratcgoi (generals) as supreme 
officials to constitute a supreme council, of war. ^ 

At first the common cause seemed to meet with success; Eretria sent flve 
ships, Athens twenty, to their assistance. In the spring of 499 b.c. the allies 
advanced to Sardis, took the city without, however, being able to capture the 
citadel held by Artaphernes, and burnt the greater part of it. In this conflagra- 
tion the temple of Gybele, goddess of the country, was destroyed : this so embit- 
tered the- inhabitants that they rose themselves against the Greeks and forced 
them to withdraw. In the meantime, the Persian generals had assembled - they 
came up with the army of the allies at Ephesus as it was retiring from Sardis 
and inflicted on them a crushing defeat. On the other hand, the fleet of the 
allies ruled the sea and induced the Greek towns on the Hellespont and Caria 
to revolt. Such successes, however, were not lasting, as the Persian commanders 
wflth superior forces soon reconquered the towns on the Hellespont and defeated 
the Carians at Labranda. Anstagoras, who had at first been the soul of the 
enterprise, became so discouraged that, seeking safety for his person, he fled to 
Thrace, wdiere he was murdered by the Edonians. He was not a magnanimous 
man,'^ Herodotus says: and clearly when he fanned the flame of revolt and 
made himself its leader he had let himself be swayed by selfish motives. When, 
therefore, the fleet of the allies with its three hundred and fifty sail was annihi- 
lated by the Persians at Lade (497 b.c.) the united resistance of the Greeks was. 
crushed. Each town wms reconquered separately. Miletus alone held out 
against siege and assault until it, too, had to surrender after an heroic resistance 
494 (b.c.). By this the Persian domination was everywhere re-established, and 
the hated tyrants ruled in every Greek city as representatives of the great king. 

But the war which soon afterwards the Greek mother-country had to wage 
against Darius and Xerxes in the cause of its own freedom was destined also to 
free the settlements of Asia Minor eventually from the Persian yoke. Marathon, 
Salamis, Plata^a will ever remain as the greatest deeds of heroism in this Greek 
struggle. And just as at Plataea the Persian army was annihilated and the Persian 
camp stormed, so at the same time, perhaps on the same day, the Persian fleet was 
shattered at Mycale on the coast of Asia Minor by the confederates. This was 
the signal for the small Greek towns of Asia Minor to make common cause with 
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the mother- country and to revolt from the Persian king. The confederacy of 
Delos was then formed with Athens as the chosen head; its place of meeting was 
f at first Delos, afterwards Athens, and its members pledged themselves, wdiile 
completely retaining their autonomy, to provide ships and crew^s and to furnish 
money contributions in order to found a war treasury. The members of the new 
league prosecuted the war against Persia, and under the protection of this 
aspiring and rapidly powerful league the small Greek towns of Asia Minor were 
secure from Persian attacks and from Persian vengeance for their revolt. The 
war continued for many years. The Persian garrisons were driven out of the 
towns of the Hellespont and from the Thracian coast: a large Persian fleet, which 
had sought protection from the advancing fleet of the confederates in the mouth 
of the Eurymedon, a river in Pamphylia, with the object also of effecting a 
juncture with the Persian army, was annihilated, together with the army, by the 
bold attack of Cimon (467 or in the summer of 465 b c.), and the camp of the 
Persians was stormed. Elsewhere, too, where the Asiatics met the Greeks they 
were w^orsted. Altliough no regular peace w^as concluded, yet from about 449 b c. 
hostilities ceased on both ^xdes. In fact, flie Greek towms in Asia Minor enjoyed 
liberty and governed themselves. 

They w^ere, liow^ever, destined to come once more under the Persian rule. 
'When the Peloponnesian w^ar had ended, disastrously for Athens, the maritiiiie 
power and the naval supremacy of Athens W’^ere also utterly destroyed. Even 
though a virtual empire had been formed out of the original Hegemony of 
Athens in the confederacy of Delos, which often pressed heavily on the individ- 
ual members of the league and punished every attempt at secessiom one point 
to be recognised is that Athens thoroughly fuifilled the Ion ^e incurred 

of protecting Greek towms against the encroachments and attacks of the bar- 
barians This Hellenic policy in the best sense wms not follow’ed by Athens^ 
rival, Sparta. After the last of the treaties concluded during the course of the 
Peloponnesian wmr betw^een Sparta and the great king (411 b.c ), the small 
Greek towms of Asia Minor are said to have been once more subject to Persia. 
The policy here expressed was, it is true, abandoned by Lysander, in whose mind 
the plan was formed of making Sparta a naval pow-er and of calling into exist- 
ence a Spartan maritime empire. He w^as bound, therefore, to break the treaty 
wflth the great king and either to protect the Greek towms in Asia JMinor from 
the Persians or to free them from the Persian yoke, if they already bore it. After 
the fall of Athens, Lysander w^as m Asia Minor , wherever he could, he abolished 
the democratic constitutions in the cities and established oligarchies, consisting 
of men of Lacedaemonian sympathies. He also entrusted places of strategic 
, importance to Spartan Harmosts, wuthout being disturbed in his plans by the 
; Persian commander-in-chief, Cyrus, the brother of the great king, who soon 
afterw'ards marched over the Taurus in open revolt to put himself in his brother's 
^ place. But when Lysander was recalled and his successors in command, Thim- 
bron, Dercyllidas, and King Agesilaus, continued his policy, it came to open 
w^ar betw^een them and the Persian satraps, Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes, the 
successor of Cyrus, who had fallen at Cunaxa. Marauding incursions of the 
Spartans into^ the territory of the satrapies, battles without any decisive results, 
alternated with armistices and negotiations between the twm parties, which 
turned on the liberation of the Greeks in Asia Minor from Persian rule. A crisis; 
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was brought about by the sea-fight at Cnidus (394 b.c.), in which the Spartan 
fleet was defeated, and to a large extent destroyed, by the Athenian Conon, who 
eonunanded on the Persian side. Not merely did Sparta’s naval supremacy 
receive a severe blow, but more friendly relations between Athens and Persia 
were brought about by Conon. With Persian money the long walls of Athens 
were rebuilt; and, owing to Conon s appearance on the coast of Asia Minor, 
many towns went over to the Athenians from the Spartans. Sparta saw itself 
compelled to abandon Lysander’s policy of establishing a naval empire and to 
make overtures to the great king. Through the agency of Antalcidas, the shame- 
ful peace which bears his name was concluded. In this the small Greek towns 
in Asia Minor were surrendered to the Persicins and once more made subject to 
their authority (387 b.c.). Athens, which had so long been the protector of the 
Hellenes against the barbarians, was then too weak to change the course of 
affairs. 

{d) Alexander the Great and his expedition io Asia.— All Asia i\[inor was 
now once more Persian, as before the Imiian revolt Nothing was changed in the 
relation of the subjects towards the great king. But under a senes of weak 
monarchs the independence of powerful satraps had grown more pi'onoiinced. 
After the rebellion of Cyrus, in the course of the fourth century, a fresh in- 
surrection of the satraps broke out, which could only be repressed by the 
treacherous murder of the leaders, JIatames and Ariobarzanes. To the slack- 
ness of authority and the want of a firm government must be attributed 
the imme^itete fall of Asia hlinor into the hands of Alexander of 
’Macedpn (see. Fig 1 of the plate facing p 134), who at last carried out the long- 
cheris-h'ijd Hellenic hope of an attack on the Persians. After elaborate prepara- 
tions, he crossed the Bosphorus with his army (334 b.c.), completely defeated 
the army of the satraps in a dashing attack at the Granicus, and rapidly made 
himself master of Asia klmor, taking klileius and Halicarnassus, where the 
Persian garrison offered resistance. This is not the place to relate in detail his 
unparalleled, victorious career and the founding of his mighty empire (see 
p 107, ct seq ). We may merely indicate his policy in Asia Minor. The division 
into satrapies remained unaltered, just as the land tax laid on the separate 
satrapies; the Greek cities were, however, declared free and autonomous and 
exempted from the payment of tribute. 

(<?) The Diadochi (Successors) and the Founding of Independent Kingdoms. 
—After the death of Alexander (323 b.c.), the empire which he had held to- 
gether with so powerful a hand and iron energy threatened to break into pieces, 
although its continuance seemed secure at first by the selection of his stepbrother 
Arrhidasus as king under the title of Philip, by the birth of a son and heir, and 
by the appointment of Perdiccas as regent of the empire. The foremost generals 
became governors of the provinces and at the same time commanders of the 
troops stationed or about to be levied in their administrative districts. In these 
large military commands lay the germs of endless quarrels and of the final 
dissolution of the empire. 

Alexander, indeed, understood how to check the ambition and jealousy of his 
generals by personal influence, but after his death the governor of every province 
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bestirred himself immediately to rai^e a trustworthy army, by wdiieli he might 
make himself as independent as possible of the imperial power and might carry 
out his own ambitious designs without regard for the welfare and prosperity of 
the whole. This naturally furnished the ground of many disputes. The scene 
of these wars of the Successors was Asia Minor. 

Antigonus was sent thither from Babylon as governor of Greater Phrygia, 
Leonnatus went to Hellespontine Phrygia, Eumenes to Cappadocia, Asandros 
to Cana, hlenander to L^^dia, and Philotas to Cilicia. "While the others all went 
to provinces long since subdued, Eumenes had first to conquer Ins province. 
The Cappadocians, whose land had hardly been touched by Alexander 
himself had never reconciled themselves to the Macedonian rulers placed over 
them, and had actually set a native noble, by name Ariarathes, at the head of 
affairs. He being a clever, enterprising man, had extended his rule over the 
whole of Cappadocia, 1o which Pont us then belonged, and maintained it Avith 
the help of a strong army of fifteen thousand horsemen and thirty thousand 
foot-soldiers. According to the commands of the regent of the empire, Antigonus 
and Leonnatus were to help Emnenes in e^vpelling Ariarathes : but neither obeyed 
orders. Perdiccas, therefore, was obliged to march against Cappadocia with 
the imperial army. Ariarathes ivas defeated, taken prisoner, and crucified, and 
Eumenes received the country as his province. The nepheiv of Ariarathes, Ins 
namesake, saA’ed his life by flight into Armenia, whence at a later period he came 
back to influence the destinies of his fatherland. 


Leonnatus had in the interval aided Antipater, goA^rnor of Macedonia, in his 
struggle against the Hellenes, and had lost his life in the campai^; and the 
rebellion of Antigonus gave the regent cause for marching against him; but 
instead of personally justifying his conduct, according to the summons that 
had been sent him, Antigonus fled to Antipater in Europe and effected there an 
alliance against Perdiccas, in Avhich Ptolemy also, the governor of Egypt, took 
a part. In the Avar that then broke out Perdiccas met his fate in Egypt, and 
Antipater became regent of the empire in his stead. Antigonus receiAmd back 
the province of Greater Phrygia, from Avhich he had fled, and Avas given the 
supreme command of the imperial army Avith the task of carrying on the Avar 
against Eumenes, avIio had been on the side of Perdiccas and had successfully 
held his OAvn against Antipater and Craterus. Eumenes Avas defeated in the 
open field, but he successfully defended himself in the steep mountain fortress 
of Nora against Antigonus, escaped, and in a short time assembled a ncAv army, 
with Avhich he conquered Cilicia and Phomicia and finally crossed the Euphrates' 
in order to bring the governors of the Eastern proAunces over to his side. At 
last, m the year 316 b.c., after many battles he fell, through the treachery of his 
picked troops, into the hands of Antigonus, aaLo had him put to death. Previ- 
ously to this and immediately after the death of Antipater (319 b.c.), avIio had 
appointed Polypcrchon as his successor and regent of the empire, Antigonus 
had renounced obedience to the new regent, had driven out the governors of 
leilespontine Phrygia and Lydia, avIio Avere on the side of Polyperchon, and had 
Siven tbeir satrapies to men of his o^vn party. Now, after the death of Emnenes, 

he nas ruler of all Asia, from the upper provinces of which he returned to Asia 
Minor Avitii enormous treasure. 

But the great power and ascendancy of Antigonus produced a hostile coali- 
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tion of the other governors. These were Cassander, the son of Antipater, who- 
meantime had driven Polyperchon out of Macedonia; Ptolemy, Lysimaehus, 
who in the year 323 had received Thrace as a pi-ovince, and after subduing 
the ^varlike, freedom-loving mountain tribes, had founded for himself an 
important state; and, lastly, Seleucus, who, driven from his satrapy of Baby- 
^ ion by Antigonus, had fled to Ptolemy in Egypt. Antigonus refused their 
request to divide the satrapies equally; so wars resulted, which dragged on 
with changing fortunes and some interruptions from 315 to 301. In these 
the last members of the royal family, i.e. Alexander’s posthumous son, who- 
^vas called after him, and his illegitimate son Heracles, met their death. The 
rulers, therefore, placed the royal diadem on their own heads and assumed 
the title of kings (306 b.c.). Antigonus retained his power, and Asia Minor 
remained his choicest possession until he succumbed to the last mighty onslaught 
of his enemies and w^as killed at the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia (301 b.c.). There 
is no sign of lasting institutions or of a government bringing blessings to its 
subjects in this disturbed period of new and constantly growing armaments. 
Only the Greek cities of Asia Minor ei:j joyed peculiar t 2 onsideration and retained 
their self-government and immunity from taxation. After the death of Anti- 
gonus there were four kingdoms in existence — Egypt, under Ptolemy; Thrace, 
under Lysimaehus; Macedonia and Greece, under Cassander, and Syria, under 
Seleucus. Asia Minor was divided between Lysimaehus and Seleucus, who had 
taken the most important share in the overthrow of Antigonus. Both remained 
in possession of the portion that fell to them, notwithstanding that Demetrius 
Poliorcetes^ie son of xVntigonus (see Fig. 2 of the plate facing p. 134), made 
numerous attempts to reconquer his father s realm. Lysimaehus was defeated 
and killed at Corupedium, 281, in a battle against Seleucus, to whom as victor 
Asia Minor justly fell. During the immediately succeeding period the line of 
Seleucus are in the ascendency and possess, indeed, the greatest power as far as 
extent of territory goes ; but they are no longer sole rulers, as once Antigonus was. 

In the confusion in which Asia Minor was involved after the death of 
Alexander, new states had gradually been developed there, wdiich, growing 
into greater power, stamped their mark on the -whole subsequent period. After 
the dissolution of the L^^dian dominion we find on the soil of Asia hlinor 
for the first, and indeed for the last time, states with a separate history and 
a separate policy, in complete independence of any great political power whose 
capital and centre of gravity lay outside the peninsula. 

Ariarathes, the nephew and adopted son of the Ariarathes, wliom Perdiccas 
had crucified at the time wfiien Antigonus "was waging his disastrous war against 
the allied kings (see above, p. 60), had returned to Cappadocia from Armenia, 
and, supported by the good will of the population, which had never growm accus- 
tomed to the Macedonian rule, entered upon the heritage of his father. His 
attempt w^as favoured by events in the immediate neighbourhood. Mithradates, 
the son of the Mithradates, wdio had killed Datames in the great rebellion of the 
satraps and had betrayed his own father Ariobarzanes, had after much aimless 
wandering entered at last into the service of Antigonus merely to be killed by 
him. His son, who bore the same name, wus threatened with the same fate, but 
being warned by Demetrius Poliorcetes, fled to Paphlagonia. There he was able 
to occupy the towm of Cimiata in the gorges of the Olgassys, which he surrounded 
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with, strong w^alls, and in concert with Ariaratlies snnimoned the Paphlagonians 
and the inhabitants of the north coast to arms. The governor of Antigonns had 
to give wvay to the tw^o; and wdien, after the battle of Ipsns, the tw^o victors, 
Lysiinachus and Selencns, turned their attention to the subjugation of these 
outlying districts, it w’as too late. An army of Seleucus wus totally defeated in 
Cappadocia, and ]Mithradates wtls able to hold his owm in the North. Later, 
after the death of Lysiinachus and the invasion of the Gauls, and during the con- 
tinuous wnrs of the Seieucida}, both in and outside Asia IMinor, no more thought 
wns entertained of llieir subjugation. Thus Ariaratlies created an independent 
kingdom in Cappadocia, wuth winch he united Cataonia : and Mithradates, wiio 
received the name of Ktistes (the Founder), founded a kingdom in the valleys 
of the Amnias and Ins, winch, situated on the Pontus Euxiniis (Black Sea), 
came gradually for brevity to be called Pontus. The rulers of both territories 
naturally styled themselves kings. 

In the Nortlnvest new slates grew^ up. Bithynia had been ruled in Persian 
times by princes of its owm, wiio recognised the suzerainty of the Great King 
and w’ere subject to his salraps, even though they often enough disobeyed them. 
Alexander freed Bithyma from the Persian domination, but apparently left the 
princely families in possession of their hereditary power; the Macedonian 
governor of Hellespontine Phrygia, Calas, Avas appointed to complete their 
subjection. But the Bithynian prince, Bas, repelled his attack in the open field, 
and his son Zipoites succeeded during the w^ars of the Successors ’’ in main- 
taining and even in extending his hereditary position. Zipoites is the first Avho 
styled himself king; this must hai^e happened in 297 b.c. after a^'^ctory over 
Lysiinachus, since the era of the Bithynian kings begins wdth the autumn of 
297. He also maintained his position against the successor of Antiochus, Se- 
leucus, wdio had sent his general, Patrocles, to force Bithyma to submission. 
In any case, after this Bithynia finally entered the ranks of independent states. 
Zipoites Avas able to bequeath to his son Nicomedes a realm AAdiich toAvards the 
East included the Greek toAAms of Tion and Cieros. 

About this time there arose an independent state in the valley of the Caiciis, 
on the borders of Bithynia. At the outbreak of the AAmr AAuth Seleucus, Phile- 
tasrus had abandoned Lysiinachus, Avhose citadel and treasures he Avas guarding 
at Pergamus, and had gone over to Seleucus. When the latter Avas soon after- 
Avards murdered he aa^'ou the gratitude of Antiochus by sending him the body of 
his father, held. Pergamus, and succeeded in bringing the AAdiole valley of the 
Caicus as far as the sea under his dominion, and thus laid the foundations of 
the kingdom of Pergamus. 

Once more a race of inAmders became prominent in Asia Minor and exercised 
an important influence on the conditions of the country. Just as previously, at 
the time of the klermnadie, Cimmerians, combined Avith Thracian hordes, had 
crossed over into Asia Minor and had long scoured the land, plundering and 
robbing, so noAV the Gauls appeared (see p. 52). They had before this made 
inioads into Thrace and Macedonia: noAV (277 b.c.), Nicomedes, who was con- 
testing his inheritance AAuth his brothers, took a Gallic army under Leonnorius 
into his pay and by their aid subdued Bithyma. At the same time a second 
Gallic force under Lutarius crossed the Hellespont, joined the force under 
eonnorius, which noAv was again free, and, both combined, raided the fields of 
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Asia Minor and burned the towns. Antiochus, in order to protect, at any rate, 
his ovm part of Asia ]\Iinor from the Gallic pillagers, marched across the 
Taurus. A pitched battle \vas fought between him and the Gauls. In over- ^ 
wdielming force — so ran the account of the fight the '' Galatians ” confronted 
the king in a dense phalanx, twenty-four ranks deep, wuth ten thousand horsemen 
on each wing. From the centre of the line of battle eighty four-horse chariots, 
armed with scythes, and twice as many two-horse war chariots were to charge. 

It may easily be conceived that the king's courage almost failed him at the sight 
of this formidable multitude, especially since the greater part of his inferior 
army consisted of peltasts and other light-armed troops He even wished to 
make terms , but one of his generals encouraged him and devised a plan of battle 
for him. The sixteen elephants wdiich the king had with him were driven head- 
long against the enemy; the enemy's horses, which had never seen an elephant, 
,took fright, galloped in wild rout back on the ranks, and caused universal con- 
fusion. The overthrow of the Gauls was complete. 

This victory checked the wandering of the Gauls, in so far that they were 
driven back to the eastern part of Phrygia on both sides of the Halys and 
restricted to a region, to which they gave their name permanently. Here in 
Galaiia they founded their capital, Ancyra, which attained later great prosperity, 
and at the present day as Angora has taken new life through the construction 
of the Anatolian Railway. Here they gradually obtained secure settlements and 
lived, mixed with the natives, without abandoning their language, habits, or 
constitution, under twelve tetrarchs, each of wdiom belonged to one of the four 
cantons of ,#f^ir three tribes (Trokmeri, Tolistoboii, and Tektosagi), and under 
a council consisting of three hundred members. Often enough, starting from 
here as mercenaries of the rival princes, they helped to decide the destinies of 
the peninsula. For, unfortunately, there was no prosperous development in 
Asia IMinor even after the conquest of the Gauls by Antiochus. In the many 
w^ars between Egypt and Syria, which led to the occupation of the coast of Caria 
and Lycia by the Ptolemies, then in the long, bloody war between the brothers 
Seleucus Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax, sons of Antiochus Theos, the whole 
w^est coast and the central and southern districts, Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and 
Cilicia, w’ere at one time in the hands of Callinicus, at another of Hierax. No 
wonder that the Gauls, too, reappeared in this confusion, and after inflicting 
a crushing blow on Callinicus in the interest of Hierax, once more assumed 
a position which threatened danger. Once more they laid waste the fields; and 
their neighbours, to secure peace from them, were forced to pay tribute. Even 
Antiochus Hierax could not secure immunity in any other way. 

The credit of averting the new danger of the Gauls belongs to the princes of 
Pergamus. After Eumenes I., the successor of Phileteerus, had defeated Anti- 
ochus I. at Sardis in 262 the permanence of their rule was secured. The dis- 
turb€;d times gave an opportunity for ■ ou'-j* and extending it. Attains I. 

(241-197), the son and successor of Eumenes, had brought his name into history 
by an action which conferred on him lasting fame in the eyes of his contempo- 
raries and of posterity. He refused to pay to the Gauls the customary tribute 
and faced their consequent invasion in a battle, wEere he completely defeated 
them. By this means he greatly contributed towards ending their raids and 
confining them to their own territory. On account of this splendid achievement 
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Attains was honoured by the towns and princes who were saved by him from 
the Gallic danger, and he adorned himself -with the royal diadem. Eumenes II. 
dedicated to him an imposing monument, an altar to Zeus, standing on a massive 
pedestal, round the sides of which ran reliefs, which glorified for all time the 
victory of Attains over the Gauls under the representation of the battle of the 
gods with the giants. (See the plate “Acropolis of Pergamus’’ at p. 67). AVe 
are indebted to Karl Humann for the excavation of this altar and for sending 
its reliefs to Berlin. 

Attains I. not only permanently secured his realm, but extended it also by a 
war with Antiochus Hierax, who after long disputes with his brother Seleucus 
Callinicus had finally withdrawn and held Asia Minor north of the Taurus, so 
far as it was distinctly Seleucid. Hierax was defeated at Coloe, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sardis, and compelled to fly from Asia Minor, and Seleucid Asia 
Minor fell into the hands of Attains. But the Seleucidas were destined once 
more to establish their power in the peninsula, and, as it seemed, more firmly 
than ever. Achceus, the general of Seleucus, retook from Attains the territory 
he had recently conquerc^l, but could not resist the temptation of founding 
a separate state and of placing the kingly diadem on his own head during the 
confusion which prevailed in Syria after the death of Seleucus. This kingdom, 
severed from the main Seleucid state, lasted some years until Antiochus III , 
who had restored his authority in his own kingdom by a successful war against 
insurgent satraps, felt himself sutBciently strong to deprive Aclueus also of his 
sovereignty. AchoBUs, being beaten, shut himself up in Sardis and held out 
a considerable time, but was eventually murdered by traitors. Th*^ Antiochus 
III. reunited a large part of Asia Minor to his own main territory (214 b.c.) ; 
and in other respects his attempts were not unsuccessful. He brought the 
possessions of the Ptolemies on the Syro-Phoenician coast under his sway and 
took the southwest coast of Asia Minor, which had been Egyptian for many years. 

From this period dates a letter of the king to his governor at Eriza in South 
Phrygia, which has been preserved for us in an inscription; this gives us a 
slight, and yet, considering the paucity of our sources of information, a very 
welcome glimpse into the internal administration. The Seleucid kingdom, as the 
Persian, was divided into satrapies: Ave do not know how many of these were 
included in Asia Minor. But if Eriza was the capital of a satrapy, Phrygia, at 
any rate, seems to have been divided into two ; for the capital would hardly have 
been situated in the farthest south of the country if it did not form two circles 
of administration, one of which comprised the northern, the other the southern 
part. By the side of the worship of the native gods, which naturally remained 
fixed, a similar worship of the king and the queen w^as introduced ; for both there 
was in each satrapy one high priest, and sacrifices were offered to both, just as 
two hundred years later in the provinces high priests were appointed for the 
Roman emperor. 

But Antiochus III. did not rest content with these acquisitions. It was not 
enough that he had brought even Greek towns on the western coast of Asia 
lUiuor into his power (the free city of Rhodes, a naval power, as well as Per- 
gamus, ooTil rented him and actually protected some towns from him), he aimed 
at Europe also and laid claims to Thrace on the ground that it was by right 
a possession of the Seleucida^, owing to the defeat of Lysimachus by Seleucus, 
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He had already become master of the town of Sestus, and had made Lysimachea, 
which he restored, the headquarters of his army and the capital of a province of 
Thrace that was still to be conquered, when he became involved in a war with 
Rome. Rome, which had only just declared all Greeks to be free at the end of 
the second IMacedonian war, could naturally not tolerate the attacks of Antiochus. 
It w^as bound to recognise a casus hclh in the reception of its deadly foe, Hanni- 
bal, by Antiochus, as well as in his alliance with its old enemies, the ^Rtolians, 
and the coalition of all the opponents of Rome, which Hannibal had diligently 
IDromoted. Then, too, its allies, Rhodes and the hard-beset Pergamus, had eagerly 
begged for help and most pressingly urged the commencement of hostilities. 
The attempt of the king to meet the Romans in Greece failed completely: the 
Romans were left victorious there. But instead of vigorously resisting and, if 
possible, frustrating their attempt to cross into Asia, Antiochus remained in- 
active. At Magnesia, on the Sipylus, he was completely routed in the year 190 
B.C., and the dominion of the Seleucidm in Asia Minor on this side of the Taurus 
was ended forever. They only kept the territory on the far side of the Taurus 
(i e. practically Cilicia), and did not venture to cross *1110 sea with warships to 
the west of the mouth of the Calycadnus. Rhodes and Pergamus were splendidly 
rewarded for their loyalty. The former received the country of Lycia and Cana 
as far as the Mseander; Pergamus, which had withstood a siege from Anti- 
ochus, and whose territory had been ravaged, received Hellespontine Phrygia, 
Greater Phrygia, Lydia with Sardis and Ephesus, which had been occupied 
by Antiochus and had not soon enough gone over from him to the Romans, and 
the part of Q«^ua which lay north of the Ma^ander. The Greek towns of Asia 
Minor, which had sided with the Romans on the day of the battle of Magnesia, 
^^'ere conceded self-government and also immunity from tribute. Among them 
we find names famous m history, such as Ilium, Smyrna, Chios, Phoctea, Miletus. 
And, further, by the despatch of IManlius Volso with an army against the Gala- 
tians, who were defeated by him in two battles, the Romans deserved well of 
Asia IMinor; for even after the defeat indicted on the Galatians by Attains many 
towns had still been obliged to pay tribute to them to secure protection from their 
marauding invasions. The Galatian scourge was now destroyed once for all 

(/) Borne as the Leading Potcer in Asia Min or. —The results of the battle 
of Magnesia are of the most far-reaching importance. Rome, wuthout appro- 
priating a foot’s breadth of land, becomes from this time the foremost 
power in Asia Minor. It is clear on the face of it that Pergamus and 
Rhodes, which had long been allies of Rome, and had just been splendidly 
rewarded, wmild seek to further their prosperity and power by this connection; 
but tlie longer the other states, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Pontus itself, resisted, 
the less they could avoid the influences of Rome. The power of the Macedonian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian monarchies over Asia Minor ivas broken from that day. 
For at least a century the peninsula enjo^md peace, in which they had had no 
share since Alexander’s death, at first owing to the deadly feuds of the succes- 
sors (Diadochi), and later through the perpetual wars of the kingdoms What 
conception Rome had of its rights as the leading power, is clearly shown by the 
political changes which were introduced into Asia Minor thirty years after the 
battle of Magnesia. After the third Macedonian war Rome, being dissatisfied 
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oehus had been conceded to Eumenes. On this ground a quarrel began between 
the two, which has the greater interest for us because Hannibal for the last time 
played a part in it, and for the last time uselessly, it is true, tried to form a 
poAverful coalition against Eome. Despite of some successes of Hannibal, 
Eumenes was not only able to maintain his position, but also to incorporate into 
his own kingdom the territory conquered by Prusias on the Sangarius Prusias 
did not A^enture to shelter Hannibal AAdien the Romans demanded his surrender ; 
and the great Carthaginian, being abandoned, put an end to his life at Libussa, 
on a height aboA^e the Gulf of Nicomedia. The princes of Pergamus, distin- 
guished as they Avere for their cleA^erness and statecraft, Avere not less renowned 
for their AA^arm interest in art and science. We liaA^e already mentioned the altar 
to Zeus (see p. 64). On the acropolis, Avliich tOAA^ers above the city, they 
reared a rich group of buildings, AAdnch, rising in terraces one above the other, 
eroAAui the summit of the royal citadel. (See the subjoined plate, The Acrop- 
olis of Pergamus.”) And in the middle of it, among palaces and temples and 
public buildings, AAms the library, Avhich also a museum, Avhere, besides a rich 
collection of books, originals, as AA^ell as copies of iiroifiinent AA'orks of the older 
Greek art, Avere preserved. In this manner Pergamus became an important 
centre of civilisation, and Avill be ahA^ays mentioned AAuth honour by the side of 
Alexandria. The princes of Pergamus attracted artists, kneAV’’ how to set them 
profitable tasks, and caused Greek art to blossom afresh, and Ave admire its 
AAmrks, so true to nature, so living and instinct AAuth passion, even to the present 
day, in the reliefs of the altar of Zeus and in the statues of the so-called fighting 
and dying Ga dls. By the side of Pergamus, Bithynia fell into the background : 
its princes had gradually subdued the AAdiole territory from the Rhyndacus and 
the Mysian Olympus to Heraclea and soutliAvard from Heraelea over the San- 
garius up to the Paphlagonian frontier. Hellenism, it is true, early made an 
entrance here, in any case it flourished after Niconiedes I. ; and it is true that an 
increasing number of Greek toAAms sprang up, such as Nicomedia, founded by 
Nicomedes I., and Prusa (noAV Brussa) on Olympus, founded by Prusias. But 
none of these cities can be compared Avith Pergamus in glory and importance. 

(g) The Roman Province of Asia^ flie Kingdom of Fontiis, and MiUiradales 
the Great -—Up to this time Rome had had no possessions of her OAvn in Asia 
Minor. But AA^hen Attains III. of Pergamus died in the year 133 n.c. and made 
Rome his heir, the Romans accepted the inheritance. Here begins a new phase in 
the historical cleA^elopment of Asia Minor. It is true that Aristonicus, a scion of 
the princely house of Pergamus, disputed the inheritance AAuth the Romans, raised 
an army, found adherents, and Avent against them, SAAmrd in hand. But it Avas 
impossible for him to hold out long. In the year 129 b c the revolt Avas crushed 
and its leader murdered. The consul, Manius Aquillius, created the Roman 
province, Asia, coextenswe with the kingdom of Pergamus. In addition, there 
AAms Caria, Avhieh had taken part in the iwolt of Aristonicus. This latter had 
been besieged and captured in Stratonicfca. Aquillius having been bribed, had 
given Greater Phrygia to IMithradates Euergetes of Pontus; Bithynia raised 
a protest ; the proceedings in the senate on this point AAwe prolonged intermina- 
bly, until at last Rome appropriated the country herself. Prom that time (116 
B.c.) all Greater Phrygia, Hellespontine Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, Avere 
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included in the new Eoinan province. Of the Greek towns, free up till now, 
those that had supported Aristonicus were deprived of their liberty and made 
provincial towns; but the others were recognised as free and autonomous. 

At first, indeed, Rome had magnanimously relinquished all claim to taxes, 
which had long been raised by the kings of Pergamus , but soon some of them were 
restored. They introduced a tax of one-tenth on the produce of the soil, a lax 
on pasture land, and duties on imports and exports: the collection of revenue 
was made over to a company of Roman knights, who farmed all these taxes at 
Rome. This method of taxation was the plague and ruin of the provincials. 
The Asiatics, exposed to the tyranny and caprice of these companies, who only 
considered their ovm profit, and never the \velfare of the taxpayers, and who 
naturally wished not only to get back the sums paid at Rome for farming these 
taxes, but to enrich themselves greatly by it, were shamelessly plundered by 
them, and could never hope for success if they ever ventured on a judicial com- 
plaint at Rome ; for the very knights Avho composed these companies for farming 
the taxes, filled the law courts. A Roman governor, who chaiiged yearly, stood 
at the head of the promnce Even if some of them, as hliicius Scawola, w^ere 
very honourable and worthy men, wdio really took the welfare of the province 
to heart, the majority of them only brought with them a mass of debts from the 
capital, and the province was reckoned by them and their compeers to be the 
most suitable sphere for getting rid of their debts and acquiring new wealth. 
There were, indeed, opportunities enough for the governor to wring out money 
for himself, especially since the province had to provide all expenses for him 
and his suite. The amount, however, which had to be expended for him de- 
pended on his own discretion, since he could impose taxes for a definite object, 
such as for the building of ships to resist the bold attacks of pirates, or generally 
for the protection of the land, and it rested wdth him alone to determine the rate 
of taxation, while no one controlled its proper application. Again, he alone 
distributed the garrisons among the towms, and many towns were only too glad 
to be quit of these unwelcome guests by a money payment to the governor. It 
was not, in any case, difficult for the Roman officials to thoroughly plunder the 
province entrusted to them. And. unfortunately, the number of the selfish 
governors at this time was greater than that of the honourable Besides this, the 
suite of the governor was large, and consisted mostly of young aristocratic 
Romans, to whom the opportunity for acquiring some wealth was not unw^elcome 

In short, the maladministration of the Romans was appalling. And in Rome 
itself the senate usually turned a deaf ear wdien complaints against its members 
were raised, just as the courts of the knights spared the tax-farmino: associations, 
if it was ill any way possible. Such misgovernment must have greatly excited 
the anger and dissatisfaction of the provincials Only a spark was needed to 
kindle a terrible conflagration, and the man was soon found vffio knew how to 
<leal witli these conditions. 

AVe saw earlier that the race of the Mithradatidce in Pontus had founded a 
dynasty. In the course of time the frontiers of this kingdom were widened. 
The Greek towns on this coast, Amastris, Amisus, and, above all, Sinope, with 
its own colonies of Trapezus and Cerasus, had been conquered and Sinope made 
the capilal of the kingdom of Pontus. On the other hand, the various attempts 
of the Pontic princes to bring Galatia and Greater Phrygia under their rule were 
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frustrated, either by a coalition of the other lungs in Asia Minor or by the inter- 
vention of Rome. Mithradates Eiiergetes, who had fought in the war of Aristo- 
nicus on the side of the Romans, and then thought he had claims on Greater 
Phrygia, wdiich he hoped to strengthen by gifts of money to the consul, Aquillius, 
wms murdered, at his own wife ’s instigation, before the transactions with Greater 
Phrygia were completed. He left a son of tender age, who, young as he was, 
fled from the plots of his mother and remained for many years hiding in the 
lonely mountains, where he steeled his courage and strengthened his body by 
struggles with the wnld beasts and the rough surroundings. Mithradates Eupator 
reappeared at Sinope as a young man of twenty. The army saluted him with shouts 
of joy, and the people hailed him as their king. (See Pig. 3 of the plate, Por- 
traits on the coins of Alexander the Great and Hellenistic princes” at p. 134) . His 
mother was obliged to resign the government to him. Filled with ambition and 
energy, his first and foremost thought was the aggrandisement of his kingdom; 
but that required means, money, and soldiers, of which he had not sufficient at his 
disposal. A happy chance helped him. In the Taurie Chersonese, the modern 
Crimea, the Scythians of the great South Russian steppie were pressing hard the 
free town of Chersonesus and the kingdom of Bosporus (now Kerch) ; Mithra- 
dates, being asked to help them, sent his general, Diophantus, with an army across 
to them. He defeated the Scythians, drove them back from the peninsula, and ad- 
mitted the Chersonese, as well as the kingdom of Bosporus, which had submitted 
to his master, into the union of his subject states. Perhaps more important than 
the increase in territory was the replenishment of the Pcmtic treasury by the 
taxes which flo\ced in from the Crimea Mithradates strengthened his army and 
increased its efficiency by continual training He had already conquered Paphla- 
gonia and Galatia in combination with Nicomedes of Bithynia, and had par- 
titioned them with his ally, and had already secured his influence in Cappadocia, 
when the protests of Rome forced both of them to relinquish their conquests. 
Mithradates, indeed, bowed this time to the dictates of Rome, since he did not yet 
feel himself strong enough ; but the wish to Avreak vengeance on Rome for having 
prevented first his father and then himself from realising the ardently desired 
scheme of conquest, Avas cherished from this moment. 

The disputes about the succession m Bithynia betAA^een Nicomedes III. and 
Socrates, of Avhom the latter held possession of the throne hy the help of Mithra- 
dates until Nicomedes, supported by the Romans, expelled him, and finally the 
iiiA^asion of the territory of Pontus by Nicomedes, led to the outbreak of the Avar 
betAveen Rome and Mithradates. This so-called First Mithradatic AA^ar broke out 
at a time (88 bc ) AAfiien the Romans Avere still fully occupied in Italy itself. 
The Roman legate, Alanius Aquillius, avIio Aims at the head of the Roman embassy 
which had brought back King Nicomedes, and before the outbreak of the Avar 
had conducted some diplomatic negotiations AAuth Alithradates, levied, indeed, 
some troops in Asia ; but he, as Avell as the remaining Roman commanders, the 
governor of the proHnee of Asia, and the general of the forces in the adjoining 
Cilicia, Avere defeated by Mithradates or repulsed Avithout attempting serious 
resistance. The king marched by Avay of Apameia and Laodieea into the Roman 
proAunces. Isolated toAims, such as Alagnesia, near the Sipylus, and Stratoniea?a in 
Caria, resisted for some time the attacks of the king and had to be conquered 
by him; but these Avere exceptions. Alithradates Avas received with open arms 
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and hailed as a liberator from the universally hated yoke. In a very short time 
the province joined him. At his orders on one day eighty thousand Italians 
were murdered. These had gradually become numerous, as more and more 
people had poured into the incalculably rich land of Asia for the sake of gain 
and commerce. Greece also was affected. Athens first of all espoused the cause 
of Mithradates : the Boeotians, Achaeans, and Lacedemonians declared for him 
His general, Archelaus, was in Greece with one hundred thousand men, and had 
his headquarters at Athens. At Borne itself tliere was civil war. Not until the 
beginning of the year 87 b.c. "was Sulla the Great able to start with an army 
for Greece. His mere appearance brought many Greeks back to their allegiance. 
Only Athens resisted, remained loyal to Mithradates, and had to be conquered 
after a long siege (March 1, 86) ; a few days later the Piroeus also was stormed 
and given to the flames. This first great success was followed by others : Sulla 
defeated Archelaus at Chceronea, and Dorylaus, who had come up with consider- 
able reinforcements, at Orchomenus. 

In Asia Minor also the situation was not as favourable for Mithradates as 
at first. Rhodes had refused submission to the king, and Lycia did likewise. 
The siege of Rhodes, like that of Patara in Lycia, had been a waste of time, for 
on both occasions Mithradates had been forced to wuthdraw^ without effecting 
any result. Again, his cruel and tyrannical government began soon to prove an 
intolerable yoke on the Asiatics, who had greeted him as a liberator. At Ephesus, 
Tralles^ and other places the king’s governors were murdered or expelled, and 
the tovms put into a state of defence. Meantime the democratic party that ruled 
at Rome since Sulla’s departure, had sent an army to the theatre" of war, which 
murdered its own leader, the consul Flaccus, and now crossed under Fimbria to 
Asia Minor and there took up the wmr against klithradates. Lucullus, Sulla’s 
general, had assembled a fleet in Syria and Egypt, with which he conducted 
successful operations and took Cos, Cnidus, Chios and other towns from Mithra- 
dates. Pressed on every side, the king resolved to enter into negotiations for 
peace with Sulla. After preliminary conferences held between Archelaus and 
Sulla, the latter and Mithradates met at Dardanus. By the terms of peace 
klithradates was obliged to evacuate the Roman province, give up his conquests 
in Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia, and for the future restrict himself 
to the possession of his Pontic territory ; in addition, he was to surrender seventy 
vavships and pay 2000 talents as war indemnity. At Sulla’s appearance 
Fimbria’s army deserted, and Fimbria himself committed suicide (84 b.c.). 

Thus ended the First Mithradatic War, and the province of Asia was once 
more Roman. Sulla reorganised it. Rhodes wus rewarded for its heroic resist- 
ance by a gift of Caunus and other districts on the Carian coast ; the towns which 
had remained loyal were declared free, while those that had revolted were 
punished and a heavy fine w'as imposed upon them. This penalty weighed 
heamly upon the towns ; and since it had to be met by loans, it seriously retarded 
their prosperity, already seriously impaired. Ten years afterwards we see 
Lucullus endeavouring by wise measures to discharge the debts of many of the 
towns and vigorously combating the pernicious system by which unpaid interest 
was regarded as bearing interest in turn — a method of computation which 
swelled the total amount to an enormous sum. He reduced the rate of interest, 
wiped out the interest -which had run up above the amount of the original 
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following pages retain tlie name of Scythians for the inhabitants of southern 
Eussia. 

Just as the South Kussian steppe is a continuation of the central Asiatic 
plain, which stretches from the watershed between the Caspian and Aral seas 
to the spurs of the Pamir and the Hindu-Kuseh, so the Greeks did not restrict 
the name of Scythian to the old South Russian people, but gave it to all the 
tribes of the steppes having the same customs and inodes of life. Sonietmies. 
these were called Saeai, sometimes Massaget®. But however different and 
numerous the names which were given by the ancients to the nations who inhabit 
those vast regions, one feature is common to all — they were nomads, just as 
now the Turcomans, Kirgheses, or whatever they may be called, who have suc- 
ceeded to them. And, further, it may be now noted as an universally established 
fact that all these nations of the steppes were Iranians, that is, they belonged 
to the same stock as the Persians and Wedes in Iran proper. The nomads of 
South Russia, called Scythians in the narrower sense of the Avord, were formerlr 
held to be Mongolians. The most important authority for this was the descrip- 
lion of the Greek physician. Hippocrates, according Jo Avhieh their appearance 
was thick, and so fleshy that the joints were buried in fat, flabby, and soft, 
while their complexion ivas ruddy. Hippocrates notices also in the Scythians 
Avhat is often noticeable in nations of a low grade: they all looked much alike. 
But the life on the steppes stamps a certain similarity on all the nomad nations 
confined in them; outside of that the points of resemblance noted are not so 
characteristic that we must necessarily consider the Scythians to be Mongolians. 
The remains of the Scythian language bear rather an Aryan stamp, and shocv 
in their roots and endings a close relationship to that spoken in Iran, By 
leferring to the plate at page 75, which shocvs the Scythian kings and noble.‘^. 
as represented by Greek artists, it vnll be found that the type is not klongolian. 
The close observation of the customs and habits of the steppe, which is shown 
in the lifelike representation of the separate examples, is a guarantee to us that 
the men, no less than the animals and separate scenes, are accurate reproductions 
of careful studies from life. Their Eastern neighbours, the Sarmatians, diA'ided 
from them by the course of the Tanais, spoke a dialect allied to the Scythian, as 
Herodotus tells us ; and a fact Avhich did not escape the ancients, the Sarmatians 
Avere undoubtedly Iranians. 

This great nation of Iranie origin, roaming from the Oxus and Jaxartes (the 
Amu-darja and Sir-darja) to the mouths of the Danube, Avas split into many 
tribes and hordes. The one Avhich pushed farthest AvestAvard, i e. the Scolotte. or 
Scythians in the narroAver sense, are best knoAA-n to us, because Herodotus, the 
father of history, made them the subject of a detailed description. 

The Greeks kneiv that the Scythians had not ahvays lived in South Russia, 
but had immigrated there from Asia. On their Avanderings the Scythians came 
across the Cimmerians. They did not drive out this people all at once in one 
mighty onslaught, as Herodotus thought, but gradually and sloAvly pushed 
them back. The effect of this bloAV struck by the Scythians, aa'Iio came from the 
East and pushed ouAvard, is seen in the pressure of the Cimmerians on the 
Thracians of the Balkan peninsula, and their paving a way for themselves 
through Thrace to ncAV settlements in Asia Minor, AAdiither they SAvept manA' 
Thracian tribes Avith them. This ihovement in South Russia and on the Balkan 
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peninsTila lasted many centuries. It is certain that a great part of the Cimmer- 
ians, owing to the pressing omvard of the Scj’thians, left their land and sought 
new homes elsewhere. Another part was certainly subdued by the new people 
.and fused with them, as happened later to the Scythians themselves, owing 
to ihe pressure of nations from the East, A last remnant of the Cimmerians 
preserved their independence in the Crimea, protected by the niouutains, wdiieh 
they either had previously inhabited or to which they had fled for refuge from 
.the Scythians. These were the Tauri, in the mountains of the southern Crimea, 
who in the accounts -which have come down to us are ahvays sharply iiiarkod off 
from the Scythians inhabiting the rest of the Crimea. They were notorious for 
their piracy and their ciKtom of sacrificing strangers wdio fell into their hands 
llirongh shipwreck or in any other w’ay. The story of Agamemnon’s cinuglitcr 
Iphigenia is well known. She came to them by divine decree; and. being ap- 
paiated priestess of Artemis among them, was confronted by the necessity of 
sasrificing her own brother, Orestes, and his friend. Pylades. 

The migrations of the Cimmerians, their invasions of Asia Minor, and their 
final overthrow have been,related in another place (see pp. 52, etc ). On the 
®tiier hand, in the country originally inhabited by them, the Cimmerian Bos- 
porns, so called after them (the present straits of Kerch) and some fortifica- 


tiem which presumably ow^e their origin to them, and therefore -were called by 
fhe ancients “ Cimmerian,” still preserve their memory. 

The Scythians then inhabited the whole of Crimea, with the exception of 
■flus mountainous South and the South Eussian steppe from the Don to the 
Dniester. The district that owned their influence certainly extended so far. 
The “agricultural ’’ Scythians in the districts watered by ttie Dniester, Bug, 
and Dnieper were, indeed, from their occupation contrasted with the ruling 
momaii stock, the “ royal ” Scythians in the wide plain bet-ween the 
Dnieper^ and the Don, hut in other respects were not different from them. And 
as feraiing was only possible in the immediate vicinity of the streams -ivhicli 
■firm through the steppes, we may well assume that it was not practised by all 
members of the tribe, but was restricted to some few sections, who as inhabitants 
of lertile, well-watered plains, and influenced by the neighbouring Greek colo- 
meson The north coast of the Black Sea, had made the transition from nomad 
liters® agriculture. Similarly, as the kingdom of Bosporus expanded under 
£ leient rulers, the Scythians on the east side of the Crimea became subject to 
toem, and at the same time became agriculturists, instead of nomad herdsmen. 
But with the exception of these “ agricultural ” Scythians, all the rest, and espe- 
t'lTd y ..Jie ruling tribe of the “ royal ” Scythians, were, in consequence of the 

' hSStnd ""f®" ^°’^tifled places, but were cattle 

nother. Fiom this there soon resulted the division of the people into inr, T,-mPT- 

was”ed 

m TOrffCTliron^rv'llf hard-and-fast houndarv-line 

-district the life J v pasture for feeding their herds; and this 

Jistxict, the life ot which centred, we may imagine round the hean of brush 

-wood mth the iron sword planted on it, which we shall mention later mLt have 
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also been large enough to offer new pastures when those already discovered 
provided no more sustenance. We can surmise that disputes and strife were 
common, and that often war broke out, when one section fed their cattle on the 
land apportioned to another. To change their abodes quickly and to protect 
themselves against the inclemency of the w’eather, the Scythians learnt to con- 
struct tents for themselves, which, consisting of lathes covered over with felt bv 
skins of wild animals and placed on heavy, four-w^heeled or six-wdieeled wagons, 
served them as a dwelling-place. These wmgons afforded shelter against rain, 
snow, and storm, and, drawn by teams of oxen, were used to transport the women, 
children, and chattels on their wanderings, while the men and elder boys rode 
and drove the cattle The chief wealth of the Scythians consisted in horses, 
cattle, and sheep. In war and m peace the men were for the most part of their 
life oil horseback. The breeding, care, and taming of horses was their chief 
occupation (see the subjoined plate, '^Scenes from Scythian life”); mare’s 
milk and cheese made from it served them as food. The cattle and sheep supplied 
them with meat, and they used the skins for clothing or barter, for they were 
eagerly sought after by the Greeks. « 

Their religious customs and ceremonies corresponded to the state of nature 
in which the Scythians evidently lived. The sky and its wife, the earth, who 
received from it the rain and sunshine necessary for her fruitfulness ; fire and 
lyatcr, with some other natural phenomena, which Herodotus identifies with 
Apollo, the celestial Aphrodite, and Hercules, without enabling us to arrive at 
their real signification — these w^ere the objects of divine w’^orship, to whom they 
offered sacrifices, and wdiom they invoked at their sacrifices. But to none of their 
deities did they erect temples and altars, any more than they fashioned images 
of them. They did not slaughter the sacrificial victim, but strangled it by a 
noose. After it had been skinned and the flesh stripped from the bones, the 
flesh was again fitted into the skin and cooked, the bones serving as fuel for the 
purpose. Peculiar, too, was the worship paid to the sword as the noblest wT^apon 
of the Scythian, wdio lived always on a w^ar footing, ready for defence or fo.r 
attack. In every tribal section a pile of brushwnod wns heaped up, winch w^as 
replenished every year on account of the sinking caused by the w^eather; and 
on this bruslnvood-heap, winch presented a flat surface at the top, w^as planted 
a sw^ord, to wliich horses and cattle w’cre annually sacrificed In perusing Hero- 
dotus’ description w’e are involuntarily reminded of the mounds of the American 
Indians (cf. Vol. I., p. 200 cl- seq.). Even human sacrifices w^ere not unknowm 
to the Scythians. They sacrificed to their god of wTir one out of every hundred 
jirisoners- After wine had been sprinkled upon Ins head the victim w^as slaugh- 
tered in such a wmy that his blood w^as caught in a vessel. The corpse of the 
victim w^as left lying in the open after they had hewm off the right shoulder, 
which was throwm high into the air, wliile the blood wliich had been caught 
was taken up to the top of the pile of bruslnvood erected in honour of their god 
of war and there poured over the upright sw'ord of the god. 

Characteristic also w^as the conduct of the soldier tow'ards his slain enemy. 
The Scythian drank the blood of the first man wliom he killed But he severed 
the head of every enemy he killed from the body and brought it to his king, for 
only he wlio brought home the head of a slam enemy could share the booty. 
The more heads he possessed, the more respected he was among his countrymen. 
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The severed head served not only as a title tor him to a share oi‘ the siioil hwt 
the skin was stripped otf it, tanned, and hung as an ornament on tiie horse s 
bridle, or sewn together with other human skins, Avas used as an article ot di'e'-s. 
Human skin Avas esteemed not only as being thick and strong, but alst) extremely 
beautiful, AAdiite, and glossy. Besides this, the skull, stripped of the skin, A\as 
saAvn in Iaa’O and a drinking-cup made of its upper portion, Avhieh A\as ordinarily 
coAmred outside AAuth oxhide, AAdiile rich Scythians gilded it also inside The 
Scythians scalped eA^en their OAvn countrymen, like enemies, if they had been at 
feud A\nth them and, after a complaint, had. A^anquished them in the presence 
of the king 

At the head of the tribes Avere chiefs; at the head of the Avhole Scythian 
people a king The government Avas despotic. AVe see that very clearly I'lem 
the ceremonies at the burial of the kings. If an ordinary Scythian died, lus 
corpse Avas earned round to all the neighbours for fourteen days, and every one 
gaA’e a funeral feast. The embalmed body of the king Avas taken from tribe to 
tribe, in each of Avhich the men inflicted cruel A\ounds on themselves and joined 
the funeral procession uiitil it reached Gerrhi, in the territory of the '' royal 
Scythians, AAdiere the tombs of the kings AA^ere. Here the king Avas buried and 
Avith him one of his Avives, his cup-bearer, his cook, his groom, his lackey, his 
horses, and all sorts of gold and siHer vessels A gigantic sepulchral mound Avas 
heaped up over all. On the first anniversary fifty more horses and fifty servants 
of the dead king Avere strangled ; the horses Avere stuffed and fixed on stakes and 
1he servants placed on them as guards for the dead man. Many such sepulchral 
mounds, usually called Kurgans, have been found in the vicinity of the Dnieper 
and opened. They held concealed in their chambers, besides the bones of men 
and animals, all sorts of implements, among AAdiich the Avorks of Greek aiiislFv 
in gold and silver are conspicuous, and deseiw^e special attention They shoAv, 
indeed, the friendly intercourse AAdiich must have once existed on the north shores 
of the Black Sea betAveen the Scythians and the flourishing Greek colonies. 

The Greeks, and especially the vigorous and enterprising lonians of the coast 
of Asia Minor, began very early to navigate the Black Sea, in order to procure 
tor themselves the products of those parts and open up markets for their oavu 
goods. They therefore sent out colonists to establivsh emporiums in suitable 
localities. Such settlements may have often been recalled, but very often pros- 
perous and poAverful toAAms grcAV up out of them. There AA’ere Greek colonies on 
+he coast of South Russia, as Olbia at the mouth of the Hypanis (Bug) , Tyras on 
the riA^'cr of the same name in the Crimea; Panticapa^um, or Bosporus (noAv 
Kerch). Chersonesus (noAV Sebastopol), and Theodosia, founded by the kings 
of Bosporus (noAv Feodosia; in the Middle Ages, Caffa), and finally Tanais on 
the Sea of Azoaa near the mouth of the Don. The oldest and originally the most 
flourishing of these Avas Olbia. From here ran a trade route over the Dnieper and 
the Don, through the territory of the Sarmatians and Budin®, first up to the 
Volga, Avhere lay the factory of Gelonus, founded by the Greeks on account of the 
hir trade, and then over the Ural (probably by Orenburg) and the Ilek, doAvn 
into the heart of Asia. At a later period the Asiatic trade passed through Tanais, 
AAiueh flourished under the Roman emperors. Panticapseum deserves to be men- 
imned with Olbia. From small beginnings it developed into an important com- 
mercial town and the capital of a kingdom Avhich comprised the whole eastern 
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peninsula of the Crimea and the peninsula of Taman, which lay opposite on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 

We are told how the Greek colonists made themselves masters of the Scythian 
settlement of Panticapseum, and how they had to fight with the Scythians until 
they gradually increased their territory, brought the neighbouring barbarians 
into subjection, and made peaceful agricultural citizens out of them, a process 
repeatedly followed by those Greek colonies. The barbarians did not willingly 
give up their territory ; it had to be fought for, and only gradually were trade 
relations formed with them and put on a firm basis. Very often the Gi’eeks 
had to draw the sword in order to repel the attacks of rapacious and plunder- 
ing Scythians, until they at length were strong enough to keep them in check 
So long as the citizens of Olbia, on the one side, and the kings of Bosporus, 
on the other, understood this, their trade flourished. The Crimea was the 
chief granary for Athens, from here, as from the other Greek colonies, 
hides, furs, and fleeces were sent to the mother-country. Everywhere on the 
coasts, especially on those of the Mieotis (Sea of Azov), sprang up settlements 
for the numerous fishermen who followed their calling there, catching great 
quantities of fish, which, thanks to the abundance of salt to be found, they at 
once salted and sent away by ship. Slaves also w^ere eagerly sought after. Tu 
return the mother-country exported, besides oil and wine (the olive and the vine 
do not flourish on the northern coasts of the Euxine), all sorts of fabrics, gold 
and silver ornaments, and other articles of luxury The products of Greek 
manufacturers which are found in such quantities in the Scythian tombs show 
us that the Scythians were good customers for Greek \vares In return they 
furnished slaves, hides, wool and many like things. 

The relations, therefore, between the Scythians and Greeks were varied 
But even if so many germs of a higher culture reached the barbarians, making 
many ol them agriculturists, even if Scythian kings, like Ariapeithes and his 
son Seyles, had Greek wives and were attached to Greelv customs, the Scythian 
nation, as a whole, remained on a low plane of civilisation and resisted Greek 
influences. Seyles, for instance, was expelled on account of Ins frequent visits 
to Olbia and his taking part in the Bacchic revels They remained a warlike, 
nomad people, trained to arms, but not strong enough to withstand the shock 
and the pressure of the nations pushing forwards from the East. 


B . The History of the Scythians and Sarmatians 

Our earliest knowledge of the Scythians is the record of the greatest danger 
which they ever faced. In the year 513 b.c. Darius of Persia marched against them 
with seven hundred thousand men and six hundred ships. The nature of their 
country stood the Scythians in good stead. When Darius led his army over tlie 
Danube on a bridge and marched foiAvard, the Scytliians retreated before him, 
avoiding every pitched battle, fllled up the watering-places and laid waste the 
pasture lands. Thus the Persian king was enticed into a desert, and the Scyth- 
ians appeared at once on his rear and his front. Darius had to turn back, after 
suffering heavy loss, to save his army from perishing miserably of thirst As 
a set-off for this expedition of Darius, the Scythians undertook some years later 
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(495 B.c.) a raid through Thracia into the Thracian Chersonese. It is said, 
indeed, that they had intended to cross into Asia Minor, but they did not g’et 
so far. 

For a long time after we hear nothing of the Scythians. But if it is certain 
that no Attila or Timur arose among them, as among the other nomad peoples of 
Asia, and that they did not become formidable to the world through a triumphant 
invasion, yet an uninterrupted movement must have taken place among the 
nations of southern Russia, naturally not such as is incongruous with nomad 
life, but a movement rather marked by the intrusion of one tribe into the 
territory of another, the transfer of power from the coiir|uered to the victorious 
people, and the occupation of the land left vacant by the victors by another 
people still. 

According to Herodotus, in the fifth century b.c. the Scythians (Seolofie) 
were the ruling nation between the Bug and the Don, and their neighbours on 
the east were the Sarmatians ; the boundary between the two was formed by the 
Tanais (Don). By the third or second century the state of affairs had changed,. 
The Tanais no longer divided the two nations, but the Sarmatians ruled the 
greater part of the steppe westward of the Don, and where formerly the 
royal ” Scythians dwelt the Sarmatian tribe of the Rhoxolani were now settled. 
Before this result was attained many a battle must have been fought and the 
blood of many a nomad have been shed. Of this we hear nothing; but it is 
certain that in the long wars by which the Sarmatians became the masters of the 
steppe of southern Russia the Scythians were by no means exterminated. An 
isolated record of their long struggles and counter-struggles may have been 
preserved for us in the story of the Scythian king, Ateas. About the middle 
of the fourth century b.c. we find him to the south of the Danube and actually at 
war with the Greek colony of Istrus in the Dobrudscha, having already fought 
and defeated the Triballi, who lived to the south of the Danube. Pressed hard 
by the King of Istrus, he asked help of King Philip of hlacedoii, promising in 
leturn to appoint him his heir. Soon afterwards, however, when the King of 
Istrus died, Ateas sent back the ^lacedonian auxiliaries, with whom he could 
now dispense, and returned a refusal to Philip’s recpiest that in compensation 
he would defray a part of the cost of the siege of Byzantium. After the raising 
of the siege Philip began -war with the Scythians, marched to the Danube, and 
w’-on a complete victory over them. Ateas himself w^as killed ; and many w’omen 
and children and countless herds — it is reckoned that tw^enty thousand mares 
alone w^ere brought back to Macedon — fell into the hands of the victor. If 
Ateas could be reduced to such straits by one small Greek towm as to be forced 
to seek foreign assistance, w^e cannot believe that he invaded a foreign country 
at the head of a pow^erful force with a view to conquest ; but w^e are more in- 
clined to assume that, being himself hard pressed by more powwful nations in 
the East, he hoped to find new permanent settlements south of the Danube — 
a prelude, as it were, to its movement of the German races in the third and 
fourth centuries a.d. This hope wms not realised : Ateas fell, and under Alex- 
ander, Philip’s son, the Triballi again were the ruling nation to the south of the 
Danube. But north of the Danube and aw^ay tow’^ards the Bug the Scythians 
held their own. Thirty years after their defeat by Philip they supported those 
same Istriani which had pressed Ateas so hard in the war against Lysimachus^ 
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If one part of the Scythians under Ateas marched forward, and so escaped 
the pressure of the Sarniatians, another part remained in their old homes. In the 
Crimea and in the immediately adjoining* districts of the South Enssian stepjie 
towards the end of the second century b.c., when the Ehoxolani were already 
settled between the Don and the Dnieper, a Scythian king, Scilurus, attamed 
such power as to threaten the Greek towns of Chersonesus and Bosporus. Eiie‘r- 
getic and powerful kings no longer, indeed, ruled in Bosporus, as formerly, ajid 
even in Chersonesus the old rigour seemed to have relaxed and to have giveni 
place to a certain effeminacy and weakness. In any case, these tOAvns no longer 
held the Scythians in check, as formerly. Scilurus pressed them hard, demanded 
and obtained payment of tribute to insure their immunity from invasion, and 
brought them to such a condition that they began to look round for foreign help. 
Mithradates the Great, the King of Pontus, the mighty and dangerous oxiponeiii 
of Eome, sent his general, Diophantus (see p. 69, above), Avho defeated th<" 
Scythians under Scilurus in several campaigns and forced them to refrain from 
further attacks on the territory of the Greek towns. Bosporus and Chersone^sas 
paid a high price for the service rendered to them,«lhey had to give wp their 
independence and became Pontic towns. 

After the death of Mithradates and the end of his dynasty, Eome assumed 
the foremost and leading position in the Crimea. Although in Bosporus the 
royal line which had been established by Eome still nominally ruled, and even 
in the time of the emperors successfully kept guard on this farthest frontier 
of the empire against the nomad barbarians of the South Eussian steppe, just 
as formerly the Leuconidce, yet in reality Eome Avas here, as everyAAEery the 
supreme poAA^er, setting up or deposing monarchs and sending her troops to 
insure peace. In the first half of the first century of the Christian era a Eoniaii 
general liberated the toAAm of Chersonesus from a siege by the Scythians. These 
Avere the same Scythians of the northern half of the Crimea and the adj'oinmg' 
parts of the steppe aaEo formeity had lieeii repulsed by Diophantus. That is 
the last time that aa^c meet the Scythians here. 

In the broad steppes betAveeii the Don and the Dniester the Sarmatian&% and 
especially the Ehoxolani, Avere predominant; and the last Scythians must have 
been absorbed and subdued by them. 

Like Bosporus and Chersonesus, Olbia, that once flourishing and powerful 
tOAAm on the north shore of the Black Sea, declined in importance. About the 
time AAdien Diophantus brought help to the Greek toAvns on the Crimea (or 
perhaps a little earlier) Olbia Avas also hard pressed on all sides, and although 
their public treasury aatis drained, and the help of solvent citizens had to be called 
into requisition, Avas compelled to pay tribute or give gifts of money to the 
numerous chieftains of the neighbouring tribes, in order to secure their good 
Avill and to keep them from hostile measures against the toAAUi. But cTiistress 
reached its culminating point wlien the Gauls and the German Sciri, \vho joined 
them, advanced from the district of the A^istula and seemed to threaten the 
toAvn; and though that was avoided, and the united army of tile Gauls and 
Sciri seems to have wdthdraAAm, Olbia soon afterAAm-ds had to fight against 
ncAV enemies, for some tAA^'enty or thirty years later the toAAm Avas taken and 
destroyed by the Getie, aaEo dAAult on the Danube and under an energetic ruler 
had become a great poAver. The tovm, it is true, was rebuilt ; but, involved im 
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continual wars against the neighbouring barbarians, it never regaincel its iornier 
prosperity. 

These plundering exi^editions, lirst of the Gauls and Sciri, then of the Geta*, 
are, as it were, a prelude to the scenes that were to be acted on the South iLUssian 
steppe in the succeeding centuries; that is, in the uninterrupted flow and crush 
of nation upon nation. 

After the kingdom of the Getie had broken up, the Sarnialian Taziges advanced 
‘Over the Danube and jiressed hard on the Greek colonies there until they took 
possession of the country between the Tlieiss and the Danube, here they were 
settled during the entire period of the empire, and often proved dangerous 
■enemies to the Eomans. 

The Sarmatians who remained behind in South Russia, especially the 
Rhoxolam, repeatedly pushed on towards the Danube, but ivere finally crushed 
by the German nations advancing from the districts on the Vistula, the Goths, 
lleruli, and all the other tribes. Thence tlie German tribes frequently raided 
and invaded the Roman territory until in 375 a.d. they went do^xn before the 
mighty onslaught of the Huns. 


3. THE PRIMITIVE NATIONS OF THE MAIN BALKAN PENINSULA 
A . Physical Geography of the Balkan Peninsula 

Seamed by high mountains wdiich run in various directions and enclose 
sharply isolated valleys, the mass of the southeasternmost peninsula of Europe 
resembles in its physical characteristics the peninsula of Greece, wdiich joins it 
to the south (treated in the second half of this volume), but differs from it in 
being far less accessible by sea. The east coast is but little indented and is 
delicient in good harbours. The \vest coast is more irregular in outline and 
possesses numeious islands and harbours, lofty and precipitous mountains, 
however, run down to the shore and prevent brisk trade with the interior. Only 
to the north, where the peninsula joins the continent, is it without any distine\ 
boundary, and on that side the country is wholly exposed to foreign invasion, 
i he vast area may be divided orographically into tw-o regions — the western 
liai’t, shut in by the Dmaric Mountains, wdiich stretch from north to south, and 
the eastern part, wdiich abounds in mountain ranges, running at right angles 
almost with the Dinaric chain. The ethnographic divisions correspond in general 
to the orographic; the Illyrians cLvelt on the west, the Thracians on the east, and 

a a later period the Macedonians thrust in their way betw^een the t^vo to the 
isoiith. 


B . Ihe Primitive Nations op the Balkan Peninsula 

..JA Vif ™ and having intercourse 

vith the Hellenes, the Illyrians Avere on the north neighbours of the Celts, Avith 

hom they came into contact in Avhat is noivCroatia. But exact boundaries can be as 

I Thracians in the east ; the frontiers 

otttn uncertain and in course of time were frequently altered. Prevented 
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i'roin extending northward by the Celts, who, since an early period, pressed down 
on them, and hemmed in by mountains on the east, the Illyrians had continuously 
encroached upon the Hellenes in the south, and some bands of them had even 
advanced into Greece; but the great mass of wanderers who left their old home 
on account of over-population and the consequent deficiency in food, or the 
pressure of neighbouring nations, or the desire for conquest crossed the Ionian 
Sea and settled on the opposite Italian coast. Even in ancient times the Dau- 
nians, the Sallentmians, the Pelignians, lapygians, Messapians, and other tribes 
of Italy were held to be Illyrians, and the correctness of this assumption has 
recently been confirmed by the close relationship of the present Albanian — a 
dialect spoken practically in the same district as that once occupied by the Illy- 
rians, and considered to be the latest variety of one of the old Illyrian dialects -- 
with the Messapian, preserved on inscriptions in Lower Italy. 

Split up into many tribes, which preserved their peculiar habits and customs, 
separated as they were from each other by mountain ranges, and untouched by 
any foreign civilisation, the Illyrians never attained national unity, though 
renowned for their bravery and notorious for their rud(Miess and love of plundei*. 
At the head of the tribes were the princes, who sought to extend their dominions 
at the expense of each other as well as by the invasion of foreign territory 
AVest of the lake of Lychnitis some importance was attained by the monarchy of 
Bardylis (cf. p. 96) and his son Clitus, who invaded Macedonia and lield iu 
subjection part of that country until driven back by Philip and afterwards by 
Alexander. At a later period the kingdom of the Ardm existed on the lower 
course of the Naro. This nation, governed by such princes as Pleuratus and 
Agron, ruled the sea with their pirate fleet and menaced the Greek colonies on the 
fertile islands which fringe the coast (Pharos, Issa, Coreyra Nigra, Alelito) as well 
as to the Greek towns on the mainland (Lissus, Epidamnus, and Apollonia). All 
the Greeks on the Adriatic, with the exception of those of Issa, lost their inde- 
pendence. Issa invoked the help of Eome; and in the year 230 b.c. Pome first 
interfered in Illyrian aflairs by liberating the Greek toAvns. Pome was forced to 
wage war repeatedly in Illyria before that country could be made a province 
Then, for the first time, Illyria became more accessible; roads were built and the 
lieginniinx of progress made, while the Roman legions maintained peace and paved 
the way for trade and commerce. 

(h) Tlic Thracianb>.~-V\e do not know when the Tlmaeians entered the land 
which bears their name. From the few words which have been preserved (no rec- 
ords in the Thracian language exist) and from the proper names which have come 
doAvn to us in large numbers, but above all from their geographic position among 
the Indo-Germanic nations — Greeks, Slavs, and the Aryan Scythians — it has 
long been held that the Thracians also were Indo-Germans and formed as distinct 
a branch of that great family as their southern neighbours or the Celts with 
whom they afterwards came into contact on the Danube Thracian tribes spread 
beyond the Balkan Peninsula itself and settled, the Geta^ in Transylvania, the 
Dacians in what is now Rumania. And though in more recent, and particu- 
larly in Roman times, the term Thrace w^as applied to the country south of 
the Ila^mus, between the Rhodope Mountains and the Black Sea; in antiquity 
this was not the ease: then Thrace comprised all countries where Thracians 
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dwelt, the vast regions — that is, extending from the slopes of the Carpatliians 
to the ^hjgean and from the Black Sea westward to the fronlieis of Ilhim. 

Probably no one at present doubts that the Thracians originally came from 
the north. But after the first occupation of the land to which they gave Iheir 
name many important changes occurred, tribes long settled changed chai actor 
with the arrival of new settlers or wandered from the old homes to new a])odes. 
The Trojans and Phrygians, both Thracian tribes, came from Europe to find 
a new home in Asia ; this event is said to have happened about 3000 b.c.- that is, 
m prehistoric times. Then came the migration into Asia of the Mysians, who siT 
out thither from the valley of the Danube. Some of them were still settled thei-e 
even in Poman days under the name of Moesians. ihe last great migi alien fioiii 
the Balkan Peninsula over the Bosporus into Asia hlinor, that of the fh} nians 
and Bithynians, occurred after the close of prehistoric times. Of them, houxnmr, 
a part remained behind in Europe, as in the case of the hlysians. The chief cause 
ol all tile migrations was the inability of the tribes to resist the pressure of power- 
ful nations behind them. 

AYe do not know how often entire tribes, or at least considerable fractions 
of them, were tliiis annihilated or crushed, we only may see here and there 
the results of a long and important movement, without being able to follow 
moi'c closely its origin and its course. Thus we know (cf. above, p. 52) that 
the Cmimerians of the South Kussian steppe in the east were pushed west- 
ward by the advance of the Scythians, were driven against the Thracians, 
and, finally, flying before the Nomads, left their native land; how they then 
in’oceeded through the Balkan Peninsula over the Bosphorus into Asia Minor 
and there produced great revolutions. Some Thracian tribes, which had shared 
their campaigns in Asia Minor, were with them. Precisely the same thing hap- 
pened to the Thracians in the southwest, where the Pierians, Bottiseans, and 
Edomans held all the territory up to Olympus and the Thessalian frontier, 
where the hlacedonians repelled every forward movement. Obviously the de- 
parture of the Thracians irom those parts must have produced important revolu- 
tions or migrations among the kindred tribes. 

The superstitions of the Thracians, their forms of divine worship, and their 
religious conceptions were the object of zealous study among the Greeks; but 
many observances are found among them which had been borrowed of their 
southern neighbours and developed. According to Herodotus, the Thracians 
worshipped Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis; but their kings worshipped Hermes, 
whom they claimed as progenitor, a cult peculiar to them. The whole list of 
their gods is not, indeed, exhausted by these names; they certainly worshipped 
one other celestial being, vEo seems to have been called by some tribes Gebeleizis, 
by others Sbelthiurdus. Him in times of tempest they would entreat, by dis^ 
eharixine arrows in the air, to silence the thunder and keep back the lightning. 

It is not surprising to find Ares, the god of war and of the din of arms, 
worshipped by so warlike a people. Thrace wms for this reason called Areia, the 
land of Ares; from Thrace (according to Homer) he rushed forth, accompanied 
by his son Phoebus, to battle with his foes, and to Thrace he returned after the 
famous (■‘[jisode with the fair Aiohrodite. But we know nothing of the manner in 
which he was worshipped. 

On the other hand, the cult of Dionysus is tolerably well known. Supposing 
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that Semele, who is umversally considered to be his mother, is really the Thraco- 
Phrygian earth-goddess, thenDionysus maybe considered the son of theEarth and 
of the god of Heaven, a conclusion to wdiich the first element in his name points. 
He brings blessings and fertility, not merely the vine, but all the fruits of the 
fields and gardens are under his protection : when the plants that cover the earth 
liass away lamentations are raised to him, when they awake once more he is 
greeted with shouts of joy. Utter licentiousness and the wildest abandon char- 
.aeterised the celebration of the resurrection of Dionysus. Men and women, the 
latter clad in flowing many-coloured garments, joined in the rout. Garlanded 
with ivy and bearing thyrsus staves and various instruments of music (flutes, 
cyunbals, drums, and pipes), they rushed madly through the fields in search of 
the god, and the orgy was continued till the approach of the god was announced 
by the ululation of men imitating the hoAvlmg of beasts: the wildest enthusiasm 
was indulged in by all who took part when once the god was again among them. 
All this v'as reclvoiied, even in antic[uity, as a distinctive feature of the festival 
■of the Thracian Dionysus In Greece any trace of such orgiastic festivals may 
be assigned to Thracian influences. Another aspect of fhe nature of Dionysus 
deserves to be noticed He was a god of prophecy. North of Pangieum, in the 
wild Khodopian range, was found his oracle, over which the priestly race of the 
Bessi presided. A woman, inspired by the god, uttered in his name dark sayings, 
iiai'dly more intelligible than those of her far more famous colleague at Delphi. 
This oracle of Dionysus maintained its importance for many centuries. 

Orgiastic festivals with processions were held m honour of the goddess 
Bendis, vflio was identified with the Greek Artemis. The offerings brought her 
by the vromeii were wrapped in wheat-stalks, the men organised a torchlight 
nde, and the whole was ended by a night of revelry The festivities were as 
■wild as the people itself ; and we may infer what their effect was on the manners 
of the people from Herodotus, who reproaches the Thracian maidens with un- 
ohastity. 

Human beings were also sacrificed. Every four years a festival \vas held 
in honour of Salmoxis. at which a man, previously selected by lot to go to Sal- 
nioxis as ambassador and messenger, was seized by his hands and feet and 
thrown on the points of spears If the chosen victim did not die therefrom, he 
Avas a wicked man, unworthy of the commission entrusted to him, and another 
■was taken in his place. The favourite wife was often sacrificed on the new-made 
grave of her deceased husband and immediately buried liy his side. Herodotus, 
it is true, relates this only of one Thracian tribe. But the sacrifice of widows 
was certainly a universal Thracian custom in early times, as it was, indeed, among 
other Aryan nations in primitive times, and exists at the present day m India. 
By the time of Herodotus this custom, formerly universal, had begun to die out. 

In more recent tunes no human victims were offered to the dead, but all kinds 
of objects were consecrated to the departed as a hero or demigod. Small marble 
slabs were dedicated to him, which showed in relief the figure of a rider with 
fluttering cloak, sometimes alone, frequently in combination with various beasts 
of the chase, at which the horseman hurls his lance; often an altar was raised 
to him. The sui‘viving members of the family did this in order that the spirit 
of the departed might be gracious and favourable to them. 

Herodotus was able to say of the Thracian tribe of the Geta3 that, according 
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Vo their religious conception, life did not end with death, but that after death 
a better and more happy life was to be expected : according to ordinary tradition, 
the sage Salmoxis had taught them this belief in iininortality. Peculiar to them 
IS the exalted station the wise man or priest occupied bj' the side of the hmg; 
as interpreter of the divine commands, and as mediator between gods and mortals 
he was the monarch’s guide and counsellor. And the Trausi, another Thracian 
tribe, lamented at the birth of a male child, as they reflected on the afflictions 
and suh'erings awaiting him in life; but they buried the deceased with great 
rejoicing as one who had done with sorrow and had entered into everlasting 
happiness. It is not therefore astonishing that the piety of the Thracians wa.s 
often praised in antiquity. In some cases also asceticism is noticeable among 
them: there were people who, in order to obtain a reputation for sanctity, re- 
frained from all fle.sh food and remained unmarried. "We can doubtless see in 
the ofl'orts of these few holy men a reaction against the prevailing habits of life, 
for ill many other instances handed down to us the Thracians appear in a brutal 
light, indulging in polygamy, addicted to drink, and rough in their habits. 

Wives were bought Tor money from their parents and were strictly watched 
by their husbantls, whereas maidens enjoyed great freedom of movement and 
could form liaisons at pleasure. The sale of children also was prevalent. 

The Thracians were divided into numerous tribes, at the head of which stood 
princes. The inaccessibility of their mountains favoured the efforts of the in- 
habitants to maintain their independence. These mountain tribes lived mostly 
by hunting and cattle-breeding; brmaiulagi- and marauding were regarded as 
the most honourable pursuits. The state of affairs was different in the river- 
valleys, especially in the broad and fertile valley of the Hebrus. Here there was 
a higher civilisation- agriculture was earned on; wheat and millet were culti- 
vated as well as hemp, from which cloth was made, barley, from which beer was 
extracted, and even vines. Here the inhabitants dwelt in fortified villagc.s, and 
there were farms surrounded by palisades, since the owners always had to lie 
ju-cpared for the i-aids of the marauding mountain tribes In the i-alley of the 
TIebrus, which was inhabited by various tribes, a kingdom was first constituted 
by the Odrysay who united several tribes under one rule. 

^ But before this could happen Thrace had to shake off the yoke of the Persians. 
When Darius marched through this land on Ins expedition against the Scythians 
(old n.c,') its inhabitants either submitted to him or were forced, as the Get® 
between the Hamius and the Danube, to join his army. After the disaster to 
the king, itiegabams remained behind in Thrace with eighty thousand men in 
order completely to subdue the country. As a re, suit, the districts on the *Dgeaii 
coast and the valley of the Hebrus came under the Persian rule They were 
made subject to tribute and were required to provide auxiliaries, while Persian 
garrisons were placed in the most important towns, such as Doriseus, Eion on 
the Rtrymoii, Sestiis. Byzantium, etc. The Persian supremacy in Thrace lasted 
up to^the time of the Persian wars, when after the battles of Platiea and Mycale 
the_ Greeks siiceoeded in bringing the straits of the Bosiiliorus once more into 
their power and driving the Persians completely out of Europe. In the following 
years Persian garrisons fell in rapid succession, last of all that of Doriseus, 
whh'h was by the brave AT 

Thus the Persians were driven out of 'I’bra. i- by the Greeks, chiefly owing to the 
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Athenians. But far from welcoming their liberators gladly, the Thracians, on 
the contrary, offered a desperate resistance to the Athenians. They not only 
aided the Persian garrisons of Eion and Doriscus, but actually defeated the 
Athenians on several occasions, when these, being now in possession of Eion, 
endeavoured to occupy and colonise Enneahodoe, a place on the Strymon m 
a most fertile region and at the intersection of the roads from the north to the 
Algean Sea, and from Macedonia eastward to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus 
it was not until 436 b c. that Amphipolis could be founded here But Eion 
belonged to the Athenians, and after the revolt of Tliasus the possessions of 
Thasiis on the mainland, such as Oesyma\ Galepsus, and Rcaptehyln?, fell into 
their hands (463 b c.). Thus the Athenians firmi.v established themselves on t]u‘ 
Thracian coast. The Thracian Chersonese had long been in their x>ossession , and 
through the creation of the Attic maritime league — to which Abdera, Aenus, 
and Maronea of the Greek colonies situated in these parts, and Byzantium, 
Perinthus, and others of the Hellespontine towns belonged ~ they completely 
ruled the whole Thracian coast. The Chaleidian peninsula which adjoins on 
the west, was also subjected to Athenian intluence. • 

Almost contemporaneously with the establishment of the Athenian power on 
the coast, the Odrysm in the valley of the llebrus succeeded in subduing the other 
native tribes and in founding a kingdom. Though Teres 5vas not the found c‘r 
of the Odrystean kingdom, he 5vas regaided as the one wdio did most to enhance 
its po^ver and to extend its sway over the regions of Thrace. The whole territory 
bePveen Khodope, Llount Ilremus, the Black Sea, and Hellespont wtis ruled over 
by the OdryscTan kings. Even beyond Mount Hamius, the Oetae, who inhabited 
the coast between the mountain and the Danube, were subject to them, as were 
the Agriani, who dwelt in the mountains along the upper course of the Strymon , 
even a few Pa 3 onian tribes recognised their supremacy. Sitalces, the son of 
Teres, reigned over the Odrysa^an realm wTthin these boundaries. 

The monarchy was absolute. AVe are not told that the people wtu’c ever con- 
sulted or that any voice in the decision of public affairs Avas conceded Uiein, or 
that the king in general "was bound by laws or a constitution. In the event of 
war he summoned all men capable of bearing arms : at the end of the Avar they 
AAT*re dismissed There Avas not the slightest trace of a standing army Aviili its 
strict military organisation and efiieient training 'Next to the king there 
were dynasts, or local chiefs, Avhose ])OAver Avas naturally Aveaker Avhen tlu^ king 
was strung, and stronger when the king was Aveak The taxes Avhich accrued to 
the king from tlu' t'ountry itself and from some Htdlenic colonies on the soacoasis 
amounted, according to Thucydides, at their highest total to 400 talents of silviu’ 
annually ; but m addition to these he received presents of gold and silver, ( ni- 
broidered and plain stuffs and many other things, the value of Avhich is said to 
have ecjualled tlie amount of the taxes The Thracians thought it more blessed 
to receive than to give, and it Avas difficult for any one to accomplisli his object 
without distributing lavish presents. Tlie more inhiiential a man aatis, the more' 
li(' favoured this custom ; the king, naturally, obtained the most, and his Avealth 
ineieased Avith his poAvor. ObAdoiisly tliisAvas a great cause of official uncertaintA , 
and under such circumstances tliere aatis no thought of an organised administra- 
tion. Nobles are mentioned among the Odrysae The court and immediate circle 
round the king Avere composed of them or they resided on their estates, ready to 
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go to war as cavalry when necessary, and what Herodotus said of Thracians in 
general holds good of them — namely, that agriculture was regarded by them 
as dishonourable and disgraceful, and that only the life of the soldier and robber 
pleased them. By the side of these nobles there must naturally have been 
“ commons,” for how else could the cultivation of the fields and gardens, for 
which the territory of the Odrysae was famous, have been earned on? These 
commons, or peasants, composed the infantry in time of war. 

Sitalces, the son and successor of Teres, had the command over a very consid- 
erable force (one hundred and fifty thousand men are sxioken of). As an ally of 
Athens he interfered in the affairs of Macedonia and Chalcidice : we shall see 
later on why this expedition proved fruitless to him •— a few years later (424 
B.c.) Sitalces fell in a campaign against the Triballi on the Danube. This shows 
that he was eager to extend his power over the Thracian tribes. But soon after- 
wards the Odryssean kingdom L*oke up for lack of a firm basis. The various 
tribes that composed the kingdom submitted, indeed, to the iron hand of one 
who knew how to keep them together, but they always struggled for independence 
whenever that strict rule was relaxed. 

Under Seuthes and kledocus, the successors of Sitalces, the power of the local 
chiefs was strengthened, and they became more and more independent of the 
superior king. One of these, Cotys, succeeded (383 b.c.) in overthrowing the 
hereditary dynasty and making himself sole monarch. Though he was sensual 
and fond of pleasure, he was capable and vigorous. He made it his object to* 
conquer the Thracian Chersonese. When the Athenians recovered from the 
disastrous termination of the Peloponnesian war and proceeded to reconquer 
the towns on the Thracian Chersonese which had been lost to them, they came 
into collision with Cotj^s. In this war, which with the exception of a successful 
campaign carried on by the capable Timotheus (364 b.c.), was conducted by 
Athens vith inefficient commanders and slight resources, victory rested with the 
Thracian king: he conquered Sestus and other places, and about the year 360 
Athens possessed only the two small places Crithotee and Ela?us. 

After the death of Cotys (359) his kingdom was divided. His son, Cerse- 
bleptes, held the territory east of the Hebrus, while Amadocus ruled over the ter- 
ritory between the Hebrus and Nestus, and Berisades, from Nestus to the Stry- 
mon. Simultaneously Philip came to the throne in the neighbouring state to the 
west, ]\Iaeedonia, and was destined soon to interfere in the affairs of Thrace (see 
below, p, 100). 


C. The Macedonians 

(a) Physical Charact eristics of Macedonia and Us Oldest Settlers —The 
land lying between the courses of the Axius and Haliacmon, which after- 
wards belonged to Macedonia, was, so far as the materials at our disposal 
allow us to trace its history backwards, at one time occupied by Thracian tribes. 
M hilc a rich, fertile plain, encircled by mountains, lay between the lower courses- 
of the Axius and the Haliacmon towards the sea, the upper stretches of these 
rivers enclosed a wild and partly inaccessible mountain district, which, inhabited 
by various nationalities, long preserved its independence. At a remote but 
fairly definite period there dwelt round Mount Bermius those Phrygian tribes 
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Avlncli later crossed over to Asia Minor and subjugated and cultivated the land 
named after them (cf. pp. 48 and 82). But the celebrated rose-gardens 
round Bermius, vdiich were called in antiquity the gardens of Midas on account 
of their luxuriance and the fragrant scent of their roses, preserved the remem- 
brance of the Phrygians once settled there, whose langs were called alternately 
Midas and Gordius. A remnant of these oldest inhabitants must, however, have 
remained there, for "when Mardonius in the year 492 undertook at the orders 
of^Darius an expedition against Greece his army w^as attacked m hlacedonia 
by the Thracian Phrygians (Br^-gians) and suffered severe losses. Still, as the 
main body of the Phrygians had left these regions, other Thracian tribes occu- 
pied them. Without our being able to assign fixed limits, we may say that the 
Cordiuans chvelt afterwards on the Bermius range, the Pierians on the Ilaliaenion 
and southward to Olympus, the Edonians in klygdonia east of Axius, and the 
Bottiaeans to the west. It is an historical fact that even these nations did not 
remain in the same regions, but were all pushed further westward l)y the hlace- 
donians, who pressed on victoriously and ga\e to the wdiole country between 
Olympus and the Strymon their own name — namely, ^Jacedonia. 

(&) The Immigration of ihc Maccdoninnti.— It is not known when the 
Macedonians first appeared. They are considered rightly to be a people 
closely related to the Hellenes. When the Greeks migrated into Hellas the 
hlacedonians remained behind somewhere in the Epirot Mountains, and 
then, driven out. doubtless, by the pressure of the Illyrian tribes south- 
vcard, crossed the Pindus range and sought settlements on its eastern side. 
The ancients were well aware that the Macedonians had migrated into the land 
afterwards called Macedonia: but the ancient legend connected the royal race 
of the Macedonians, the Argeadaa, with the Temenidm in Argos; three brothers 
of this race (Gauanes, Aeropus, and Perdiccas) fled from their home to Illyria 
and thence came to HpP^i’ Macedonia; there they entered into the service of the 
king at iirst as common labourers. Dismissed and pursued by their master, they 
wove saved from his horsemen by a sw^ollen river. Subsequently they settled in 
a district of Lo\ver Macedonia, and finally subdued llie rest of Macedonia. 
This myth may serve to illustrate the connection of the Macedonians wuth the 
Hellenes and to throw^ light on the bitterness of the struggle by which the con- 
<[uest of the land \vas accomplished; but it does not solve the mystery which 
wwaps the earliest history of the people. 

The youngest of the three brothers, Perdiccas, is celebrated as the first king 
of the Macedonians. This princely race, which resided in -Egae, succeeded not 
only in founding a dominion in Lowti* Macedonia, but also in making their 
supremacy recognised among the neighbouring tribes of Upper Macedonia. 
Together wuth the superior king, ’there ruled for a considerable time longer, 
especially in the mountain districts (Lyncestis and Elimiotis), various kings, 
who w’ere, however, under suzerainty of the King of IMaeedonia, wbth w^hom 
they had an armed alliance, klacedonian history is full of struggles of the 
central pow^er against these border-chiefs, who wawe often rebellious and strove 
after greater independence until the strong arm of Philip reduced them to order. 

The king w\as not a master over slaves, like the Asiatic despots, but the head 
of free men, and his sovereignty rested not on powder, but on birth and character. 
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He was the leader of the people in war, the supronie priest and judge, but in 
criminal cases he did not judge alone, for the assembly oI free men decided such 
matters. Among the Macedonians there were nobles and peasants : the nobility 
furnished the cavalry, the peasants Avere only called out in case of emergency, 
and then formed the infantry. It was only the later kings Avho initiated regular 
levies of the peasants and formed them into an army renowned far and wide 
In early times there were no manufacturing towns in the country. The people 
of Macedonia verc a peasant and shepheiM race, restricted to the interior and 
cut oft from the sea, where the more important toAvns, Therma, Pydna, and 
Methone, were Greek settlements. 

(c) TJit llihiory of Macedonia from King Aniyntas io PJiilip.—Tlie old- 
est history of Macedonia is obscure. There is, indeed, a list of kings men- 
tioned, but these are for ns little more than names. It is not until Amyntas I. 
(c. 54-0-498 n c.) iliat the hlacedonum kingdom is brought nearer to us, thus first 
from its conneelion with world-stirring events ve gain a fuller knowledge of 
Macedonia. Thrace, as is^^ufticiently ivell known (see above, pp. 57 and 77), was, 
after the Scythian expedition of Darius, subdued liy the Persian general Mega- 
bazus, who ivas left behind in Europe, Even Amyntas of JMacedoiiia submitted 
to the Persian king, but remained prince of his o\Yn land, and Avas merely forced 
to pay tribute and furnish troops. 

Ill this position remained his son and successor, Alexander (498-454 b.c.j, 
Avho Avas compelled to folloAv Xerxes on his campaign against Greece, although in 
his heart he Avas favourably disposed toAvards the Greeks. He proA^ed his friendli- 
ness to Greece AvheneA^er he could. At Plata^a on the night before the attack 
arranged by Mardonius, he communicated the Persian plan to the Athenian 
generals and thus contributed to the splendid victory of the Greeks. After the 
retreat of the Persians from Europe the subjection of Alexander naturally 
ended. He A\as from that time an ally and friend of Athens until the formation 
of the Athenian maritime league firmly established the hegemony of Athens on 
the Thraco-Maeedonian coast and inspired the king Avith mistrust. At the end 
of his reian he adopted a hostile attitude tOAvards Athens, and he OAved it to the 
friendship of Cimon that his country escaped a devastating attack of the Athen- 
ian fleet. Ills admission to ilie Olympian games and the Auctory he Avon there 
Avere xavy important for him. By these acts his oaaui origin and that of his race 
Avas declared Hellenic, although his people continued to be regarded as bar- 
banans by the Greeks ]\Iaeedonia OAved to him the acquisition of the district of 
Bisaltia around Lake Prasias. By this means Macedonia extended her territory 
to tlie Strymon and came into the possession of mines, AAdiieh produced a rich 
rcATiiue for the king. Under him hlacedonia included all the country from the 
Oanclavian Mountains to the Strymon and from Olympus nortliAvarcI as far as 
the mountains of the upper Axius. Of the Greek coast toAvns, Therma and 
1 A,dna, at any rate, AA'ere forced then to recognise the IMacedonian rule. Ilis son 
and simce^-snr. Perdiceas II. (454-413 b.c.), had during his reign to face a difficult 
fiiM.ii-'L ^ A’ first he Avas in alliance Avith Athens; but Avhen, in 432 B.c., 
Ihe Athenians concluded an alliance Avith Derdas, chief of the Elimioti, who 
was at A\nr with Perdiceas, and with his OAvn brother Philip, from whom 
the part of the kingdom Avhieh lay eastAvard of the middle course of the Axius 
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had seceded, Perdieeas joined the enemies of Athens. The rule of Athens 
weighed so heavily on her subjects that there was no lack of discontented 
and hostile spirits. Perdieeas availed himself of this state of affairs. Through 
his exertions the defection of Potidaja and the other Chalcidian towns from 
Athens was accomplished. By his counsel the Chaleidians destroyed their 
small places on the coast and went in a body to the newly founded town of 
Olynthus. This was the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. Athens sent 
immediately a fleet and troops to Chalcidice. Derdas, the opponent of Perdieeas, 
and Philip joined the Athenian commander, who, too weak to attack Potidiea 
vigorously, had invaded Macedonia. They captured Tiierma and besieged 
Pydna. A new Athenian naval expedition, bearing troops under Callias, joined 
the army encamped before Pydna and compelled the king to make terms. When 
the Athenians subsequently marched away to Potida^a, Perdieeas declared the 
convention which had been forced from him void, and sent help to the Potidicans. 
But though they made him leader of their cavalry, he could not undertake the 
command in person, for his presence in his country Avas essential. He fought 
Avith success against Derdas and Philip. The latter aa’^s forced to give Avay, and 
fled to Sitalces, King of the Odrysaq by Avhom he hoiDed to be reinstated into 
})OAA'er, Athens being allied to Sitalces (cf. aboAaq p. 86). Perdieeas Avas, 
however, able to divert the danger Avhieh an alliance of Athens, Sitalces, and his 
XugitiA^e brother threatened ; he Avon oA^er the King of the Odrysin by promises, 
Avhich Ave unfortunately do not knoAV, not to restore Philip and to negotiate 
a peace betAveen IMacedonia and Athens. This Avas actually completed: Perdieeas 
receiA^ed Therma back from the Athenians and AA-as bound in return to support 
them ill their struggle against the Chaleidians. We hear no more of Derdas, 
AAdio CAudently recognised again the suzerainty of the king. A most serious 
danger threatened AAdien the Thracians iimided (429 b.c.) the land of Perdieeas, 
Avho had not carried out his promises to Sitalces, in order to make Amyntas, son 
of Philip Avho had died in the meantime, king of all IMacedonia and to make the 
Chalcidian toAvns subject to Athens. Sitalces entered Macedonia AAuth his power- 
ful army and marched, pb.’.’id'-ri’ic and dcA^astating along the Axius, doAAui to 
the coast. Contrary to the preconcerted arrangement, the Athenian fleet aaus 
not ready on the spot to attack the Chalcidian toAvns in cooperation AAuth him 
The Odiysirans contented themselves AAuth laying Avaste the plains, and the 
fortified tOAvns remained unharmed AYlien Avinter began and there came a 
groAving scarcity of food, they AAuthdrcAv. Perdieeas again extricated himself 
out of his difficulties by diplomacy*, he aa’oii OA^er Seuthes, nephcAV of Sitalces, 
AAdio had great influence, by the promise to giA^e him his sister to AAufe AAuth a rich 
dowry ; and lie this time really carried out his promise. The pretender Amyntas 
Avas given up, and Ave hear nothing more of him. 

Peu’diccas had afteinvards to sustain a AA^ar AAuth Arrhibams, chief of the 
Lyncesti, and called in the aid of the Spartans Since at the same time the 
Chaleidians desired the help of Sparta, Brasidas marched in 424 b.c. through 
Thessal}^ to Macedonia. Athens noAv declared Avar against Perdieeas. The 
expectation AAdiich Perdieeas had entertained that Brasidas Avould subdue the 
rebellious chiefs of the Lyncesti Avas, hoAvoAW, not realised. In the flrst campaign 
no battle resulted at all, since Brasidas Avished to reconcile the tAVo antagonists, 
and not to strengthen the poAver of Perdieeas by the subjection of Arrhibteus. 
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Since a reconciliation, however, could not bo effected, Brasidas concluded an 
agreement with the Lyncestian and withdrew. In the second campaign, however, 
Brasidas and Perdiccas advanced into Lyncestis and defeated Arrhibams at first, 
but without following up or making use of the victory. "When, therefore, the 
Macedonians Avere seized Avith panic at the mere rumour of the arrival of those 
extraordinarily dreaded Illyrians and of their union Avith the enemy and fled 
in the night, Brasidas, too, Avas compelled to retreat. This Avas the end of the 
Macedonian alliance Avilh Sparta. Once more Perdiccas made advances to 
Athens and concluded a second treaty Avith her ; but he did not play a conspicu- 
ous part at all in the Avar betAveen Athens and Sparta that Avas being fought in 
Chaleidice. When he died in 413 b.c. he left the kingdom, AAdiieli he had rescued 
by foresight and astuteness from the greatest dangers, as extensive as AAdien he 
inherited it. 

By his laAvful Avife, Cleopatra, Perdiccas left a son, sev^en years old, for Avhom 
the croAAm AA-as destined, and also a bastard, Archelaus, avIio is said to hav^e been 
born to him by a slaAn of his elder brother Alcetes. lie Avas appointed, it Avould 
seem, by the dying king fo be regent and guardian of the infant successor to the 
throne, but this did not satisfy Archelaus. He first put out of his Avay Alcetes, 
AA^ho, being addicted to drink, had AAmn for himself the surname of the Funnel. 
He destroyed also Alexander, the son of Alcestes. He invited them to a banquet, 
and Avhen they Avere drunk he had them throAAm by night into a cart, AAdiich drove 
off Avitli them — nobody kneAV Avhither. It Avas then the turn of the heir to the 
croAAm. He Avas droAvncd in a cistern. Archelaus told his mother that the boy 
had run after a goose, had fallen into the Avater, and had perished there. This 
Avas the story told of Archelaus in Athens It may not be all true, and much 
may be exaggerated or false. This much is certain that he availed himself of 
foul means to seize the throne. HoAveA^er, the services he rendered Macedonia 
justify the supposition that he felt himself called to rule , the adAmncement and 
development of the country in the AA^ay he thought right and profitable could, he 
belieA^ed, be earned out only by him as king. 

Thucydides says that Archelaus did more for his kingdom than all his prede- 
cessors combined. Frequently, AAdien the Thracians and the Illyrians had made 
inroads, Iflacedonia had keenly felt the Avant of strong-walled places, AAdiere 
the inhabitants of the plains AAdth their belongings might find refuge and might 
offer resistance in conjunction AAdth the tOAvnsfolk. Xoav the limited number of 
fortified towns AAns increased, and by this means the security of the inhabitants 
Avas strengthened. At any rate, AA^hen their hostile neighbours raided the land 
the inhabitants could no longer be carried off equally AAdth their goods. With 
increased security the industry of the inhabitants Avas bound to increase. Arche- 
laus promoted the development of the land by making roads and contributed 
largely toAvards rendering the interior more accessible. But the more Macedonia 
came into contact AAdth the Greek civilisation through intercourse Avith the indus- 
trial toAAms on the coast, the more urgently did it require a suitable reorganisation 
of Us army in order to Avin a place among the hostile and Avarlike states. ' It had 
repeatedly interfered in foreign affairs during the course of the Peloponnesian 
M ar as the ally of one or the other of the warring poAvers, and the defects of its 
oA\n military system must liaA^e clearly appeared as a result. Archelaus recog- 
nised the defects and remedied them. Plis army consisted no longer, as formerly, 
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of cavalry exclusively, but lie added to his forces infantry, which he armed after 
the fashion of the Greek Hoplites and drilled in Greek style, whereas previously 
the national levy, when emergency required it, had been a badly armed and 
badly drilled rabble. We may assume that the value of his innovations lay m 
his making the infantry a permanent part of the Macedonian army. The nobility 
supplied the cavalry, as before, while the peasants, who now were brought intO' 
military service, composed the infantry. 

What Archelaus aimed at, Philip II. was destined one day to carry on — - that 
is, to liberate the country from its narrow limitations and to comiuer a place for 
it among civilised states. 

Besides this, Archelaus was desirous of raising his people to a higher plane 
of civilisation. He always had Greek artists and poets living at his court in 
Pella. He founded at Dion, on the slopes of Olympus, a festival in honour of Zeus, 
marked by musical and gymnastic contests, such as were held in Greece; and 
Euripides composed for the inauguration of this festival his drama Archelaus, 
in which he treated the history of the ancestor of the royal house of Macedon, 
whom arbitrarily, out of regard for his patron, lnH} called Archelaus. Cul- 
tured himself, he favoured Greek culture and learning when and where he could, 
so that they gradually spread fiom the court among the other classes of the 
people. 

There are few warlike occurrences to mention in the reign of Archelaus. 
In 410-409 he brought back the rebellious town of Pydiia to its allegiance and 
vraged a war with Arrhibieus, prince of the Lyneesti, and Sirrhas, the dynast of 
the Elimioti, who, apparently disturbed by tlie strengthening of the kmgly 
power, had invaded louver Macedonia: we knovr no details about this, except that 
Archelaus gave one of his daughters to Sirrhas to wife and by this means ended 
the war. His services consist more in his reforms and in his endeavours to exalt 
his country. He died in 399 by a violent death, as many of his predecessors 
and followers. A young j\lacedonian named Crateuas was his murderer His 
son, Orestes, a minor, succeeded him under the guardianship of Aeropus, who 
soon put him out of the way. 

The next forty years were filled with struggles for the throne and disturb- 
ances of every kind. The dynasties rapidly changed, and the pregnant plans 
and aims of Archelaus ceased to be carried out. The names, as well as the dates 
of the reigns of these kings who followed one another (juickly, are not certain. 
Different historians have drawn up different lists of rulers according to the 
legends they have preferred to follow: Archelaus, Aeropus, Pausanias, Ainyntas, 
Argams, Amyntas, or Archelaus, Orestes, Aeropus, Pausanias, Ainyntas, Arga?us, 
Amyntas. M^e are here little concerned with the names, the picture of calami- 
tous party struggles, which is shown us by that period, remains the same whether 
we adopt the longer or the shorter list. And, as very often happens, foreign 
enemies knew how to avail themselves of the internal distractions of the country. 

Olynthus held at this time the foremost position in Chalcidice. Situated in 
front of Macedonia and projecting with three peninsulas into the Tgean Sea, 
Chalcidice had been early occupied by the Greeks and possessed a number of 
flourishing commercial cities and provsperous agricultural towns. Under the 
influence and guidance of Olynthus the Chalcidian towns had united in a league, 
which left the individual cities administratively independent, but in other re- 
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aspects was intended to prevent the disastrous splitting up of their strength, since 
for the common interest the separate states waived all claim to follow a policy of 
their own, wdiether in foreign aft'airs or commercial transactions. In the meetings 
of the league, attended by delegates from the constituent states, at wdiich thi^ 
administrative board was chosen, resolutions w^ere passed on the questions of 
foreign politics, which became binding on the individual states. The same course 
was adopted in the sphere of commercial policy, just as a war was resolved on 
by the league and ivaged by the league, so commercial treaties were subject to 
the decision of the league. AVhen we add that in the towns, which were members 
of the league, there existed equality of laws and a citizenship of the leagiu' 
which allo^ved the ac(|uisition of property and the conclusion of marriages, gave 
individuals freedom of movement in other states besides their native state, and 
exempted them J'rom the burdensome barriers which Greek states had formerly 
erected against each other precisely owing to the citizenship, we can see in this 
league of the Chalcidian toAvns a consolidated state, with which the neighbours 
and even the states of the mother country had to reckon. Potida?a, the most 
important town of Chalcnlice next to Olynthus, had at last joined the league, 
A^hich directed its elforts towards attaching to itself as many tovns as possible, 
and which did not shrink from forcible measures in order to attain this end. 
The Bottueans, just as the Acanthians, IMendeans, and Apollonians were not 
members of the league, since they were unwilling to surrender their political 
independence; Amplupolis also, the town on the Strymon, held aloof. 

Amyiitas (II. or III., reigned from about 390-89) joined tins league of the 
ffialeidian towns soon alter his accession to the throne. He concluded with it 
not only an alliance for mutual help in the event of either party to the treaty 
being attacked, but also a commercial treaty, in wiiich advantages w’ere conceded 
io the Chalcidians over other states in articles to be exported from Macedonia 
By these measures Amyntas w^as clearly seeking support against some imminent 
danger, for he also made concessions of territory to his ally. Unfortunately wo 
are unacquainted with details of the course of events ; we only learn that Amyn- 
tas was driven by the Illyrians from his land, that Arg^eus, clearly in concert 
with these Illyrians, ascended the throne, and that the Chalcidians penetrated 
into klacedonia in the name of Amyntas and concjuered great parts of it, includ- 
ing Pella, the capital. In any ease events soon took a favourable turn for 
Amyntas; supported by the Thessalians he returned after two years of absence 
w^ilh an army, entered his kingdom, and found now that the Chalcidians did not 
wish to give up the land they had acquired. AYe hear nothing more of Argasus, 
he had certainly been (juickly deposed. 

At this crisis, Amyntas, not being strong enough to face the Chalcidian 
league by himself, applied to Sparta for help : Acanthus and Apollonia, wdiich 
had no loneer been able alone to defend their autonomy against the encroach- 
ments of Olynthus, had already sent envoys there. Sparta, thus solicited for 
help, consented. In 383 Eudamidas invaded Chalcidice, but wdth his w'enk 
lorces ('Phadmlas, wdio was to accompany him had on the Avay occupied tlu^ 
Cadmea; wuis unable to undertake any serious operations. Potidaea alone de- 
i^iwled the league and joined Sparta. The next year Teleutias follow^ed him at 
Hie head ol ten thousand warriors. He had urged Amyntas to spare no efforts 
to regain possession of his kingdom; to hire troops, since the land that was left 
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Iiim ^^as too small to yield iiini au army for the field, and to win over the neigh- 
bouring chiefs by presents of money. In accordance with these instructions, 
Amyntas wntli a small army and Derdas, chief of the Elinuoti wath four hundred 
liorsemen joined the Spartan commander in his advance. At the beginning 
indeed Teleutias gamed a victory over the allies under the walls of 01}mtlnis ; 
but after that he sustained a serious leverse and was himself killed. It was left 
to Polybiades to invest Olynthus by land and sea and to cut it off from all 
communication. The Olynthians, through stress of hunger, were forced to make 
terms. The result Avas that they w^ere obliged to dissolve the Chalcidian league, 
recognise the supremacy of Sparta, and furnish her with troops. The power 
of Ol 3 mthus, however, was not broken. The city soon revived and stood once 
more at the head of a powerful confederacy. The comiuered territory m jMace- 
donia had of course been given up, and Amyntas thus became again master of all 
l\Iacedonia. 

Chiefly then through the support of foreign powers, Amjuitas extricated his 
kingdom undiniinished from its difficulties. The period of distress w^as followed 
by years of tranquillity and peace. The political sitiuvtion of the Greek peninsula 
w^as in the king’s favour. Sparta, wdiich had just showm her pow^r by 
humiliation of Ol^mthus, was too much taken up by the rise of Thebes and its 
immense progress under Epaminondas and Pelopidas to be able now" to extend 
her powder in Chalcidice. At the same time Athens had succeeded in founding 
the second Athenian maritime confederacj" and in inducing many towns on the 
Thracian coast as w"ell as on the Chalcidian Peninsula to join it. But Ol^uithus 
on the one side, Ainphipolis on the other did not enter it. Oljuithus, it is true, 
w’as for the moment humiliated b^" Sparta, but still showed a degree of pow'er 
wdiicli commanded respect. Ainphipolis, in an extremel}" favourable situation 
on the mouth of the Strymon and wuth a rich Eintcrland on the highroad from 
IMacedonia and Chalcidice to Thrace, formerl}" founded by the xCthenians from 
wdiom it afteiwvards revolted, wns destined to be lirought back under the domin- 
ion of the Athenians, now" that they had again planted themselves firmly in these 
parts. Athens spared no sacrifices, and equipped fleets and armies to attain that 
end. Under these circumstances w^e understand the allianee concluded betwT^eii 
Am^mtas and Athens, of the terms of which oiiH’ the aim is preserved to us. 
Amyntas sought support against the tow"ns of Chalcidice, once lus confederates 
and now^ his bitter enemies. Athens desired a powTud'ul ally in her endeavour 
to restore her former pow^er. We know^ that at the peace congress at Sparta (371 
D.c.) Amjmtas admitted the claims of Athens to Ainphipolis and offered to suj>- 
port her in the reconquest of the towui. What indeed can Athens have offered 
Am 3 "ntas as compensation for this profeired assistance ? Uufortunateh" the 
terms to which the tw"o parties agreed in the proposed alliance have not been 
preserved. But w^e shall soon see (cf. below% p. 97) how^ great a part Ainphipolis 
soniewffiat later W"as destined to play once more in the relations of Macedonia to 
xVthens. 

An allianee wns formed also between Jason of Phenn and Amyntas of l^Iace- 
don. Jason had succeeded in suppressing political dissension in Thessaly, and 
stood as Tagus at the head of a united coiintiy. In the midst of the numerous 
unruly and discontented elements, wliich must have existed there, wdien the 
pow"er of this one man could only he developed at the cost of a number of families 
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accustomed to exercise a tyranny of their own, he thought it advisable to be on 
a good footing with his northern neighbours in order that Macedonia might not 
become a rendezvous for his foes. Perhaps also he wished to be able to reckon 
on the firmly re-established power of Amyntas in executing his own ambitious 
plans, for he aimed at nothing less than at the hegemony of Greece. From all 
we know, this treaty started with Jason. The circumstance points to the fact 
that Amyntas at the end of his reign must have once more obtained an important 
and undisputed position. But before Jason could carry out his great schemes 
he was assassinated, and almost at the same time Amyntas also died (370). 

In Thessaly Jason’s power, after the short reigns of his brothers Polydorus 
and Polyphron, who were likewise assassinated, was transferred to his nephew 
Alexander. The successors of Jason by their cruelty and tyranny soon roused 
universal discontent, which they on their side sought to overcome by murder and 
banishment. Exiled nobles came from Larissa to Pella. Urged by them and 
other Thessalians Alexander of klacedon, the eldest of the three sons of Amyntas 
and his wife Eurydice, marched into Thessaly, drove out the garrisons of the 
Tyrant of Phene from LarJissa and Crannon and occupied the two towns. This 
proceeding did not jilease the Thessalians, who wished to be freed from the yoke 
of Alexander of Phene, but not to have two lords instead of one, and they now 
solicited the help of the Thebans. Meantime the klacedonian king Alexander 
had been obliged to return to his country, where Ptolemy of Alorus, the para- 
mour of Eurydice, was grasping at the crown. The garrisons which he had left 
behind in Thessaly could not long hold out without him and thus his attempt to 
extend his power beyond the borders of his own kingdom was frustrated. But 
this was not the worst. In klacedonia itself foreign influence was destined once 
more to become predominant for some years. The Thebans, called in by the 
Thessalians, came under the leadership of Pelopidas and arranged matters as 
])est suited their own interests. Prom Thessaly Pelopidas went also to Mace- 
donia and brought about a reconciliation between Alexander and Ptolemy. But 
soon after his departure Alexander was murdered by Ptolemy, -who became the 
guardian of Perdiccas, the second son of Amyntas, heir to the throne but a minor. 
New complications ensued, A certain Pausanias came forward as claimant to 
the crown, occupied Anthemus and Thernia with Greek mercenaries and actually 
found supporters in the country. Under these circumstances Ptolemy and 
Eurydice, who were now married, turned to the Athenian general Iphicrates, 
who at that very time was cruising on the coast of Thrace. Pausanias was driven 
out of the country by him. But the Thebans, anxious not to lose once more their 
recently ac([nired influence in Macedonia sent Pelopidas there again (368 b.c.). 
He concluded a treaty with Ptolemy, the regent and guardian of Perdiccas, in 
virtue of which men \vere to be furnished to the Theban army and hostages 
given ; among these latter Philip, the third son of Amyntas and eventually king, 
came to Thebes. 

The rule of Ptolemy did not last long. In 365 he w^as murdered by Perdiccas 
who now ascended the throne as king. He withdrew from the influence of 
Thebes and openly took the side of the Athenians, lending them assistance in 
their wars against the newly formed Chalcidian league, which once more was 
headed by Olynthus. Afterwards, however, he became hostile to the Athenians — 

do not know exactly on what grounds. We might conjecture that the capture 
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of Pydna by the Athenians, which occurred at this time and was connected with 
the conquest of Potidiea and Torone in Chalcidiee, had made Perdiccas an oppo- 
nent of Athens. The Athenian arms won a victory over the Macedonian forces, 
and the contending parties made a compromise, the terms of which, it was said 
at Athens, were too favourable to Perdiccas, and cost the Athenian commander, 
Callisthenes, his life (362 b.c.). Perdiccas fell in a great battle against the 
Illyrians. 

(cZ) K^ng P/e/Zip.— After the death of Perdiccas, Philip, youngest son of King 
Amyntas, took over the government on behalf of his infant nephew : but soon after 
(we do not indeed know the exact date) the nobles and national army of Macedonia 
summoned him to be king, and thus conferred on him the dignity and position for 
winch he showed himself amply qualified from the very outset. Since more 
than four thousand hlacedonians had perished with Perdiccas, the wliole land 
was a prey to consternation and despair. The Illyrians invaded Macedonia and 
occupied the adjoining parts. Owing to this, their northern neighbours, the 
Pteomans w^erc likewise emboldened to invade and plipider the adjacent state 
And, as had happened so often before on a change of ruler, kinsmen of the royal 
house appeared as claimants to the throne. Argieus, one of the claimants, found 
support at Athens, wdiich had long been fruitlessly trying to reconquer Amphi- 
polis and now hoped to realise its object at last. In return for the promise of 
Argasus to help conquer Amphipolis, the Athenians supported him with troops, 
wdiich were landed in Llethone by their Strategus, Mantias, and then led to 
JEgx by the claimant. Another claimant, Pausanias mentioned above, found 
support in the Thracians. This hopeless and complicated state of affairs showed 
only too clearly the point at wdiich an energetic ruler must begin in order to lead 
his country onw^ards to a prosperous development and a more glorious future 
The surrounding barbarian tribes w^ould have to be subdued and brought to 
respect the pow’er of Macedonia. 

And wAen this wms successfully accomplished, Macedonia could not wnn a 
more important place in the political system of the old wmrld, until it wms 
economically independent of the Plellenes to whom the coast belonged Mace- 
donia could only develop its powders, when the export of its natural products by 
sea wms open to it, and wdien the import of foreign commodities wms facilitated. 
But up till now’’ it had been economically dependent on the cities on the coast — 
namely, Olynthus, the Chaleidian league, and Athens, winch under Timotheus 
had again obtained a firm footing in Chalcidiee, had subdued the rich city of 
Potidma and Torone in the Olynthian war, and had actually conquered the 
originally Macedonian towms of Pydna and Methone on the wT^stern shore of the 
Thermaic Gulf, so that no seaport wmrthy of mention wms anywdiere left to 
Macedonia, In fact this remoteness from the coast had led to the circumstance 
that foreign states (w^e may call the reader's attention to the attacks of Thebes, 
above, p. 94) obtained and exercised political influence in Macedonia. But the 
success which the previous kings of the country had failed to obtain despite 
their numerous attempts, was destined to attend the efforts of the young and 
energetic Philip to free himself from this cramped situation. 

As w^e have already seen, Philip had been surrendered by Ptolemy as a 
hostage to the Thebans, and had thus early learnt in his owui person the im- 
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potency and weakness of liis country. However painful to the young patriot 
may have been his sojourn in Thebes, it certainly Avas beneficial to him: for at 
that time, this town, through the services of Epammondas and Pelopidas, stood 
at the zenith of its poAver. It is not knoAvn Avhen he Avas alloAved to return to 
Pella, but certainly it Avas before the death of his brother Perdiccas Beyond 
this Ave know nothing of his youth AvhereA^er he appeared afterAvards he shoAved 
himself to be no rude and unschooled l)arharian, but emphatically a man Avdio 
valued Greek education and culture and kncAv Iioav to appropriate it for himself. 
This could not have been due merely to his stay at Thebes. In Macedonia 
itself progress had in the meauAvliile been made on the path pointed out by 
Archelaus. King Perdiccas, too, loA^ed Plelleinc art and Hellenic learning. 

Philip undertook a difficult task, AAdien he first assumed the government for 
his nepliGAV, but he shoAved natural capacity for it. AYhen Argmus, rejected by 
the citizens of -Egin, returned to Methone, he attacked and defeated him. This 
first success inspirited the Macedonians and filled them afresh Avith that confi- 
dence and courage, Avliich had failed them after their defeat by the Illyrians. 
But this Auctory had fay more important results: Philip sent back Avithout a 
ransom the Athenians A\ho Avere taken prisoners in the battle, and thus paved 
a Avay tOAvards a reconciliation AAuth Athens A secret treaty Avas arranged 
with the Athenian enAm3^s, Avhich on their return Avas laid before the council, but 
not before the popular assembl^L In return for Philip’s promise to conquer 
Amphipolis for them, the Athenians AA^ere Avilling to surrender P^ulna to him 

But before this Philip had first to secure his frontiers against his enemies. 
At the beginning of the summer of 35S b c. he commenced the campaigns AAdiich 
Avere necessary partly" to secure the frontiers, partly to AAun back the portions of 
r\Iacedonian territory occupied by the enemy Philip turned his arms first 
against the Pieonians, A\diose king Agis had died about this time, xifter defeating 
them he forced them to submit to the poAA^er of Macedonia. He then marched 
against the Illyrians, Avhose king Bardylis offered peace on the terms of recog- 
nising the sfahis quo. Philip‘could have peace if he Avaived all claim to the terri- 
tory occupied by Bardylis. But Philip rejected the conditions. After a fierce 
battle, in Avhich Philip himself commanded his right Aving, the Macedonians Avere 
finally victors. The prize of victory for them and their king Avas the expulsion of 
the Ilhmians from the hlacedonian tOAvns Avhich they had previously occupied. 
Thus triumphant in the North and AVest, Philip turned his arms the next yeur 
«357 E.o.) against Amphipolis, as he had promised in the secret treaty Avith the 
Athenians. Strangely" enough the Athenians themselves took no steps to secure 
the capture of the long-coveted toAAm, but even rejected the offer of surrender 
made by the Amphipolitans to avoid becoming subjects to the IMacedonians. Ap- 
parently they trusted Philip’s promises; yet the conduct of the Athenians is the 
less intellieible since, after the successful storming of Amphipolis, they had 
no intention of fulfillincr the duty imposed on them by the treaty of gwing 
up Pydna^ to Philip. Did they think to keep the one toAAm and to acquire 
the other in addition? The king did not hold this vieAV. The leaders of the 
Atlienian party in Amphipolis AAmre banished, and the toAvn became thenceforth 
Macedonian, oven though its civic independence was left it, and it was compen- 
sated hy other acts of favour for the loss of the freedom it had so often and so 
ong defended. Not long after, Pydna also was captured and again incorporated 
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into the Macedonian kingdom, to which it had belonged before its occupation by 
the Athenians. Philip thus became master of these towns, both of which were 
strategically important • since the one commanded the road to Thrace, the other 
the road to Thessaly. Both also opened for the king the way to the sea. 

But what made the possession of Amphipolis especially valuable was that, 
simultaneously wuth, or shortly after, its capture, the small town of Crenides, 
which had been founded by the Thasians, being attacked by the surrounding 
Thracians sought and obtained the help of Philip. Crenides received new set- 
tlers and was called Philippi after its new founder. This new town, which soon 
tiourished and found in the kingdom of Macedonia a powerful protection against 
its barbarian neighbours, presented on its side a favourable base from which to 
command the mountains of Pangauuii, which were rich in precious metals and 
the W'Cll wooded plain of Datus, with the possession of Crenides Philip had 
acquired possession of all this district The gold mines were systematically 
worked and are said to have brought him in 1000 talents yearly. And while 
Amphipolis at the mouth of the Strymon offered him a port from which his ships 
might sail, Datus supplied him with the requisite timber and pitch for ship- 
building. 

The Athenians now came to recognise the disadvantages connected with 
having another pull one’s chestnuts out of the fire instead of doing the task 
oneself. They vented their indignation in high sounding public resolutions 
The treaty between them and Philip was of course bioken off Athens at the 
moment lacked the means and also the strength which piocecds from a definitely 
directed policy, to bo able to carry on the war against the Macedonian king with 
prospect of success It had to fight with the rebellious members of its confedera- 
tion, Byzantium, Chios, Cos and others, and made great sacrifices m order to 
bring them back to their obedience. The Thracian Chersonese, the possession 
of which was the more important to them because through it they commanded 
the passage into the Black Sea, had to be defended by them against the continued 
attacks of the Thracian princes. And the defects winch had often calamitously 
effected and crippled the conduct of the campaign in the struggle against Cotys 
and his son Cersebleptes (cf. p. 86, above) during recent years — the indolence 
and self-indulgence of the Athenian citizens, their reluctance to take the field, 
the constant fluctuations to wdiich their party-life w^as subject ■— were all un- 
fortunately apparent when war was declared on Philip. 

It might have been supposed that Athens would now, as a matter of course, 
have been anxious to come to terms with Olynthus and the league of the Chal- 
cidian towns, in order to obtain a base of operations in the immediate vicinity of 
Macedonia, and to oppose Philip vigorously in concert with the powerful re- 
sources of Crl^Tithus; especially since Olyntbus had already sent an embassy to 
Athens and had taken measures to arrange the matters in dispute, wiien Philip 
marched against Amphipolis. Their wish was not then acceded to; and now 
after the outbreak of the war, we do not hear that Athens sought allies in 
Chalcidiee against Macedonia. On the contrary Philip joined Olynthus and 
league. ITe conceded to them Anthemus, a IMacedonian town, and promised to 
conquer Potidiea for them, which, situated in the immediate vicinity of Olynthus, 
formed by its position the key to the peninsula of Pallene, and had been made an 
Athenian possession by Timotheus. Philip now advanced with a strong army 
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against Potidosa, took it after a long siege, since the Athenian relieving fleet 
came too late, and sold the inhabitants into slavery, while he let the Athenian 
citizens, who had settled there, depart without a ransom. The town was de- 
stroyed and its territory given over to the Olynthians (356 b.c.). Thus Athens 
had once more lost a strong position. 

About this time the Athenians negotiated a treaty of alliance with Cetnpo- 
ns, the ruler of the western part of Thrace, who was indignant with Philip on 
account of the loss of Cremdes and the adjoining coast, and with the t^vo princes 
of PiTonia and Illyria, Grabus and Lyppeius, old enemies of Macedonia (356- 
355). In the treaty assistance wms expressly promised to Cetripons in order to 
wrest Cremdes and other places ” from the king. The concessions made to 
Crabus and Lyppeius, and the promises made on their part by the three allies 
to Athens have unfortunately been broken off the stone on wAich the treaty is 
inscribed. This league might certainly have caused trouble to Philip. But 
before the allies ivere completely prepared and could proceed to united and 
vigorous action, they 'were subdued singly so that there was no longer any serious 
danger threatemiig hlacedoma. 

Athens left alone, sliowed herself no match for the king ; she had always been 
worsted when opposed to him, and she was destined in the further course of the 
wvar to reap no laurels For in the face of the great losses which she had previ- 
ously suffered, it is of little importance that in 353 the Athenian general. Chares, 
infiicted a defeat on a Macedonian detachment of mercenaries at Cypsela in 
Thrace, and that the newly formed Macedonian fleet could only escape his shijis 
by a stratagem, or that here and there Macedonian harbours were occasionally 
blockaded. Philip, who accompanied the Theban Pammenes on his expedition 
to Anobarzanes, the rebellious satrap on the Hellespont, and pushed on as far as 
the Ilebrus, had taken away from the Athenians Abdera and hlaronea, towuis 
on the Thracian coast, which had belonged to the Athenian maritime confeder- 
acy since 375: tliese towms remained in the king s hands even after the victory 
of Chares. Philip indeed turned back, either because the Thracian chief Ama- 
doeus in the district of the Hebrus barred the passage through his territory, or 
because the king wished to avoid a serious collision with Chares : for this time 
at any rate the Athenians w'ere freed from their fear of a Macedonian invasion 
oI their possessions on the Thracian Chersonese. In the same year how^ever 
Athens suftered another loss. Philip, returned from Thrace, marched against 
Metliono, wdiich lay north of Pydna and had up till now^ remained in the posses- 
sion of the Athenians ; after a gallant resistance the citizens surrendered the 
towTi, wTiicli wvas plundered and destroyed, they themselves being allow^ed to 
withdrawL On this occasion also, as at Potidiea Athenian aid came up too late. 
Philip himself lost his right eye by an arrow during the siege. Meantime an 
opportunity presented itself to the king for interfering in Thessaly. Here 
Alexander of Pherce had been obliged to surrender the headship of Thessaly, 
wTiieh Ja.son had liekL and w^as at strife and variance not only wuth the Aleu- 
adje of Larissa, but with the wdiole country. Even after his death in 359 his 
^iueeessors Lycophron and Pitholaus were not able even to attain the former 
position of a Jason By 361 the Thessalians, who had formed themselves into 
a eague, lad concluded an alliance wdth Athens against the attacks of Alex- 
ander; but Athens did nothing to secure for herself the dominant influence in 
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Thessaly. So she lost here also a favourable opportunity, and by inactivity and 
want of foresight let things go so far that Philip became master of the situation. 

In the so-called third Ploly AA"ar the Phocians, wdien attacked by the Amphic- 
tons, especially by the Thebans and Locrians, had made themselves masters of 
the Temple at Delphi and of its treasures, and had enrolled an army of mercen- 
aries therewith; by which means they were able not merely to repel their antago- 
nists, but also to interfere in the affairs of foreign slates. The D^masts of 
Pheriu had joined them; the Aleuadai on the contrary and the Thessalian league 
called in King Philip. He immediately started for Thessaly, took over the 
supreme command of the army of the Thessalian league, defeated Phadlus, tlie 
commander of the Phocians, and occux-iied Pagasa?, the X)ort of Phera'^ Onomarch, 
it is true, advanced to bring help, worsted Philip in two battles and drove him 
out of the country: but the king was not the man to let himself be deterred by 
this disaster. In the next spring (352 b.c.) he advanced into Thessaly once 
more, and this time succeeded in checking and completely defeating Onomarch 
in a spot admirably suited to the manceuvres of his own and the Thessalian 
<aivalry. The forces of the Dynast of Phenn came j-oo late to aid Onomarch. 
The l^hocian general himself and six hundred mercenaries were left on the field 
of battle, the prisoners, three thousand in number, were thrown into the sea, 
which was ncai‘, as being robbers of tlie temple. Phayllus was alile to bring only 
a small number safely to Thermopyhn, where the detachments of othei’ friendly 
states, such as Sparta and Athens, joined him. Philip advanced through Thes- 
saly to Thermopylae : but the occupation of the pass made him turn back. He 
had indeed no intention of risking the advantages which he had just gamed in 
Thessaly by a defeat at Theriuopyhu, a pass most difficult to take; yet the rejoic- 
ings, especially at Athens, were great, when it was known that Philip was not 
advancing into the heart of Greece. This result was valliiigly ascribed to the 
despatch of the Athenian troops under Nausicles. The coiisequence of the victory 
over Onomarch was the capitulation of Pherae and the expulsion of the tyrants 
there, a success which filled the Thessalians with great gratitude towards Philip 
and made them permanently his allies. From this time Philip Avas the leader of 
the Thessalian confederation and commanded their forces, to the maintenance 
of Avhich the customs from various xiorts were applied. Thus he attained the 
object for Avliich his eldest brother, Alexander, had striATn in vain. 

Meantime affairs in Thrace liad taken a turn, which caused Philip to inter- 
fere. We have already learned what exertions and trouble it had cost Athens 
to maintain for herself the Thracian Chersonese, an old Athenian possession, 
against the attacks of the Thracian princes Cotys and Cersebleptes (cf. above, 
pp. 66 and 97). For more than ten years war had been waged there against the 
Thracians, without sufficient forces and therefore without successful results. 
Athens Avas not in apposition to reduce her restless and compiest-loving neigh- 
bours to a state of permanent tranquillity, so that she might enjoy her posses- 
sions. Things seemed likely to turn out disastrously, AAdien about 353 b c. 
Cersebleptes made peace AAuth the Athenians, and left the Chersonese to them, 
after eATieuating the places conquered by him. But tliis reconciliation of the 
former opponents filled the (Ireok toAvns of Byzantium and Pcrinlhus Avith 
anxious forebodings. They had Avon their independence from Athens in the Avar 
of the league, had left the Athenian maritime confederation and for the moment 
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indeed were living at peace with Athens but not exactly on terms of special 
amity. The two towns had also repeatedly sulfered at the hands of Cotys and 
afterwards of Cersebleptes. This anxiety was shared by the above-mentioned 
Thracian chief in the Hebrus district, Amadocus. He, as well as Byzantium and 
Permthiis, sought to join Philip of Macedonia and concluded a treaty with him, 
which was aimed at Cersebleptes but indirectly at the Athenians also. In fact 
we find Philip soon afterwards in Thrace, pressing forward along the Pro]iontis, 
on which the kingdom of Cersebleptes lay: here he besieged Herieontiechiis, 
a si 1*011 ghold of the Thracian princes. The news of this caused great consterna- 
tion at Athens , and it was resolved to equip a great fleet. But as on so many 
previous occasions, notwithstanding their resolutions and their good intentions 
111 the beginning, nothing serious was done. MTien some months afterwards ten 
ships put to sea, Cersebleptes had already been overthrown and had been forced 
to make concessions of territory to the allies, and had given his son as hostage. 
Chandemus, leader of the Creek mercenaries, who had long been with him, wms 
obliged to leave Thrace, and now entered the Athenian service It must have 
lieen in this campaign tluit Cetnporis, who luled the part of Thrace which 
immediately borders on hlacedonia and had finally (356 b.c.) attempted to make 
war on Philip in alliance with Athens and the princes, Grabus and Lyppeius 
(cf above, p. 98), was dethroned and his kingdom confiscated. Macedonia thus 
extended as far as the river Nestus. 

The i*esults of the long war were unusually favourable to Philip ; the country 
from Thermopylae as far as the Propontis came under his influence, and the last 
great possession of Athens, the Thracian Chersonese, wms now directly menaced. 
But before this war ended a serious danger w^as destined to confront the king. 
As early as 352 b.c., while he was still occupied in Thessaly, Olynthus made peace 
with its old opponent Athens, contrary to the terms of the treaty entered into 
with Philip, which enjoined on the allies the joint conclusion of jieace wuth their 
enemies as well as the declaration of war. Merely Party politics alone induced 
the Olynthians to take this step : the supporters of Macedonia encountered an 
opposition which -was friendly to Athens, and sought to join the Athenians, and 
the peace concluded with the latter city was a victory for this party 
Besides this, there is no doubt that there prevailed in Athens an intense desire 
to render the Olynthians hostile to Philip, and that the proper means ivere 
employed to create a popular feeling in favour of Athens. But for the time 
matters rested with the making of peace, and did not go so far as an alliance. 
Pliilip first took active measures, wdien Olynthus received into its wmlls his 
half-brother, wdio sought to gain the Macedonian crowm, and refused to surrender 
him a1 the king’s re(iuest. He then advanced into Chaleidice wdth a strong 
army, and Olynthus concluded an alliance wdth Athens (349 b.c.). There 
Demosthenes delivered his first speech against Philip; and his Olynthic orations, 
sharpened the consciences of his fellow-townsmen, who by their levity and 
diiatoriness had largely contributed to Philip’s successes. He did not, however, 
succeed in completely rousing the Athenians and making them exert the force 
w^hich he considered necessary and from which alone he augured success. 
Hiaivs, it is true, was immediately ordered to Olynthus wuth 30 triremes and 
Jtoo 1 eltasts. and under Charidemus 18 more ships with 4000 mercenaries and 
JoO horsemou sailed for the same destination : but the citizen Hoplites remained 
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at home. Of these 2000 were at last sent, with 300 horsemen, when Olynthiis 
appealed urgently for help, being hard pressed by Philip, who had subdued one 
town after another m Chalcidice and, in spite of the preliminary successes of 
Charidemus, had actually invested the tovn itself. But they came too late. In 
the interval Olynthus had fallen. The town was destroyed and the land divided 
among the Macedonians (m the summer of 348 b.c.). The fall of Olynthus 
produced consternation at Athens. The ten years’ war wnth Philip had brought 
a succession of disasters to the Athenians, their possessions in Chalcidice and 
on the hlacedonian coast were lost. The prospect of once more acquiring Am- 
phipolis, which they formerly possessed, was gone completely. Gone too, was the 
hope they had entertained that by promptly bringing aid to Olynthus and 
holding it against the king, they might gain there at any rate a firm foothold, 
from which they might perhaps regain their influence in Chalcidice. Now indeed 
it seemed dangerously probable that they would lose the Chersonese also and 
their old possessions Imbros, Lemnos, Scyros through a iMacedonian attack. 
There was the additional difficulty that large sums of money had been already 
employed in the war (Demosthenes and rEschmes estnnate them at 1500 talents) 
and the Athenian tinances had thus been considerably drained. Especially after 
the war of the league, the money contributions of Hie allied states were much 
diminished while the expenses of the public treasury, the theatre and law courts 
had rather increased. The prospect of obtaining help from outside was de- 
stroyed, since not one of Ihc Greek states, on the invitation of the Athenians to 
make common war upon Philiii, had shown any readiness. ANe can v^ell under- 
stand the desire for peace that prevailed at Athens. 

The revulsion at Athens in favour of Philip was produced by an event quite 
unimportant in itself. An Athenian citizen, Phrynon of Ehamnus, having fallen 
into the hands of Macedonian privateers during the Olympian Truce of God, 
bought his freedom, and on his return to his native town, begged his fellow-citizens 
to send an envoy with him to Philip, in order if possible to recover the ransom. 
This was done. Ctesiphon journeyed \dtli him to Macedonia. Philip received 
the two courteously, refunded the ransom and made it known to the Athenians 
how unwillingly he was at war with them, and how gladly he would be recon- 
ciled to them The effect of this message was that at Athens a decree of the 
2)eople passed after the fall of Amphipolis, by Avhich it was forbidden to receive 
heralds or envoys of peace from Philip, was repealed on the mol ion of Philo- 
crates. And the good feeling towards Philip was still further increased wflien, 
on the application of the Athenian people, he released without ransom tw’^o 
Athenian citizens wiio had been captured bv him. These on their return to 
Athens praised both the friendly attitude of the king and his strong inclination 
for peace. 

The Athenians therefore resolved to send an embassy to Philip and to enter 
into negotiations for peace. The terms w^ere settled in Macedonia, and then, 
after the return of the Athenian ambassadors, and the immediate arrival of two 
representatives of Philip, w^ere discussed in the popular assembly at Athens 
and accepted after a wnirm debate. The recognition of the status quo, that is, 
the abandonment of all claim to Amphipolis, Potidaia and all the other former 
Athenian possessions on the Chalcidian and Thracian coast ivas the chief con- 
dition of the so-called ‘ ‘ Peace of Philocrates ’ ’ ; the possession of the Thracian 
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Chersonese was on the other hand guaranteed to Athens. A second article ex- 
extended the peace to the allies on both sides. Under ‘‘ allies ’’ ho^vever Philip 
understood only the members of the Attic league, while at Athens there was 
a disposition to include under this term the Phocians and Cersebleptes This 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. The king was at the moment in Thrace, 
waging war against Cersebleptes and was urged by the Thebans to bring them 
help against the Phocians — the most favourable opportunity that could be 
imagined for interfering in Greek affairs and for firmly establishing the klace- 
donian influence on the other side of Thermopylae. Since his representatives 
firmly refused to include the Phocians and Cersebleptes expressly in the peace, 
Demosthenes^ contention was agreed to, namely that the Phocians and Cerse- 
hleptes were not mentioned in the terms of the peace, and that therefore '' allies 
meant in Philip s sense of the word only the states represented in the synod. 
On these terms peace and an alliance w^ere concluded, and the treaty sworn 
at Athens. 

In order that the Idng might take the oath to it, a new embassy was sent to 
him, in which among olhei;s Demosthenes and .Uschines took part. On Demos- 
thenes’ motion the council ordered the ambassadors to start without delay and 
to hasten to the king by the shortest route; for as soon as he had taken the oath 
the orator hoped he w^ould make no further conquests in Thrace. Demosthenes 
certainly believed that by his personal negotiations watli the king he w^ould be 
able to obtain the inclusion of Cersebleptes in the peace and at the same time 
avert the danger threatening the Phocians. But the embassy had to wmit for 
Philip at Pella , and wdien he at last gave audience to the Athenian envoys, he 
declared that he neither wmild nor could abandon his Thracian conquests or 
desist from wmr wdtli the Phocians; openly and before the eyes of all (besides 
Athens, other Greek states had sent embassies to Pella) he made preparations 
for this wmr. If Demosthenes had calculated on an alteration of the terms of 
peace through personal negotiations, he had deceived himself : and if afterwards 
in his orations he made not himself but his fellow^- envoys and the craft of Philip 
responsible for this disappointment, his conduct is, humanly, quite intelligible. 
When Philip w^as actually on the march against Phocis, he signed the peace, wdth 
the conditions laid dowm at Athens. 

The Macedonian king wms now about to realise the scheme that may long 
have been floating before his mind, the establishment of his influence in Greece. 
When he marched against Thermopyte, Phala 3 cus, the Phocian general, and 
8000 mercenaries laid dowm their arms. Phocis w^as in Philip’s hand. His 
request that the Athenians should allow’ their army to join his, in order to settle 
the Phocian question in common, w’as rejected. The feeling in Athens was now^ 
changed ; and the bitter opponents of Philip, especially Demosthenes and Hege- 
sippus, made their influence felt. Thus the Athenians w’ere obliged to approve 
and allow^ things to be done, without sharing in the work, for they were helpless 
to prevent them, and could not make ux) their minds to join Philip in his task 
of reorganising Hellenic affairs. The Amphictyonic Council, summoned by 
Philip, gave him the tw’o votes of the Phocians and the Hegemony, and decreed 
the destruction of all the Phocian towms and the settlement of the inhabitants, 
in villages — a penalty wiiich they had w’ell deserved, on account of their viola- 
tion and plundering of the temple at Delphi, contrary to the law of nations, and 
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of tlieir numerous cruelties during the ten years’ war waged by them. In alliance 
and amity with Thebes, and in possession of the pass of Thermopyl® Philip 
could now march at any moment into Greece, as the decree of the Amphietyons 
allowed him at any time to interfere in Greek affairs. Thus an important step 
had been taken towards the uniting of Greece, continually disturbed by tribal 
and party feuds and exhausted by ceaseless wars, under the headship of ]\Iace- 
donia. In the course of this war lasting twelve years, Philip not only made his 
country immune against the assaults of neighbouring powers that had formerly 
harassed it so often, but had brought Macedonia as an equal member into the 
state system of the time, and had actually created for it a leading position 
among the kindred tribes of the Hellenes. Philip never planned a conquest of 
Greece, as his opponents falsely said of him, but a Macedonian Hegemony. 

In Athens the opposition wPich existed against the prevailing system of 
government increased after the peace of Philocrates ; the discredit brought by it 
on the city was finally evident to all. In addition to this, the opposition pointed 
to the glorious past of Athens, compared the present with it, and managed to 
remind the citizens from time to time that the liead,‘;jjnp of Greece belonged to 
them and not to a ‘‘ Barbarian ’’ (for as such the radical orators took pleasuiN* 
in stigmatising Philip). They opposed the ambitious IMacedonian Philip liy ap- 
pealing to the spirit of nationality Indeed it is quite comprehensible that a 
nation with a great past should stake everything in order to remain m possession 
of its ancient power, and should refuse to divest herself of it in favour of another 
wuthout a struggle. Up to this moment, Athens had certainly shown merely 
'weakness where strength might have been expected Nevertheless she roused her- 
self once more. 

This was the work of the great Demosthenes. He and his party had set their 
minds on a war from the very outset, not merely an Athenian however, but 
a Hellenic war. He himself, as other orators of his party, frequently visited the 
Peloponnese, Eubcea and other parts of Greece, in order to effect an alliance 
wdth Athens. For the condition of affairs in Greece had driven the states of the 
Peloponnese (Megalopolis, Elis, Messene) which were continually attacked by 
Sparta, as well as the foremost towns of Euboea (which Athens in 348 b.c. had 
alienated by supporting Plutarch, Tyrant of Eretria) into the arms of Philip. 
The impoitant point now was to bring over to Athens the states wdiich had gone 
to the side of Macedonia : in short, the Macedonian influence had here as in other 
states to be destroyed, and the Athenian once more to be made predominant. 
And it may wtII be ascribed to the indefatigable efforts of Demosthenes that 
four years after the Peace of Philocrates, Athens had concluded an alliance with 
the ]\Iessenians, Argives, Megapolitans, Achceans, and other states (342 b.c.) and 
that soon afterwards Eubcea, Megara, Corinth and others also joined the league. 

It is evident that these conditions could not escape the king\s notice. In 344 
B.c. he had attacked the Dardanians and Ill^Hans, those ever restless neighbours 
of his kingdom, and once more secured his frontiers against them. Then in 343 
he had undertaken a campaign in Epirus, in order to depose the Molossian king, 
Arybbas and to place Alexander, the brother of his wife Olympia, on the throne 
of his fathers. He had taken this opportunity to subdue for Alexander Cossopia, 
w^hich adjoins the Molossians on the south, but had desisted from wdder opera- 
tions in these districts, presumably because the Athenians had sent a force to 
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Acarnania. It is certain that Arybbas found a hospitable reception in Athens 
and that to ensure his personal safety he was placed under the protection of the 
council and the generals, but the resolution to reinstate him in his kingdom with 
an army was not caiTTcd out. Philip would certainly not have allowed that, 
although he showed great consideration towards Athens. For in the same year 
he sent Python as envoy to Athens in order to negotiate the alteration of the 
Peace of Pliilociates. The Athenians desired recognition of the principle that 
either party should be restored to its rightful possessions, and opposed the 
quo principle, in other w^ords, recognition of their old claims on Amphi- 
polis, Potidava and Iheir former Thracian and Chalcidian possessions. It w^as 
easy to comprehend that Philip could not and would not accede to this demand. 
In the fol loving year he made offers again to Athens to alter the terms of the 
Peace. This time he conceded to them the freedom and independence of the 
Oreek towns not included in the treaty, and professed his readiness to submit 
disputed x)oin1s to arbitration* but Athens replied to this vdth her former 
demand that each party should have that vhich by right belonged to it. Under 
these circiiinstances it wa§ hardly possible to avoid a rupture with Philip: and 
the Athenians soon iiroduced it. 

Athens had sent nev^ Kleruclis under Diopithes to the Thracian Chersonese 
which had been guaranteed to her in the Peace of Philocrates. They demanded 
of Cardia admission into the town and its territory, although by the terms of 
peace in 346 its independence had been acknowledged. Diopithes obtained 
mercenaries and commenced an attack on Cardia, which then asked for and 
obtained a garrison from Philix), its ally. Thereupon Diopithes invaded and 
pillaged the king's Thracian possessions and sold his prisoners for slaves. Philip 
demanded as satisfaction from Athens the recall of Diopithes. But this vms not 
done • on the contrary he v^as supported by fresh funds and munitions of war. 
This was tantamount to a declaration of war; yet the outbreak of the war did 
not take place for a considerable time. Philip) was busy in Thrace, wdiither he 
had marched with a strong army in 342 b.c. His object this time was to cheek 
the activity of the warlike chief, Cersebleptes, from whom he had already cap- 
tured fortresses, some cjuite lately, as Doriscus, Serrhian and others in 345 
B.c. The Thracian chief, notwithstanding his unfortunate experiences, continued 
to devastate the territory of the Greek towns adjoining Thrace. Philip came 
fomvard now as the protector and patron of the Greek towns, of which indeed 
Cardia, Byzantium and Perinthus were allied with him. And since Cersebleptes 
ivas allied with Athens, which came now more and more under the influence of 
the war-party and seemed disposed to commence hostilities against the king, it 
may have been satisfactory to Philip to have a good reason for taking decisive 
measures against Thrace. Cersebleptes, beaten in several battles was deposed, 
and his territory made into a tributary province of Macedonia. It -was on this 
occasion that Teres also, the son of the Thracian prince Amadocus mentioned 
above, was deprived of his dominions. The founding of towns, among them 
Philippopolis, which has preserved the name of its founder to the present day, 
proves that Philip unshed to extend civilisation into the most distant parts of 
Thrace, and to make the fruitful valley of the Hebrus a permanent possession 
of IMacedonia. By this war Philip became involved in hostilities ’with Byzantium 
and Pei'inthus, which, up till now allied with him, had refused to render aid to 
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him in the Thracian war. Both towns were besieged; they both, however, held 
out, being situated on the sea, by wdnch they could get supplies, and being in 
addition supported by allies, Penntlius by the Persian satrap of the opposite 
coast, and Byzantium by Athens and other Greek maritime states. The Mace- 
donian fleet could not enforce a blockade in the face of the superior power of the 
•enemy on the sea. 

Philip next undertook an expedition northward, in order to attack the 
Scythians. Though he obviously could have had little hope of their complete 
subjection and of a conquest of their territory, it seemed advisable to him to 
show his power, in order to deter them from their repeated raids. The Scythian 
king Ateas was defeated; unfortunately the immense booty taken was mostly lost 
■on the way back, where the Macedonians had to defend themselves against the 
attacks of the Triballi. In 339 after an absence of three years Philip returned 
to Macedonia. 

The refusal of the Plellespontme sea-ports Byzantium and Perinthus to 
support their ally, Philip, and the war that had thus been caused had led in the 
meantime to a declaration of w^ar by Athens against Macedonia. Since Philip 
required his fleet for the siege, and this might have been stopped on its passage 
through the Hellespont by the Athenian general Diopithes who was still present 
in the Chersonese, he advanced into the Chersonese in order to accompany his 
ships, doing no more than vdiat Diopithes had previously done. This gave the 
Athenians the iiretext to declare war on Philip (340). By means of appropriate 
financial measures, on vdiich Demosthenes had so long insisted, they raised the 
necessary money, prosecuted vigorously the fitting out of the fleet, and sent help 
to beleaguered Byzantium. If the king nevertheless undertook the campaign 
against the Scythians first, it was clearly because he was momentarily more 
concerned with the security of Thrace wdiich he had conquered than with a 
struggle against Athens. 

When Philip therefore, returned to Macedonia he wus summoned to Hellas. 
The accusation of gross sacrilege had been brought at the xlmphictyonic assem- 
bly against the Locrian tovm of Amphissa. The levy of the Amphictyons had, 
however, been able to effect nothing against the town, since the Thebans and 
Athenians would not permit their detachments to advance; and the Amphictyons 
therefore resolved to entrust the conduct of the war to Philip He immediately 
advanced into Phocis through Thermopyhe, wdiieh he had permanent!}^ occupied, 
and took Elatea (autumn of 339). The Thebans and Athenians had long been 
at enmity. But men like Demosthenes who Avishcd to range against Philip the 
Avarlike inhabitants of Boeotia, after long eiideaAuurs to reconcile the tAAU cities, 
succeeded. By this the poAver of Athens Avas considerably strengthened. Of her 
other allies the Euboeans, Megarians, Corinthians and Achteans took the field, 
Avhile Elis, Megalopolis and Messene had no part in the Avar. Once more Philip 
made offers of peace. Unfortunately ^ve do not knoAv AAdiat conditions he laid 
doAAU. But it Avas of no avail ; the Avar party held the upper hand, and hostilities 
broke out. The army put into the field by the allies for the protection of Am- 
phissa Avas completely defeated and the toAvn captured: and their main army, 
w^hich AAus in position near Cha?ronea, at the entrance to Boeotia, yielded to the 
veteran Macedonians and their skilful leaders after a brave resistance. The 
losses on both sides Avere great; the Athenians lost 1000 men, and 2000 Avere 
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made prisoners (August, 338 b.c.). This battle decided the war. Thebes sur- 
rendered and had to receive a Macedonian garrison into its citadel, the Cadmea; 
the Union of Boeotia under the headship of Thebes, which had been established 
by Epaniinondas, was destroyed, and the independence of the country tOAvns of 
Boiotia was recognised. Corinth also received a Macedonian garrison and prob- 
ably also Chalcis in Euboea. It is obvious that here as in other towns the leaders 
of the anti-JMaeedonian party were banished and Philip’s adherents came to the 
helm for it was an old established custom that the victors should banish the 
vanquished Philip showed himself a well-wisher of Athens. She retained her 
territory and her independence, actually received Oropiis back from the Thebans, 
and had no garrison imposed on her, but in addition to the possessions on the 
Thracian and Chalcidian coast Avhich were already lost she had now at the 
conclusion of peace to give up the Thracian Chersonese as well, of her posses- 
sions there only remained Imbros, Lemnos, Scyros, Samos, Salamis and Lesbos. 
After an expedition into the Pelox)oniiese, in which he invaded Laconia but did 
not take the strongly defended town of Sparta, Philip went to Corinth, where 
envoys of all the Greek aommunities were assembled. The disputes of the Spar- 
tans with their neighbours were settled in such a way that Sparta was compelled 
to concede territory to the Argives, IMegapolitans, Tegeans and Messenians. 
AYhat follows is more important. A league was formed between the Hellenes 
and Philip, which from the usual place of meeting for the members of it, has 
been known since as the Corinthian League. The Greek states south of Ther- 
mopylai with the exception of Sparta, Avhicli made no peace with Philip, sent 
their representatives regularly to Corinth, these composed the governing body 
of Uie league which had to settle all disputes and to superintend the faithful 
execution of the terms of the peace. For universal peace was now to prevail 
in the country and the everlasting feuds were to cease. The states were guaran- 
teed their independence and their constitutions as well as the possessions which 
they had at the nionient when peace was concluded. There was also an important 
decree passed that no state should aid Avith money or arms any attempt made 
by exiles against their own city. The king of hlacedonia was the general of the 
league; the Hellenic stales, since they were autonomous, had not to xiay any 
tribute to him but had to furnish troops in case of war. Philip, adroitly seizing 
on a sentiment that had already been expressed by many learned men and had 
become popular in Greece, touched upon a common war of all Hellenes against 
their hereditary enemy, the Persians, and all the members agreed Avith him. 
This common Avar he thought Avould bring the Greeks closer together, make them 
forget their hatred and dissensions, shoAv them once more a goal, towards Avhich 
they might struggle AAuth combined resources, and last though not least, Avould 
reconcile them to the leadership of Philip and accustom them to the Macedonian 
Hegemony. There Avere undoubtedly germs in this league that promised good 
fruit. As soon as Philip returned to Macedonia, he made preparations for the 
Avar against Persia. An army under Parmenion Avas to invade Asia in the spring 
of 336 as an advance guard, aaMIc the king in person AAwld folloAV soon. 
But before this plan AA^'as carried out Philip Avas slain by the dagger of 
Pausanias, one of his body-guard, at a festival in honour of the marriage of his« 
daughter Cleopatra with Alexander, King of the Molossians (summer 336 b.c.). 
Philip had accomplished a stupendous task. How different was the position 
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of Macedonia at liis death from wdiat it was at his accession ! Its coasts \vere 
now open, and no obstacles hindered the export of its productions ; and naturally 
the Hinterland also Avas opened up and made important. Material prosperity 
and culture were everyAvhere promoted. Philip had founded many new toAvns 
and had planted colonies near Mount Pangeeus (Philippi) and in Thrace. Even 
in Macedonia itself Greeks had been alloived to settle, Avhile the territory of 
Chalcidice which he conquered had been divided among Macedonians. We are 
everyAvhere met by his umvearying efforts to advance the groAvth of his country 
and to blend its inhabitants together. The country OAved its fleet to him But 
before everything else Macedonia OAved to King Philip the army Avlncli had 
achiCA^ed such astonishing results. Archelaus, it is true, had taken the first steps 
to produce, in addition to the cavalry, a better-trained infantry . but the period 
AAdiich folloAved his reign had not Iieen favourable to the canymg out of his ideas. 
Philip first created an infantry, Avhich Avas equal in effectiAnness to the cavaliy. 
His Avork consisted in raising levies regularly (liability to service had long been 
universal in Macedonia), and not merely in case of necessity. IIis Avoi'k Avas to 
drill the levies thoroughly, to arm them Avell, and to attach them, according to 
their respective efficiency, to definite regiments, of Avhich there Avere six of heavy, 
and an indefinite number of light infantry under his command. He thus suc- 
ceeded, by indefatigable training, and in part, too, by his many Avars, in creating 
an army Avhich had not its ecpial in the Avorld. The Macedonian phalanx, aatHi its 
long spears, formidable in its attack, inAuncible and impenetrable when attacked, 
roused the admiration of all antiquity. NotAVithstanding its Aveigiit and size, it 
manmuvred easily and correctly, cjuickly changed its position, and rapidly re- 
formed. Besides this phalanx, the army of Philip, except for a light infantry 
regiment, Avhich dispensed Avith the armour and the long spear of the Phalangitie 
and Avas equipped Avith helmet, sword, and small shield, consisted mainly of tln^ 
caAmlry, Avhich Avas recruited among the hlacedonian nobility, and of the artillery, 
as we should term them to-day, Avith their catapults, battering-rams, and the 
necessary staff. Thus the nobility composed the cavalry, the peasants and 
citizens the infantry; both united formed the military assembly, Avhieh had the 
right to judge in penal cases. 

One more great seiwice rendered liy the king to Ins country must be mentioned. 
To him hlacedonia oAved its political unity. Before his time there Avere the local 
principalities of Lyncestis, Elimiotis, and Orestis, Avhich recognised, it is true, 
the royal house of the Argeada3 as OA^eiiord, but frequently Avaged Avar Avith it. 
Philip deprived these princely houses of their thrones, and their members 
thenceforth composed the high Macedonian nobility. Men like Perdiceas, Leon- 
natus, and Antigonus sprang from these once poAverful and almost independent 
families. 

(c) Alexander ihc Creaf.— Philip's son and successor Avas Alexander (see 
plate facing p. 134 , Fig. 1 ) , Avho in 336 Avas a man of tAA^nty. Brought up and edu- 
cated by Aristotle, the greatest philosopher of antiquity, he Avas familiar Avith the 
literature and philosophy of Greece and full of enthusiasm for Homer and his 
heroes, of AAFom Achilles AA^as his favourite. The young prince Avas also trained in 
all bodily exercises and familiar AAdth the art of Avar and the Avhole military system, 
as indeed Avas to be expected in a country like Macedonia, AAdiere every man Avas 
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liable to military service , and the officers and the body-guard of the king were 
taken from the nobility. Alexander could not have been unmoved by the inUnence 
which mighty and glorious deeds exercised on every man of that time. In fact, we 
hear that at the age of sixteen the crown prince had held the regency, while Philip 
was occupied with the war in Byzantium and Periiithus, and had during that time 
fought successfully the neighbouring Thracian tribe of the klaedi. At the age 
of eighteen he commanded the hlacedoman cavalry on the left wing at the battle 
of Chiuronea. Thus trained and familiar from boyhood with the demands of 
his future position, he entered on Ins heritage What he had previously accom- 
plished was naturally eclipsed by the dazzling brilliancy of Philip’s exploits, 
and what chiefly struck every one was his extreme youth. But though every 
one, especially the Greeks, reckoned on tins, Alexander showed himself a man, 
bold in decision, swift in action In Macedonia itself, wliere disputes as to the 
suceession and wnirs were the usual accompaniments of the death of a ruler, 
Alexander immediately took vigorous measures and crushed all such attempts 
in the bud. Ills cousin Aniyntas, wdiose kingdom Philip had once goyerned as 
guardian, and who had^gradually sunk into the baclcground, was put to death, 
since many held him to be the lawful successor* this step wais certainly necessary 
for the trampullity of the country, though it may seem cruel, since there is no 
account of any rising led by Amyntas. But on another side preparations for 
an insurrection had actually been made In 337 b.c. Philip had married Gleo- 
patra, niece of Attains of Macedonia, and by this step had caused Ins former 
wife, Olympias, and her son, Alexander, to leave the country, the latter returning 
to Pella shortly before his father’s murder Ever since the marriage feast, when 
Alexander has chastised Attains for his wish that Cleopatra might bear a legiti- 
mate heir, hatred and hostility existed between them. Now, after Philip’s 
death. Attains, wdio meantime had taken over a command in the Macedonian 
advance guard in Asia Minor, immediately allied himself with the anti-Macedo- 
nian party in Athens; but before he had completed his proposed preparations 
against the young king lie was murdered by Alexander’s orders. His niece, 
Cleopatra, shared the same fate. In Macedonia itself, therefore, owing to 
Alexander’s vigorous initiative, no disturbances of any sort resulted. 

In Greece, where the unexpected death of Philip and the youth of Alexander 
had inspired all the enemies of Macedonia wdth renewed courage and made them 
think of a restoration of their former uncertain, but still independent, state, it 
seemed as if a determined rising would follow: at any rate, there was an intense 
wish to be freed from the hegemony of Macedonia. The towm of Ambracia 
ill Epirus drove out the klacedonian garrison ; the Thebans made preparations 
to do the same; in Athens and other parts disturbances broke out. Here also 
Alexander crushed all attempts by his sudden appearance at the head of a large 
army, and the Greeks submitted. As he had been received into the Amphictyonic 
league, the states which took part in the Corinthian league renew^ed the conven- 
tions drawm up by Philip, and nominated Alexander protector and commander- 
in-chief of the Hellenes in the war against the Persians, the object of which wms 
declared by the congress to be vengeance for the outrages once committed by the 
Persians in Gi’eece. 

In the wdnter of 336-335 Alexander returned to Macedonia, in order to make 
iinal preparations for the expedition into Asia, which his father had already 
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planned. But before this it was again necessary to make a demonstration in 
force in the Balkan peninsula and to subdue permanently the independent and 
irreconcilable tribes of Thrace and Illyria, who, bent on robbery and plunder, 
were apparently planning fresh inroads. Alexander started in the spring of 
335, marched by the high road to Thrace, through Amphipolis as far as the 
river Nestus (Kara Su), and up the valley of it until in ten days he reached 
Mount H£emus (Balkans) through the pass of the Ehodope klounlains. Here 
he first met with resistance. The pass, which led over the mountains, was occu- 
pied by armed men and blocked by a barricade of wagons. But the jMacedonians, 
led by the king in person, pressed on courageously. Even the wagons, which 
were hurled down the mountain, did not cause the loss that was expected, since 
Alexander had divined this intention of the barbarians and had given his soldiei s 
timely orders to step out of their way where the road was broad enough, or 
where that was not feasible to throw themselves on the ground and to make 
a roof with their shields, held up high and closely locked together. In short, 
Alexander routed the Thracians and made himself master of the pass over the 
Balkans. On the other side dwelt the Triballi. They l^ad placed their women, 
children, and movable property for safety on an island in the Danulie, whither 
their king, Syrmus, had also retired. The warriors allowed Alexander to ad- 
vance without hindrance as far as the Danube, in order then suddenly to appear 
in his rear and attack him. But their plan miscarried: the klacedonians cut 
to pieces all who did not save themselves by flight On the other hand, Alexander 
could not carry out his intention of occupying the island in the Danube. Instead 
of this he carried across the Danube during the night four thousand foot-soldiers 
and fifteen hundred cavalry on native boats, hollowed out of single tree trunks, 
and on the tent-skins of the soldiers, sewn together and stuffed with hay. On 
the opposite bank the Getai dwelt , they, indeed, were in a position with fourteen 
thousand men to resist the expected invasion of their country, but were so taken 
by surprise that they fled into their nearest town, and vhen Alexander ap- 
proached they abandoned this also, and fled precipitately with their women and 
children. The town of the Getie was destroyed, and on the same day Alexander, 
richly laden with booty, recrossed the Danube In consequence, other neigh- 
bouring tribes, who had until now been independent, and Syrmus, the prince 
of the Triballi, sent envoys to Alexander and submitted to him. Even ihe Celts, 
who dwelt on the Adriatic (this is the first time we hear of them in these regions, 
on which they were destined later to play such a part), sent envoys to make 
assurances of their friendship to the young king. 

From the Danube, Alexander marched through the territory of the Agrianes, 
whose prince, Langarus, had formed a friendship with him and remained loyal 
lo him, and of the Baconians, and then along the valley of the Erigon up to 
Pelion, which was held by Clitus, King of the Illyrians. Glaucias, prince of 
the Taulantii in the Hinterland of Epidamnus and Apollonia, had promised him 
assistance. Since Clitus declined a battle, the siege of the town was determined 
on by the Macedonians; and when, on the next day, Glaucias appeared with 
large masses of armed men, Alexander withdrew. The Illyrians, who attacked 
him in a narrow road when crossing over the Devol (a river in Albania), were 
repulsed with loss, but his reti^eat wms continued. Eendered confident by this, 
the Illyrians neglected all measures of precaution, whereupon the king surprised 
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them on the third night and completely routed them. Pelion was evacuated hy 
Clitus after he had set fire to it. Thus security on this frontier ^cas ensured 
hy Alexander. He was not able to follow up his victory and in ins turn to invade 
Illyria, in order completely to subdue the country, for Ins presence in Greece 
had meantime become urgently necessary. 

AVe have seen above (pp. 103 and 108) how unwillingly the Greeks tolerated 
the headship of hlacedoina and how easily they allowed themselves to be driven 
to premature risings. In the antuinn of 33 G Alexander had crushed the move- 
ment ill the bud by his rapid advance: now that he had been for months far 
away from his kingdom, all sorts of rumours were rife of the evil plight of 
the klacedonian aiaiiy, and even of the death of the king Theban fugitives, of 
whom there were many, secretly returned to their native town, induced their 
fellow-citizens to revolt from Macedonia, murdered the commanders of the 
Macedonian troops on the Cadmeia, and blockaded the garrison itself in the 
citadel by a double line of eircumvallation. In other Greek states also the 
party hostile to kfacedonia held the upper hand, and from all sides the Thebans 
had good prospects of aid. As soon as Alexander learnt of these occurrences in 
Greece he advanced by forced marches from Illyria along the eastern slopes 
of Pindiis, through Thessaly to Boeotia, attached to himself on the way the con- 
tingents of the Greek states '\dueh had i*emained loyal to him (Phocians and 
other Bo?otians), and appeared before Thebes, where the approach of the hostile 
army had not been reported until it had already passed Thcrniopyh'e Alexander 
delayed to attack the city in the belief that it would send envoys and ask pardon 
for what had occurred. But the same persons who had urged on the revolt, now 
in popular meetings counselled the most desperate resistance, while others spoke 
in favour of a reconciliation with Alexander, but could not carry their point. 
An attack, therefore, was made ; after a bitter struggle the Macedonians forced 
the gates and joined the garrison of the citadel- and now a terrible slaughter 
liegan, in which the Phocians and the other Greeks of Alexander are said to have 
been conspicuous. By the decision of his allies, to wdiom Alexander entrusted 
the settlement of Theban affairs, Thebes was destroyed, its territory divided 
among its neighbours, and those of the citizens that escaped the massacre were 
sold into slavery, with the exception of priests and priestesses, guest friends of 
Philip and Alexander, and such as had been under the protection of Macedonia. 
In accordance with Alexander’s own wish, the house was preserved in which 
once the poet Pindar dwelt, and his descendants ^vere spared. 

The fate of Thebes had a terrible effect on Greece, and clearly placed before 
the eyes of all the dangers to which they exposed themselves by rising against 
the klaeedoiiian rule. As quickly as possible envoys were sent to Alexander 
by the states to testify their submission, and the supporters of hlacedonia were 
recalled to the place from which they had been forced to flee. In other places 
those who seemed to be responsible for the revolt from hlacedonia and for the 
making common cause with Thebes were put to death; in short, everywhere hasty 
measures were taken to undo what had been done. And Alexander was forgiving. 
Prom Athens, indeed, which had sent congratulations to him by ten envoys on 
his prosperous return from Thrace and Illyria and on the punishment of the 
Thebans for their ^ ^ revolutionary spirit, ’ ’ he demanded at first the surrender of - 
several supporters of the anti-Macedonian policy, such as Demosthenes, Lycur- 
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gus, and Cliaridemus ; but, persuaded by a new embassy, he wdthdrew this de- 
mand and contented himself with the banishment of Chandemus. Thus peace 
with the Hellenes was restored, and the Corinthian league naturally was renewed 
in its earlier terms. 

In the autumn Alexander returned to Macedonia and devoted the winter 
to the necessary preparations for the impending campaign iii Asia. AYhen ve 
are told that while still a boy he astonished the Persian envoys at his father’s 
court by Ins able and thoughtful (|iieslions about the state of affairs in the 
broad Persian realm and made them marvel at his intelligence, it may, indeed, be 
confidently assumed that Ins preparations for the 'jii were noi confined 

to the collection of auxiliaries from Ins allies and training them according to 
Macedonian discipline, or in enlisting mercenaries, or the arrangement of the 
necessary means for the transport and the feeding of the troops, or the assign- 
ment of commands or the like It is far more likely that Alexander care- 
fully studied the geographical, political, financial, and inililary conditions 
of the kingdom of Persia, ivliich Avere partly already known and paifly must 
have been investigated then as far as iiossible. In accoi;dance with tiiese results, 
the plan of campaign Avas draAATi ii]) We have, unfortunately, no (^xtant account 
of it. Hid the king irom the very beginning meditate the con([uest of the entire 
Persian kingdom, or did he merely aatsIi, as the programme drawn ip) at Coianth 
in the autumn of 3d() ran, to take the held against the Persians on account of 
the outrages intiicted by them on the Hellenes ? Tlie plan of the Avar is to soni(‘ 
extent adhered to throughout; the later events in Persepolis sIioay Alexander 
considered it executed by the burning of the Persian royal citadel. And the 
succeeding cA’ents sIioav clearly that he then, at least, aspired to the coii{{iiest 
of the Avhole Persian kingdom. Whether he had, as it almost Avould seem, fornied 
this plan from the very beginning or only subsequently, his enterprise and 
bravery aatII ahvays command our admiration and astomshment. 

In Persia after the death of Artaxerxes Ochos (338 b.c.), and after an 
interregnum iilled Avith bloodshed and atrocities, Darius III. had ascended the 
throne almost contemporaneously Avith Alexander (336) Although the authority 
of the soA’ereign in the kingdom of Persia had been AA^eakened since the times of 
Darius Hysdaspes, and Xerxes, and the poAver of the satraps had become more 
independent, Darius Avas still lord of a realm Avhich was thirty times as large as 
the territories aaIiosc resources Avere at Alexander’s disposal Stored in the royal 
tOAvns of Susa, Ecbatana, and lAn^sepolis lay at ihe disposal of the great king 
enormous treasures of gold and precious metals, and Persia could place in the 
field from her A\ide territories an army that outnumbered the jMaeedoiiiaii forces 
many times. In addition, there Avas a licet of 400 Avarships, manned by Cyprians 
and PhaTiicians, the best seamen of the ancient Avorld, 

Opposed to this, Alexander’s resources seemed Aveak. He had to raise 800 
talents for his preparations ; and no more than GO Avere left at his disposal Avhen 
he commenced the campaign. His licet comprised 160 Avarships ; his army some 

35.000 fighting men, of Avbich 30,000 were infantry and 5000 cavalry. To this 
must be added the contingent, of unknoAAm strength, already sent to Asia by 
Philip. In any case, the Avar against the Persians Avas not begun Avitli more than 

45.000 men. But this AAMl-trained and well-armed force of veterans was precisely 
Alexander’s strength, for the Persians could not oppose any such body to him. 
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However superior m numbers — in equipment, discipline, and experience of war- 
fare they were far inferior. Might not Alexander also have counted on the sup- 
port of the Greeks in Asia kliiior, who since 878 n.c. were again Persian, but had 
in no way reconciled themselves to the Persian rule ? In short, he must have seen, 
if he weighed the matter, that his enterxinse was not hopeless. Eesults justified 
him. 

The advance against Asia began in the spring of 334. Antipater remained 
beliind in Europe as administrator of the kingdom with an army of twelve 
thousand foot-soldiers and fifteen hundred cavalry. Alexander himself marched 
elong the Thracian coast to the Dardanelles, had his army earned over by the 
lieet, and united it with the troops already sent by Philip to Asia klinor, which, 
commanded by Galas since the death of Attains, occupied the coast from Abydus 
to Rhceleiim and covered the king’s passage. Neither the Persian land force, 
which, under the command of the Greek, hlenmon, who had enlisted Greek 
mercenaries for the great king, and of the satraps of Lydia and Hellespontine 
Phrygia, Spithridates and Arsites, was encamped at Zeleia, to the west of 
Cyzicus, nor the Persian^ fleet attempted to repel the invader at the very outset: 
the want of a united command wtis at once felt 

When Alexander had set foot in Asia Minor the most opposite plans were 
proposed in the council of Avar of the Persians. JMemnon’s advice was to aA^oid 
a battle, to retreat and lay Avaste the land, and gradually to entice Alexander 
and his army farther into the country ; in the meantime, Avhile the Macedonian 
king must necessarily be Aveakened by his march forward, the Persians Avould 
])e able to strengthen themseHes Avitli neAv troops, until, protected by a strong 
line of defence, they could A^enture on a decisive battle with some prospect of 
success. The two satraps opposed him: they did not wish to give up their 
proAunces to devastation and to retreat at the advice of a stranger in the face 
of an enemy by no means superior. Their views earned the day. Their army 
adATinced Avestward to the Granicus and toolc up a fa Amur able position on the 
steep right bank of this rNer: their cavalry, twenty thousand strong, Avere 
draAvn up in a long line on the banks. Behind them Avas the infantry, equally 
numerous. It Avas here, then, that Alexander first met the Persians. On landing 
he had received ncAvs that the enemy Avas approaching from the East, and had 
marched along the coast against them. This first encounter at the Granicus 
showed at once the fiery daring of the young king and the ardor of his spirit, 
which sAvept on every one Avitli it. The river Avas betAveen the turn armies. The 
Macedonian horsemen of the vanguard and a division of the phalanx received 
the order to cross it, and commenced the attack. But the king himself soon 
followed with his heavy cavalry. The Macedonians dashed into the river. The 
Persians rode to meet them. A liand-to-hand fight ensued, and Alexancler 
himself Avas saved from deadly peril only by the interposition of Clitus. By 
great efforts the Macedonians gained ground, scaled the steep bank, broke 
through the enemy s lines, and routed the Persian cavalry. AfterAA^’ards their 
phalanx gradually advanced and deployed, and the Persian infantry Avas anni- 
hilated, Avith the exception of tAvo thousand prisoners. 

At a single stroke the enemy’s army had been driven from the scene, and 
no one Avas left to resist the advance of the conqueror into the heart of the 
1 exsian kingdom. But Alexander secured a fiimi base for fresh operations before 
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iie married furtlier East. Elere, if anywhere, he showed his farsighted 
policy. 

On the entire west coast of Asia Minor lay Greek towns, which had early 
attained wealth and prosperity, and were seals of great intellectual and material 
culture. These had once been independent republics, but since the peace of 
Antalcidas (378 b.c.) were subject to Persian domination. They paid taxes 
to Persia and furnished her with troops, Avere garrisoned partly by Persians 
and AA^ere gOA^erncd by tyrants, aaPo found their safest and best support in the 
great king, AAdieretTr an oligarchy had not been instituted aatHi the assistance of 
the Persians in place ot the former democracy (cf. above, p 59) In all the 
cities there Avere parties AAdiich, hostile to the existing state of things, promised 
themselves fortune and Aveallh from a change. Alexander counted on these 
Greek toAAms for support. After the battle at the Gra incus, the satrapy of 
Phrygia on the Hellespont had been taken, and Galas appointed its governor. 
After he had sent the captured Greek mercenaries, Avho had fought on the side 
of their hereditary foe against Iheir countrymen, into IMacedoina, condemned 
to hard labour, and had granted immunity from taxation to the families of tin.* 
fallen Macedonians, and had dedicat(Rl throe liundrecl suits of armour to the 
acropolis at Athens in his name and in the name of the allied Hellenes as 
trophies, he marched to Sardis, the ancient capital of the Lydian Idngs and the 
former capital of the satrapy of Lydia The inhabitants came to meet him 
and surrendered then* toAvn. The citadel Avas likcAAise giA^en up to him by the 
Persian commander, hlilhrenes, and ahlacedonian garrison introduced. Asaiider 
Avas nominated governor of Lydia. 

Prom Sardis, Alexander turned toAAuirds the coast and marched without 
meeting any opposition into Ephesus; the Persian garrison had Avithdrawn on 
iieAA^s of the battle of the Graihciis. His generals occupied the toAvns of Mag- 
nesia and Tralles in the valley of Minander and the Greek toAvns AAdiich Lia^ 
nortliAvard of Ephesus. No opposition Avas met Avilli. Only hliletiis and subs(^- 
quently Halicarnassus, both situated on the coast south of Ephesus, shut their 
gates before the approaching conqueror. Hegesistratus, indeed, the commander of 
Miletus, had already negotiated AAuth Alexander about the surrender of the toAvn, 
but the neAvs of the approach of a strong Persian fleet of four hundred Avarships 
induced him to break off negotiations and to prepare to defend the toAvn. But 
Alexander rapidly came np, occupied the suburbs, and ])egan to assault the walls. 
The Macedonian fleet under Nieanor had outsailed the Persian fleet, and Avas 
anchored at Lade, an island in front of the harbour of j\Iiletus : and co-operation 
between the defenders of Miletus and the Persian fleet Avas rendered impossible. 
When Alexander, therefore, proceeded to storm the toAAUi, and at the same moment 
Nicanor entered the harbour, the Persians turned to flight. Many Avere mas- 
sacred by the Macedonians, AA^ho pressed into the city, hliletus experienced the 
clemency of the \uctor. It received pardon and its freedom. The king had re- 
jected the proposal made by vai-ious persons to order his fleet, stationed at Lade, 
to sail out and attack the enemy’s ships, which AA’ere anchored off the opposite 
peninsula of Mycale. He clearly saw that in numbers, as Avell as in seamanship, 
his fleet was far inferior to the enemy’s. He noAV dispersed it, retaining only a 
small part. Its maintenance AA’'as expensive, and its utility appeared small, especi- 
ally as Alexander Avas master of the coast, and the hostile fleet could do little 
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towards changing that state of things. AYe shall soon see that an the hand of an 
enterprising and far-seeing man this fleet could, nevertheless, threaten Alexander 
with serious danger. 

The young king turned next towards Caria, which was under the satrap 
Orontohates. The Princess Ada of Alinda, who belonged to the Carian princely 
house (the most famous member was Maussolus), which had once ruled the 
Avhole country, but was now restricted to this one town and citadel, placed 
herself immediately under the xirotection of Alexander and adopted him as her 
son : she thus contributed much to the result that the Canan towns surrendered 
to him so soon cLs he ax)i)roaclied. Halicarnassus alone offered resistance. This 
Avell-fortified town, guarded by two strong citadels, was defended by Meninon, 
who had thrown himself into the jilace after the battle on the Granicus, and by 
an adequate garrison, consisting mostly of mercenaries. The walls were high, 
and a broad and deep moat had been dug in front of them, which had to be filled 
up by the assailanis lief ore any effective assault of the town could be thought 
of. Notwithstanding a sortie of the enemy, Alexander succeeded in doing so. 
He now raised his siege-engines, though often hindered by attacks of the besieged. 
He at length sueceedcd iii effecting a breach in the enemy s wall. But behind it 
rose a wall, running from the one tower to the other. Alexander wished to 
attack it, when Alemnon madtC a final great sortie Driven back after a fierce 
fight and with heavy losses, he determined to evacuate the city, and only the 
tveo strong castles remained occupied. Alexander destroyed the town, but was 
obliged on account of the fortresses to leave behind a division of three thousand 
mercenaries and two hundred cavalry under Ptolemy. Ada received the satrapy 
of Caria. 

AAhnter was now approaching. Parnieinon was sent to Sardis at the head 
of the contingents of the allies to winter in Lydia and in the next spring to 
join the king again in Greater Phrygia. All newly inarned Macedonians were 
sent home on furlough with orders to 30111 the army in the coming spring and 
to bring with them the fresh levies : Alexander himself marched without meeting 
any opposition through L^'cia and Pamphylia, where hardly any preparations 
for defence had been made by the Persians He then went through Pisidia, 
where the wild xiopulation, which in their almost inaccessible mountains had 
never submitted to the Persians, created all sorts of difficulties for him on his 
passage. From Greater Phrygia, where he occupied Celteme, the capital, with 
its strong castle, Alexander eventually reached Gordium in the centre of Asia 
Alinor, and stayed a considerable time there. 

In barely one year the greater part of Asia Minor had been conquered by 
Alexander. Hellespontine Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
Greater Phrygia were administered by Macedonian governors. The taxes from 
these provinces flowed now into the Macedonian treasury, and important military 
points, such as the citadel of Sardis', held Macedonian garrisons. It may well 
be asserted that Alexander had from the very first contemplated the permanent 
retention of his conquests. Besides the appointment of Macedonian governors, 
the fact that, in addition to them, a special official was entrusted with the entire 
management of the taxation points to the same conclusion. Although this 
nrranirement is mentioned as existing in the province of Lydia only, there 
is no reason to doubt that it had been introduced in a similar form into all the 
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satrapies. The only innovation made was that now two royal officials stood at 
the head of each province, otherwise the extent of their jurisdiction and the 
amount of taxation remained as they had been under the Persians. It may also 
be noticed as an improvement that now the royal administrators of the province 
ceased to be supported by the provinces themselves, and were paid by the king , 
thus all tyranny ’’ was obviated. 

The Greek towns on the coast were treated differently from these countries. 
They were proclaimed free— that is, they were made autonomous in internal 
affairs, Avere not subjected to the royal gOA^ernors, and paid no taxes They also 
received no garrisons, and, Avhat assuredly Avas A^ery valuable in the eyes of the 
Greeks, they Avere permitted to restore their democratic constitutions, A\diicli 
had been everyAvhere abolished under pressure from the Persians. These Greeks 
thus recovered, through Alexander, that iiulLpendence and freedom for AAdiieh 
they had once fought so bravely The Greek toAvns on the islands of Asia 
Minor, at any rate so far as they lay north of Smnos and could be freed from 
the Persian lieet by the JMacedonian, underAvent the same treatment We knoAV 
that they entered the Corinthian league. On the othef hand, it is not recoi-ded 
Avhether the Greek toAvns on the mainland also Avere incorporated in tins lenuTie 
or Avhether they Avere organised into a union of their oavh for the mnintenance 
of the universal peace of the country. Undoubtedly, Alexander had created 
for himself in Asia iMinor, as Avell ns on the islands, supporters, Avho prom- 
ised to render him profitable services on his march forward. The necessary 
funds for further operations Avere draAAii from the taxes of the conquered 
satrapies. 

All eATiit occurred at this time AAdiich suddenly threatened to bring a disas- 
trous end to the good fortune of the king. Memnon, Avho but recently had 
valiantly, though unsuccessfully, defended ITalicarnassus against Alexander, 
had been appointed by the great king to he commander of the fleet, which till iioay 
had done nothing noteAvorthy, in spile of its strength, hlemnoii noAV embarked 
a large force of mercenaries, AAdiich he may in part liaA^e brought safely from 
Halicarnassus and in part iieAvly enlisted, and put out to sea What he planned 
Avas a landing in Greece, A\diere, from the strength of the anti-hlaccdonian and 
revolutionary party, an msurrectiuii could easily lum^ been excited, and after that 
an attack on Macedonia carried out. This plan Avould, indubitably, have pre- 
sented a most serious danger for Alexander, had it lieen executed But first 
]\Iemiion had to i-ecoiiquer the islands Imng off the coast of Asia Minor. Chios 
had already opened its gates to him through treachery, the Lesbian towns, with 
the exception of hlytilene, were once more brought under the Persian rule, and 
wherever he Avent tyrants avIio favoured Persia Avere installed m place of Iho 
democracies. But suddenly, aaIhIc besieging by land and sea Mytilene, Avhich 
had refused to surrender to him, IMemnon died (333 b.c.). 

With the death of this man, who with daring determination and keen fore- 
sight Avas bent on transferring the theatre of Avar to the enemy’s OAvn land, his 
plan also failed. Autophradates and Phariiabazus, his successors in the com- 
mand of the fleet, took Mytilene, it is true, and subsequently won back Tenodos 
for the Persian ciwn, but they did not aeiiicAT any other considerable success. 
The expeditionary troops on the ships Avere recalled by Darius to ]oiri the main 
army. Alexander, through Hegelochus and Amphoterus, and Antipater, through 
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Protcas, collected ships from all the allied states on the Hellespont and in Greece 
and organised a fleet. Proteas with the* ships collected from Enbo?a and the 
Peloponnese succeeded in surprising Dataiiies, who had been sent by the Persian 
admiral to Siphnus with ten ships, and in capturing eight of his vessels. This 
first success was followed by others. To anticipate events we may say that in 
the course of the next few years Ilegelochus and Amphoterus freed the islands 
:iigain from the supremacy of the Persians and the tyrants imposed by them, 
ospecialh" as the Persian fleet was dispersed after the battle at Issiis. 

In the spring of 333 c.c. Parmenion, with the troops which had been allowed 
to go home on winter furlough, and with some reinforcements, about three 
thousand strong, entered Gordium Here, according to the story, in the temple 
of Zeus stood the royal chariot, the yoke of which wms fastened to the pole by an 
ingenious knot. Whoever untied it (so the oracle ran) should hold the dominion 
over Asia; Alexander wutliout much deliberation severed the knot wdth his sword 
Tins wTis a good omen for Alexander in the eyes of the Asiatics as well as of 
many Greeks. Alexander spent a long time at Gordium, chiefly to watch the 
■continuation of j\Iemnonds undertakings, but, on the other hand, he knew^ that 
King Darius wuis collecting troops from his Eastern satrapies, in order to march 
with these to the West to recover what had been lost. He felt unable to leave 
Asia Minor without hazarding his conquests, for he did not wish to push on 
further East without urgent reasons, in order not to be too far removed from 
•Greece, which wms probably to be the new theatre of wuir. IMemnon’s death left 
the king to continue his march omvard without anxiety. 

From Gordium he marched past Ancyra (Angora), where the Paphlagonians, 
who w^ere governed by their owm dynasts, offered their submission, through 
envoys, to the Halys (Kisil Irmak), and then in a southerly direction to the 
Cilician gates, a pass over the Taurus Mountains, leading from Cappadocia to 
Cilicia. This line of march wms marked out for the king as soon as he had learnt 
that Darius with his army, which comprised several hundred thousand native 
w'arriors and some thirty thousand Greek mercenaries, had started from Babylon 
for northern Syria. The Cilician gates, easy as they w^ere to hold on account of 
Iheir narrowmess, w’^ere deserted at Alexander ’s approach by the few Persian troops 
who had been sent there ; and, unhindered, the Macedonians crossed the moun- 
fains and descended into the plain. The occupation of Cilicia wms accomplished 
without difficulty. The Persian garrison retired from Tarsus, the capital, and 
Alexander immediately after entered it Here he wms seized wdth a violent fever, 
and his life wms in great danger, until the Greek physician, Philip, saved him 
by a drastic remedy With this event is connected the frequently related story 
of the letter of Parmenion, in which he wmrned his king of Philip, alleged to be 
bi’ibed by the Persians. Alexander, how^ever, show^ed confidence in his physician, 
and drank the preferred medicine, while he gave Philip the letter to read. 
Pestered to health, he subdued the remaining towms in the outlying region, and 
oven undertook a short, but successful, campaign against the wild inhabitants 
of tlie mountains, who so often made inroads on the plain. Here he received 
the ncwvs of the fall of the fortress of Halicarnassus. 

The Amanian Mountains divide Cilicia from Syria tow^ards the East: two 
passes, the so-called Syrian gates in the South, the Amanian in the North, lead 
into Syria. Parmenion wms sent in advance to occupy and guard the Syrian 
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This, the largest mosaic ^^}liLh has been preserved foi us fiurii clasMcal antiquity, tormeily 
coveied the floor of an exedui in the Casa del Faiino at Ponijicii It wa& discovered there on Octo- 
her 24, 1831, and Ijrought to the National Museum at Naples. It is (>.3 nieties long, 3 8 nieties 
broad, an<l is said to have been composed ol l,o(H),000 maible cubes. A third of the piiture has 
beooine obliterated, the portion preserved, 22 figuies and 16 horses, represents the battle ot Issus be- 
tween Alexander the Great and Darius, at the moment when Darius turns to iiight, wdiile the youth- 
ful Alexander passes on at the head of his troop". The composition is said to have been based on 
a ])icture of Helena, a female Alexandrian artist, which the Emperor Vespasian brought to Koine. 

(This reproduction, the most exact that exists, is made from a colouied (' 0 [)y winch has been piepaicd 
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gates. As soon as the news came that Darius was on the other side of the 
^^.maniis at Soehi, Alexander started and marched through Issus close along the 
coast, through the Syrian gates, m order to turn Darius’ flank. But, meantime, 
tiie great king had advanced through the Amaman gates, abandoning his position 
lu the plain east of Amanus, winch was far more favourable for deploying his 
masses, had occupied Issus, and wms marching after Alexander. The latter 
was, therefore, compelled to march back. 

The t\YO armies met (autumn 333 b . c .) south of Issus on the river Pinarus, 
the Persians being interposed between the Macedonians and the sea, in a country 
as unfavourable for Darius as it could possibly be. Betiveen the sea and the 
mountains, wiiicli lay somewiiat back, stretched a plain, far too small to admit 
of the vast Persian masses being deployed. Alexander, as usual, commanded 
his right wing, Parmenion led the left , in the middle stood the phalanx. The 
king attacked flrst, broke through the enemy’s line of battle and fell on the 
Persian centre, i.e. the Greek mercenaries, wiio w^ere pressing hard his phalanx, 
winch had fallen into some disorder in crossing the Pinanis, and forced them 
to give wmy. Darius, A\ho wms seated in his chariot iTi the middle of his battle 
array, turned to llee, and thus gave the signal for a universal flight. A vigorous 
representation of this event, dating from antiquity, is reproduced on the sub- 
joined plate, The Battle of Alexander.'’ The Macedonians now’- liegan the 
pursuit, from winch they did not return until nightfall. The loss on the side 
of the Persians wuis enormous. The entire camp fell into the hands of the victors. 
The mother and the wufe of Darius wm^ among the prisoners, but w^ere w^ell 
treated by Alexander in consideration of their rank and dignity. 

Once again, and this time against a vastly superior force, the Macedonians 
had won a splendid victory in the open fleld. Once again the victor did not turn 
immediately to the East, but first made Syria and Phcenieia submit to him. 
This he accomplished without difficulty . the towTis of Aradus, Bybliis, and Sidon 
immediately w^nt over to him. The kings, wiio from old times reigned in the 
towns there, had their jiower confirmed, and a Macedonian wuis placed over the 
land as governor. Thus Alexander again built himself a strong foundation for 
farther enterprises. The ships of the Persian fleet had up till now^ been built in 
Phoenician yards and their crews recruited from the seafaring population. The 
conquest of this land and the submission of its towms and kings was bound 
to lead to the breaking up of the Persian fleet, w^hich till now had ruled the sea. 
This was an invaluable gain for Alexander. 

Tyre alone of the Phoenician towms opposed him. The more pow^erful and 
important this towui w^as, the less could Alexander leave it unconquered. He 
therefore determined to besiege it. Tyre lay on an island at a short distance 
from the mainland, and w^as entirely surrounded by a high and strong w^all. In 
order to approach it, Alexander had a mole throwm up, for w^hich purpose there 
^vas an abundance of stones and wood in the vicinity. So long as the water 
near the coast w^as shallow?' the operations w^ent on smoothly. But the furthei" 
the Macedonians advanced and the deeper the sea became, the more frequent 
and serious became the attacks of the Tyrians, wdio could now bring up their 
warships and bombard wflth their heavy artillery the workers on the mole. 
Alexander ordered, indeed, tw'^o high portable tow’ers to be erected for their 
protection on the extremity of the mole ; but these were set on fire by a fire-ship, 
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which the besiegers skilfully sucoecdod in bnnguig up. At the sauu' time the 
mole itself, together with the war uuichmes, duriug the caiifiu>iou eaux-d from 
the fire, were destroyed by the Tynaus, who eauie Iroin then' warships m siuall 
•boats. 

Tills setback far from deterniiu Alexander, oul> laui;bt liim tliat. without, 
a fleet lie could not su])diie the strong island fortn^hs. The ibia'iiKaan towns 
wdiieli had submitted to him placed their ships under the coinmand nf Ah^xamhu', 
■who himself ivent to Sidon • the Cyprian kings also made tlaaf p‘\u*t‘ with him and 
sent then* ships to him. With this thaO, eonsi>ting of soiiit‘ two hundrod 
vessels of weir, he turned unec more against Tyne wliro't*, nioantiime the 
Macedonians had begun to throiv up a now^ and hruadt>r niolo This time, 
under the protection of the tieet, w hmli ])locked the two harlioiiits of Tvihr 
they succeeded in bringing the mole right up to the enem}''s walls. But the 
w'all still offered a long resistance to the siege machines, which ivoie brought 
close by means of the mole and also of ships chained together, until at Imigth, 
by the combined efforts of tlie tieet and of the artillery, the ^Macedonians suc- 
ceeded 111 penetrating iutii^one of the Tyrian harbours, idfeeting a lireach in the 
w'all and entering the city. This decided the fate of Tyre Muly, Di\). In 
the fighting in the city some eight thousand men fell. Thirty thousand prisoners 
were taken and, as usual, sold into slavery, 

Alexander started from Tyre in order to reach Egypt through Claza — winch 
he only captured after a tw'o-montlis’ siege — and Pelusium. This land liore 
the Persian yoke unwillingly, and had often risen against it. -Mexander wais 
here hailed as a liberator, and met with submission (everywhere At Memphis, 
the capital, the king sacriliced to Apis, and in this wny, as in general liy his 
consideration for their religions manners and customs, won tlu^ liearts of his 
neiv subjects, while the Persian kings, precisely ]>y their conhaapt for tlie 
Egyiitiaii leligion and the insults tluyy heaped on Apis, liad Ailed the inhabitants 
with hatred and resentment. 

Prom Memphis Alexander proceeded do\\nstreani on the w'est ana of the 
Nile to Canopus and founded a new' town at a short distance rroui tins old 
harbour, which, called Alexandria after him, was soon to attain great prosperity, 
and is still flourishing. This wms the first lowm wiiieli lie founded. Ft ivas 
intended to he a centi’e and a protection for the numerous Hellenes already 
residing in Egypt and a point of attraction to the newly arrived settlers from 
Hellas and Macedonia. DifAeult to be approached by land, easily defensible, 
and provided wnth excellent harbours, Alexandria -was fitted for a centre of 
intercourse and communications betw'een the mother-country and the newdy 
subdued territory, and helped to establish the new' supremacy firmly in the land 
of ancient civilisation. From Alexandria the king proceeded to the far-famed 
shrine of* Axnmon in the Oasis of Si'wah. He was led to do this chiefly by 
political reasons. He wdslied to sacrifice to the god of the country, as at Memphis, 
and by this diplomatic homage to bind more closely to himself the whole land, 
on the possession of which much depended. The priests of Ammon welcomed 
him and addressed him as son of their god, whom the Greeks had long identified 
with their highest deity, Zeus: an honour for the young monarch, which had 
nothing unusual in it for the Egyptians, who were accustomed from antiquity to 
regard their kings as gods, From the oracle of Ammon, Alexander marched 
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back across the desert to Memphis, twelve days’ march distant, and there re- 
organised the government. He divided the whole of Egypt at first into four 
districts, but afterwards into three, since one of the Egyptians intended by him 
as governor declined the post. These divisions were Arabia, Libya (the coun- 
tries east and west of the Delta, at the head of which Greeks w^ere placed), 
and Egypt (that is, the Delta and the rest of the land), the administration of 
^vhich was entrusted to an Egyptian. The command over the fleet of thirty 
triremes stationed there w^as given to Polemon, that over the troops left there 
to Peucestas and Balacrus, one of them commanding the infantry, the other the 
cavalry. The religion of the Egyptians Avas left unaltered, as well as their 
national institutions, such as the division of the land into provinces, which were 
at the same time districts for purposes of taxation. The appointment of the 
Egyptian, Doloaspis, as governor over the Delta and Upper Egypt showed clearly 
enough that Alexander was not bent on the subjugation, but on the peaceful 
development of the land, and thought to accustom the inhabitants to the new 
order of things. 

What, in the meantime, had happened to DariiTs? The great king had 
fled in the night, after the battle of Issus, with some few followers, had on 
the next day collected round him scattered divisions of his army, and with 
them, which Anally numbered some four thousand men, had continued his 
flight until he reached the Euphrates at Thapsacus. Not until the broad river 
separated him from his conqueror did he check his speed. In wiiat a different 
condition did he come back to Babylon, which a few months before he had left 
at the head of a mighty army, full of confidence and hope of victory over the 
far smaller forces of Alexander! Not merely was his army beaten and broken; 
his mother and wife and children were in the power of the victor; his baggage, 
wdiich he had sent to Damascus before the battle under the orders of Cophos, 
had been captured by Parmenion, and at the same time the war- chest and 
treasures of all sorts were taken, and the families of many noble Persians made 
prisoners. But the treasuries of Susa, Persepolis, and Ecbatana still held large 
quantities of gold and silver, and a fresh army could be recruited from the 
lirovinees w^'Mch would far outnumber the Macedonian forces — in short, with 
some energy and circumspection, resistance could still be offered to the enemy and 
an attack on the heart of the kingdom repelled. Ample means for the purpose 
stood at the disposal of Darius, yet the blow at Issus had been so stunning that 
he at first thought of coming to a friendly understanding with Alexander. 
While the latter was still waiting at Marathus a Persian embassy had petitioned 
for the release of the prisoners and proposed a treaty to the king. In his answer 
Alexander demanded complete submission and the recognition of his supremacy, 
on which conditions Darius might obtain what he wished. During the siege of 
Tyre an embassy came for the second time, this time with deflnite offers of 
peace, 10,000 talents were to be paid as ransom for the captured women, all the 
land between the Euphrates and the iEgean Sea was to be ceded, friendship and 
alliance were to be concluded between the two rival monarchs, and to be sealed 
by the marriage of Alexander to a daughter of Darius. These terms also were 
rejected : once more the absolute submission of the great king was demanded. 

Then Persia broke off negotiations. Darius assembled an army afresh, in 
order to repel the attack of the Macedonians on the very centre of the empire. 
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to Bersia — lloekial into Bahs Ion, \\ore assiduously dnlhd ihor-* and [U’opa’s<l 
!'or t]>e eaiii]>amii. I’lu'tavalrN was laore 'die leiit 1\ arrud. luana [no\idod o ih 
sliadds and lonma lauee.s, two liuiidi ed sev lliedn-ai nia rhanoK 1 1 * i !■odda'^M h 

and ivwi ek^pliaiits o(piip])ed. In the siumner of ddl i)arius was aMo to 
Isabyloii and take the iudd with an army, the strenetli of vliadi esiiniateil . : 
a mdlion eifeelive nien 

In the .spnipy oi‘ the same year t ddl i .Vl< xaiidtu' had starU'd iro’e Meinplrs 
lie lialled at d’yre, wlieiv Ins I'eet was waulina h»r inm 1 h rt a Mwp\al ,'s 
( elebrated ni lionour oi' Ileicuhs with eontesis in niusie and nynina^t i* 

V hieli Breek aitists in lame luimheis were attmeudi hb'oni li'is' Anpdioueu^, 

adnurab was smit with Ins tleid, whieli Hr* Phoiiieiaiis ami ('ypiiaiis w.‘L(‘ 
to streiigtliini liy one hundred shit)s, to the ikdotioniiese to t'o-operati* ■willi the 
legent, Aiilipater, in erusliine tiie Spartans, who, aided \)y money 1 !*om lb. »nlu 
under tbeir kin^, A^is, declared war anaiint i\laeedoiua, and to suppoit the 
Belopoiiiiesians who had femaiiied loyal ananisl lle^ inlneiies oi‘ Sju-rta Tie* 
Macedonian army then started eastwiird, avoided the S\ rian desert ])y a wida^ 
detour, and readied the Euiilirates at Thapsaeus. The adtanee ^uard Imd 
already begun the eonstruotJon of two hiidues. hut liad been prevenbil liy Hr- 
rniemy s cavalry from carrying them across to tin* leit liauk. Wdum Alexamier 
LUinself appeared the cavalry withdrew^ the hriduvs weim therefm'e, eomph-led, 
and the EtijihecPi ^ Avas crossed without hindranei' From Thapsatms he ih'st 
marched upstream in a northerly dirmdion, thmi easlwunl past Xisibis on ilie 
southern slopes of the Arimmian IMountaius, through districts which rurnishetl 
am[)]e food to the army and .suhicKuit foddei* for the Iioi*sos, and ex[)os(M| Hie 
troops less to the heat than if they had marched from Thajisaeus dn'cel}\ ms!- 
win‘d througli the plains of IMesopotamia. The ( nemy, il wim i'(g>or|ed, was 
aw'ailing him on the Tigris. 

On the news of the advance of Aiwxandew Darius had started fiom Babvlmu 
crossed the Tigris, and occupieil a }>osjlion on its left liaul: on tlie far side of tlie 
Lycus (the present Great Zabu near Oauganiela, choosing adviSiRlIy a wide, 
level eonntiy, wdiicli allowed scojic for the opemtions of the great imessi's of hw' 
army. But Alexander met wdtii no opposition on crossing llu* TigiTs. Alter 
a rest on the other bank lie x)roc(‘eded downstrmm, and after four days’ march 
came on the enemy’s cavalry sent out to leconnuitre. lie learnt at ihe same 
time that Darms wms not far from there, at Oauganiela. On Oclolier 1, ddl, 
a battle "was fought there, wdiieh, in spite of liie numerical superiority of the 
Persians and their more favouralile ground, ended in tbeir complide oveilhrowi 
Darius fled wdlh liis body-guard and some cavalry from Aihela (now' Er])il) over 
the mountains to Ecbatana, and left to the conqueror the kwver half of his ' 
kingdom. 

Soon after the battle Alexander entered Babylon wdthout encountering any 
resistance. Here also, as in Egypt, he understood how to win the good wall of 
the population. He sacrificed according to the injunctions of the Chakhuans, 
and directed that the temple of Beliis, which is said to have been destroyed by 
Xerxes, should be rebuilt. In the organisation of the satrapy vce see the same 
principles folloAved as in Egypt: here again a native, named hlazoens, was. 
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ehosen goveinoT; ]>u1 along \\itli lum 'weie Apullodorus of' Ainplnpolis as imi- 
itary governor and also a Greek, named Asclepiodorus, as chief colloetoi 
of the revenue. Armenia also received a noble Persian as satrap in the 
person of I\Iithrenes, the former commander of the citadel of Sardis. lie 
organised the satrapy of Susa Avith its capital of the same name, ivhither he 
had gone from Babylon about the end of November, 331, in the same ivay as 
Babylon. A noble Persian, by name Abulites, became governor, AAdiile the 
eommand over the troojis of the garrison Avas entrusted to Macedonians. Susa, 
ivhere town and castle immediately surrendered to the victor, was during Avinter 
and spring the residence of the Persian kings. Here the treasure of 50.000 
talents of siNer (£12,000,000) fell into the hands of Alexander. Spoils from the 
Greek Avars of Xerxes Avere found there. The king gave the statues of Harino- 
dius and Aristogiton back to the Athenians. Reinforcements from home arrived 
here, in all some eight thousand men, and Avere enrolled in the army, filling up 
the gaps that had been made. The real capital, Avith the sepulchres of the kings 
and their residence on especially solemn occasions (coronations and the feast 
of Norus), Avas Persepolis, southeast of Susa and separated from it by lofty and 
impassable mountains. This mountain district Avas inhabited by the Uxil. 
Avho had preserved their independence of Persia, and Avere accustomed to re^ 
oeiA^e a present of money, even from the great king, Avhen, marching through 
their land, he crossed the pass that lay in their possession, praclicnlly, then, 
they exacted tribute. They demanded this tribute from Alexander also as ho 
approached their pass; but the king Avith inched troops, led by guides from 
Susa, avoided the pass by taking difficult paths, attacked the mountain settle- 
ments of the Uxii, amassed rich booty, returned by forced marches, and noAv 
attacked them assembled on the pass. The Uxii had to surrender and to furnish 
immediately as tribute a definite number of cattle, horses, and sheep. The 
hlacedonian army noAv diAuded. Parmenion AAith the lieaAy infantry marched 
i'urther on tlie great road Avhieh leads past the Avestern slopes of the mountains ; 
Alexander himself marched through the mountains. The second pass, the so- 
called Persian gates, AApicli must be crossed on the route from Susa to Persepolis, 
if a march is made through the mountains, Avas occupied by the satrap Ario- 
liarzanes, aaRo had Availed across the narroAv road and Aifitli his forty thousand 
men repulsed Alexander’s attack. Here also the king, aaPo had left his general. 
Craterus, in front of the pass, succeeded AAdth a light detachment in turning the 
flank of Ariobarzanes, A\dio, attacked in front and in the rear, Avas forced Ic 
give Avay and leave open to the concpieror the passage through the Persian ga^:e? 
and the road to Persepolis. This toAvn noAv fell into Alexander’s hands AvitlioiU 
offering further resistance; the treasure that Avas taken as booty, far exeeedim: 
that in Susa, is said to haA^e amounted to 120,000 talents, or £25,000,000. Ai 
Alexander’s orders the royal castle AAuth its large and splendid palaces Avas se 
on fire — a satisfaction exacted for the outrages AA^hicli the Persians had one< 
committed in Greece by the destruction of toAvns and shrines. Thus the pro 
gramme laid doAvn in the meeting of the league at Corinth in the autumn of 33( 
Avas carried out. The importance attached to the burning of the royal palace 
in Persepolis is borne out by the fact that Alexander soon afterw^ards at Eeba 
tana (to mention it at once in this connection) dismissed the contingents of th 
Thessalians and Greeks belonging to the league to their homes, continuing thei 
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was discovered, and its members were immediately arrested. Pliilotas also was 
seized, and brought by the king before the assembled army, which had to judge 
in such cases. Whether Philotas had himself taken any share in this conspiracy 
or not IS undetermined ; but this much is certain, he knew of a plot against the 
king’s life and gave no information of it, although he daily went m and out of 
Alexander ’s jeresence The assembled army condemned him and the men accused 
with him, and immediately put them to death. His old father, Parmenion, was 
involved in his fate. Alexander sent a message to Ecbatana with orders to kill 
the old general, either because he saw in him an accomplice to the conspiracy or 
considered him, on account of his great induence, to be dangerous after the 
death of Philotas. However little Alexander may be excused for such high- 
handed justice, yet it is apparent that a certain degree of justification existed 
for his acts Later we will make these still clearer. 

On a subsequent occasion Alexander was holding a banquet in honour of 
the Dioscuri, in which Clitus, who stood in peculiarly intimate relations with 
the king, also took part. When the ivine had heated the f casters’ heads, and 
fiatler<'rs struck up songs, which with seoif and scorn disparaged the old Mace- 
donian kings and extolled Alexander to the skies, Clitus rose up, lauded Philip 
and the other kings, and told Alexander many unpleasant things, which deeply 
wounded him. An altercation ensued. Alexander sprang up suddenly and 
snatched the spear from one of the body-guard standing near. The guests threw 
aside their beakers and leapt up in terror, but Ptolemy had sufficient presence 
of mind to push Clitus out of the door. He came back, however, by another 
door, and once more insulted his master. The latter, losing all self-control, 
struck him doivn with his spear. Immediately after this wicked deed remorse 
and grief seized on the king He was carried to his chamber, where he lay, 
waiting and lamenting until the exhortation of his friends and the impulse of 
his nature brought him back to consciousness. The act had been done in anger 
and passion, and his remorse certainly proves most clearly how far removed 
Alexander w^as from the bloodthmsty and revengeful nature of an Oriental 
despot 

In the spring of 327 a new conspiracy against Alexander’s life was discovered 
at Baetria. A page, by name Hermolaus, had been punished for misconduct 
by his master, had vowed revenge, and with other pages determined the murdei* 
of Alexander on a certain night The king by chance did not come home, and 
the plan of the conspirators miscarried. One of them then revealed the plot, 
and the others w^ere arrested and executed. It is certain that purely personal, 
and not political, motives lay at the bottom of this conspiracy; but it w^as not 
devoid of high political importance. 

Callisthenes of Oljmthus, a nephew of Aristotle, accompanied Alexander on 
the campaign as one of the philosophers and men of letters, of whom there were 
several in the royal camp. He wrote a history of the war ; and several fragments 
of it, which are preserved for us, show that he had attained a marvellous facility 
in the use of flowery language. But hi>s attitude towards the king had gradually 
changed. He now played the part of a lover of freedom, a hater of tyranny, and 
railed at the flattery which his rival, Anaxarehus of Abdera, only too lavishly 
bestowed on the king. According to the story, he is said to have denounced 
especially the proslxnnesis, or act of prostration, before the king, which had been 
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introduced into the court ceremonial; to have consorted much with the young 
men, and not to have shown the necessary caution in his language before them. 
AVhen Hermolaus and Ins companions were arrested, Callisthenes was charged 
with having prompted them to their crime. Alexander ordered him to be 
arrested and cruciiicd; according to another account, he died iii prison soon 
after liis arrest. 

It thus became clearly evident that between Alexander and a part of his 
followers a niisiinderstanding xn’t^vailed, -which the altered position of the king 
had produced. As lord of the Persian realm he had to appear to his ne\Y 
subjects in the full splendour and majesty of an Oriental monarch, to assume 
actual Oriental attire and to employ the Oriental ceremonial on festive occasions 
and state levees. Among the Macedonians secret dissatisfaction existed in many 
forms and only required an opportunity to burst out into a raging conflagration. 
The opposition subsequent I 3 " died out. 

In the summer of 327 b c. Alexander departed with his army from Bactna, 
where he left behind a strong division, crossed the Hmdu-Kusclp strengthened 
and enlarged the town of Alexandria, Avhich he had founded there (cf. above, 
p. 123), and then began the conquest of the country of the Indus. He had raised 
thirty thousand Bactrians and Sogdians, armed and drilled 111 Macedonian 
fashion, and these were now to tight under his standard, side by side with the 
jMaeedonians. But Alexander did not undertake this Indian campaign, as has 
been supposed, chiefly for the purpose of attaching to his person the conquered 
peoples and blending the old and new elements in his army by new victories. 
There were other reasons which certainly determined him to do so. Above all, 
the former kings of Persia, a Darius Hysdaspes and a Xerxes, had already ruled 
over the Indus territory, and Alexander v.Tshed to rule over an empire of the 
same extent as it had been under those monarchs (cf. above what has been said 
about the Jaxartes). The Indus territory, the eastern Punjaub, as well as the 
mountainous parts in the west (now Afghanistan and Cashmir), tvas divided 
into many separate principalities, and had not yet been formed into a political 
unity. The different princes were at war \Yitii each other, and some formed 
friendly relations wdtli Alexander and had invited his help. Little as was then 
known of India, and little though it had been explored, its profusion of valuable 
products of all kinds was known. Long before Alexander, Indian wares had 
been brought over the pass of the Hindu-Kuscli to Baetria and thence to the 
Black Sea into the Greek colonies and the rest of Europe A motive that cer- 
tainly helped to decide the king on his Indian campaign was his wish to open up 
these rich territories more elfectually to trade, to make them more accessible 
to his newly conquered lands, as well as to his own country, and thus to make 
new paths for traffic and commerce. The w'ay from the southern slopes of the 
Hindu-Kusch to the Indus leads through the valley of the Cophen (now Cabul) 
and through the Khyber pass, which has once more become famous in English 
colonial "warfare. Perdiceas and Hephsestion advanced on this road with a part 
of the army with orders to throw a bridge across the Indus as soon as they 
reached it. Alexander himself marched through the mountainous region watered 
by the northern tributaries of the Cophen, the present Kafiristan and Chitral. 
The warlike tribes of tlie country, the Aspasii, Gurnei, and Assaceni, offered a 
vigorous opposition and could only be subdued after many battles. Alexander 
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nominated Nicanor governor, ordered many of the existing towns to be fortified, 
and rebuilt others, wdiich the inhabitants had burnt on ins arrival, placing gar- 
risons in them. He thus regarded the complete subjugation of the land as neces- 
sary for the lasting peace and prosperous development of ins territories lying to 
the south and north of the Hindu-Kusch. Since, as there is no room to doubt, he 
■wished to retain the Indus territory, its permanent and secure union with the 
more distant districts of his monarchy was indispensable. 

Not until the spring of 326 b c. was Alexander able to effect a junction with 
Perdiecas and Plephiestion and to cross the Indus on the bridge which they had 
erected. The prince of this district, Taxiles, ivho had ali\^ady come to Alexander 
at Sogdiana and had asked him for help in the war with his neighbours, ottered 
his submission and Avas confirmed in his possessions, Avhich AY<‘re soon largely 
increased. Other Indian princes likeAvise submitted; but Porus, avIio ruled on 
the other side of the liydaspes, sent no enAnys to Alexander, and awaited him 
on the riAmr, Avhich bounded his kingdom, AAoth a Aveli--!!i! !':•■■:! army. AVhen 
Alexander arrived at the liydaspes it Avas SAVollen by the summei’ rains, and Avas 
difficult to cross; Porus also Avas carefully guarding the banks. Craterus was 
ordered to remain on the bank, opposite tbe camp of the Indian king, and by ail 
kinds of manoeuvres to direct his attention to himself, Arhilc Alexander at som(‘ 
little distance accomplished the crossing of the river unnoticed by the enemy 
The Macedonians Avon the battle, notwithstanding the elephants of the enemy 
Porus surrendered and retained Ins kingdom, lameeforth as a loyal ally of Alex- 
ander, Avho soon afterwards, on the defeat of a second Porus on the other 
side of the Acesines, entrusted the subjugated kingdom to him. On the 
site of the battle against the first Porus a ucav toAAm, Nicma, Avas founded ; and 
on the scene of the passage of the liydaspes another, Bucephala, so called after 
Alexander’s Avar horse, Bucephalus. Besides tins, he ordered a fleet to be built 
on the liydaspes, AAdiere there Avas abundance of timber for ship-building, in 
Avhich to sail down the Indus. T\''hile this Avas being constructed Alexander 
marched foiuvard over the Hydraotes, but Avheeled round at tbe llyphasis, being 
forced to turn round, it is said, by his OAvn soldiers, aaIio, exhausted by their 
intolerable hardships, clamoured to return. 

After the construction of the fleet the return AATstAvard Avas begun. Alexander 
sailed doAvn the liydaspes, the Acesines, and lastly the Indus. Divisions of the 
army on both sides of the rivers accompanied the fleet. The king had fretiuenfly 
to halt, in order to fight the tribes inhabiting the country round. At the storai- 
ing of the toAAm of the Avaiiike Malli on the lower Acesines, Avhere the king 
himself Avas the first to scale the Avail, and thence leapt doAvn into the middle 
of the enemy, he Avas severely AAmunded and only saved by the heroic bravery of 
his followers. At last they reached the tOAAUi of Pattala at the beginning of the 
Delta, and eventually the mouth of the Indus. Alexander sailed out into the open 
sea, and as the first of the Hellenes offei'ed a sacrifice to Poseidon in the midst oC 
the Avaves of the neAviy discoA^ered Indian Ocean. Here the Greeks to their 
intense surprise saAV for the first lime tlie ebbing and floAAing tide. Everything 
points to the conclusion that Alexander intendt^I to maintain the Indus as 
a boundary. To the AA'ost of the river he had organised tAvo satrapies: to the 
cast of it lay the tAVo Amssal states of Taxiles and Porus. Besides the already 
mentioned towms of Niea^a and Bucephala, a toAAm Avas founded on the Acesines,. 
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and Patiala, at the beginning of the Delta o£ the Indus, was fortified and pro- 
Tided with doclvs and a liarboiir. 

At tile end of the snmnier of 325 Alexander started from Pattala, whither 
he had returned after his voyage to the sea and an exploration of the two arms 
of the mouth of the Indus, marched through Gedrosia (Beloochistan) towards 
the West, and after an indeseribahly difficult march through the desert, entailing 
iieavy loss, arrived in Persia. He had ordered his admiral, Nearchus, to 
sail down the Indus ivith his fleet and then to put to sea, ivith instructions to 
look for the means of communication between the mouths of the Indus and the 
Euphrates and to collect everywhere information as to the land and its inhabi- 
tants. Nearchus executed his task brilliantly, he discovered the sea-route from 
India to Babylonia through the Persian gulf. Thus the rich and costly treasures 
of India were opened to the commerce of the ^Yestern nations, and the towns 
founded by Alexander himself on the Indus became serviceable to the new and 
Nourishing ti*ade. 

When Alexander reached Persepolis he found his presence urgently neces- 
sary. A usurper had arisen in Media and assumed the title of Great King; 
Ills treasurer, ITarpalus, had fled, guilty of immense embezzlements and breaches 
of trust ; some satraps were oppressing their subjects in the old Persian way, 
others had enlisted mercenaries and taken them into their personal service. 
Alexander acted promptly and with merciless rigour, and in a short time restored 
order. 

The next years were devoted to the concerns of the internal administration, 
the perfecting and strengthening of the new government, and the task of blend- 
ing the conquerors with the native population. In the spring of 321: Alexander 
married two princesses of the royal Persian house, Statira and Parysatis. At 
the same time many Macedonian generals celebrated their nuptials with noble 
Persian women; Alexander also gave a feast and a wedding present to the 
soldiers who married Persian wives. This was a wise step towards amalgamating 
the two races. 

The same idea tvas served by the incorporation into the Macedonian army of 
tliirty thousand Persians, who had been raised by the king’s order, armed in 
Macedonian fashion, and trained according to the Macedonian tactics. The 
Macedonian army w^as mortified at the creation of these new troops, but Alex- 
ander appeased it by paying the soldiers’ debts out of the royal treasury. After 
the exploration of the two rivers and the removal of hindrances to navigation 
on the Tigris, in the summer of 324 b.c. Alexander came to Opis, whither 
Hepha}stion had previously led his army. There he dismissed to their homes, 
under the command of Craterus, ten thousand veterans, in whose place the 
Persian levies were to step. Discontent in the army broke out and ended in 
open mutiny. But Alexander’s appearance in person had a great effect on the 
disobedient soldiers ; for when the king wdthdrew from their sight and entrusted 
his person to the Persians they were filled with remorse and entreated forgive- 
ness. Tlie ten thousand veterans marched homeward without murmuring; the 
thirty thousand newdy levied Persians were enrolled in the army and united 
with the old army into military units. In the company, sixteen deep, the first 
files and the last were Macedonians, the intermediate lines Persians. 
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From Opis Alexander mareiied to Eebatana. Here lie lost Ins friend and 
general, Heph^stion. He lamented for liim a long time and paid Ins memory 
extravagant honours. He then tvent on further to subdue the Cossiei, a people 
that, like the Uxii, had remained independent and led a life oi: pillage in the 
middle of his empire. Alexander compelled them to settle and become agri- 
culturists, and founded several strong forts in order to keep them in check. 

His career was ended by his death at Babylon (summer, 323 b.c.). He had 
busied himself to the last Avith great plans: the country at the mouths of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, as w^ell as the east coast of the Persian Gulf with its 
islands, were to be colonised, and Phoenicians to be settled there; Arabia was to 
be circumnavigated, starting from the Persian Gulf, the communications and 
commerce by sea of these Eastern lands and of the Indus valley with Egypt 
were to be restored. Alexander was intent at all times and all places in pointing 
out new paths for trade and intercourse and in promoting civilisation. 

]\racedonia was no longer the petty inland slate of former kings. Freed 
from its chains and narrow limits by Philip, it became a world-empire under 
Alexander. AYliether the empire would have become permanent if its creator 
had lived longer, and whether the intention of its bold builder to amalgamate 
the various nations of that gigantic empire and to unite them into a flourishing 
political entity would have been realised, are idle speculations. 

(/) The Decay of Alexander’s Empire,— A gloomy siU'iiee reigned in Babylon 
during the night after Alexander’s death. The inhabitants kept in their 
houses and did not even venture to kindle a light. The Macedonians, who felt the 
insecurity of their position, stood under arms. In reality the situation was ex- 
tremely uncertain and complicated, since there was no heir and successor; and 
yet some one had to undertake the conduct of aflairs. The foremost generals met 
in council. After long debate it was decided to await the expected confinement of 
iuixana and till then to have affairs carried on by a council of regency, consisting 
of four members. 

The infantry, however, under the influence of one of their leaders, Mele- 
agrus. nominated as king Alexander’s stepbrother, Philip Arrhidams, who was 
of feeble intellect. The cavalry sided with the generals. In this dispute, which 
broke out among the Macedonians immediately after the death of the great 
king, and in the open war which followed, the generals with the cavaliy evacu- 
ated Babylon and encamped before the town. After long negotiations the 
contending sides were reconciled. Peace Avas concluded by the two parties on 
the terms that Philip Arrhidams, as well as the expected cliild of Alexander, if 
it proved to be a son, should be clothed Avith the purple and should reign. 
Perdiccas Avas to be entrusted Avith the conduct of affairs as the highest officer 
of the realm. Now came the epilogue. At a reAucAV and inspection of the arnu’ 
before the gates of Babylon the infantry stood opposite the cavalry and ele- 
]diants. King Arrhidams rode up to the infantry and demanded the surrencho* 
of the mutineers and ringleaders, threatening to attack them if they refused 
compliance. The chiefs of the insurrection were given up, tliroAvn before tlu' 
elephants and trampled to death. IMcleanrus, too, was killed. The position of 
Perdiccas Avas powerful, for he completely ruled King xVrrhidseus. Thus order 
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was once more lestored, and the continued existence of the empire seemed 
secured by the nomination of Philip Arrhidjuus as king and by the subsequent 
birth of a son to Alexander’s uidow. 

But of the two kings, one was a suckling, the other a man of feeble intellect. 
The generals and commanders, who mostly belonged to the high Macedonian 
nobility and m some eases (e.g. Leonnatus, Perdiecas) were related to the royal 
house, had submitted to their great king, and under his rule had been obliged 
to suppress their ambition and desire of power in the interest of the common good ; 
but the matter now stood thus: Perdiecas wms only the equal of most of them 
in raiilv and dignity, and yet w^as to exercise the royal power in the name of 
the kings, and just as Perdiecas on his side would only be too glad to have the 
generals go as far away as possible from Babylon, in order that he might not 
be huidered in the administration of the alfairs entrusted to him, so, on the 
other hand, it wtis for the interests of the generals to obtain a province where, 
far removed from die central governmenl, they might hope do liiid a field for 
their restless energy and ambition. Thus it \vas WTth profit to all that soon after 
the resloratioii of order a division of the satrapies was arranged. Antipater 
received j\lacedonia and (d*eece, and Antigonus Greater Phrygia, wdiere he had 
long been satrap: and to mention only the most important of the others, Ptolemy 
received Egypt; Ltoimatus ITellespontme Phrygia; Lysimachus Thrace, and 
Eumeiies Cappadocia, vhich he had first to conquer for himself wuth the help 
of ins two neighbours, Antigonus and Leonnatus. AVe have, first of all, to deal 
with Alaeedonia and Thrace. AVhile Alexander was conquering the Persian 
power in Asia, Ins general, Aiitipater, had remained behind in Macedonia 
as regent. The ITelleiiic states w'ere subject to his direction; they were, in- 
deed, free and bound only by treaties with Alacedonia; but they no longer 
vemtured to assert any policy of their own, since the charge of the common 
interests and the settlement of disputes and feuds 'were undertaken by the 
council of tlie league at Corinth under Macedonian influence. Macedonia had 
also a seat and a vote in the ximphictyonic council, and thus acquired a most 
important means of exercising pressure and infiuence on Greece. In Athens, no 
less than in other Tlellenie states, there wms probably no lack of an anti- 
Alacedonian party; but it kept quiet everywhere. The hope of a rising, as at 
Philip s death and a year afterwards, faded away in proportion as Alexander's 
victories were known, and thus the help which so many looked for from Darius 
became impossible. 

J^parta alone had made no peace with the Alaeedonian king. Her king, Agis,, 
who in 333 aided by money and ships from the Persian admirals, had been 
able to take possession of the important island of Crete, continued later his 
intrigues against Macedonia. In the spring of 331 n.c. he was able to ally 
himself with otlim* Greek states, .sneh as Elis, Achaia (except Pellene), and 
Arcadia, with the object of freeing Greece from the Macedonian yoke. The 
allies besieged Alemilopolis, Avhieli did not wish to go over to them, and remained 
loyal to Alaeedonia. 

Antipater had now to intervene. But he was confronted in his native 
country by a diflhcult situation, of which we have very scanty information. 
AYe only learn that the general commanding in Thrace, Zopyrion, perished with 
his entire army on a campaign against the Getce, who dwelt north of the Danube. 
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and that in Thrace itself the native prince, Seuthes, clearly m connection with 
Zopynon 's overthrow, organised a rising against Macedonia, m wiiich a IMaeedo- 
nian general named Meninon seems to have taken part. Antipater had to take 
the field against the Thracians, and since Agis soon afterwards revolted w^as 
compelled to try to end this war as rapidly as possible by concluding peace , 
it appears that he surrendered at least a part of Thrace, probably in the hope 
of reconquering it later. 

At this moment his presence m the Peloponnese was urgent Antipater suc- 
ceeded in defeating Agis and the allies in a decisive battle before Megalopolis. 
The Spartan king fell, and the insurrection w^as crushed. Elis and Acliaia had 
to pay 130 talents to Megalopolis, and even Sparta submitted 

By these means peace w^as restored in Hellas to outward appearance; but 
the hope of liberation from the Macedonian yoke, as the supremacy of IMacedo- 
nia m (licece was called by many, was ])y no means quenched. It required only 
a spark to make the smouldering fire blaze into bright flames. This time the 
insurrection broke out in Athens. Here excitement was (;aused by the presence 
and tln^ arrest of Harpalus, Alexander s treasurer, wiio had fled wuth vast riches 
from Eebatana to avoid the punishment threatened by the king Next came 
his escape from Athenian custody and the trial, coimceted with this circumstance, 
of Demosthenes, wiio was condemned. It is true that Harpalus' object, namelNL 
to huri;v the Athenians into a w^ar against Macedonia, was not immediately 
realised , but the money wiiich they took from him on his imprisonment — com- 
puted at TOO talents — wuis destined to be very useful to them. The excitement 
grew Ingher wiien in 324 Alexander, by a decree, permitted the return to their 
native towm of all Greek exiles, with the exception of common criminals and of 
the exi)el]ed Thebans. Athens and the rEtolians did not execute this order. 
Then Alexander died suddenly, and with his death the desired bbeiTition from 
the power of j\Iacedonia seemed to the patriots to have arrived. Ilyperides 
stood at the head of the movement Since Alexander had ordered his satraps 
to dismiss their mercenaries, there w^'cre many unemployed soldiers who gladly 
en]ist(‘d. And as Athens had money enough and obtained a skilful general in 
Eeosthmies, an army w'as soon lirought together. An alliance w’OkS made with 
the other Greek states, in order to make the movement general in all Hellas; 
-.'Etolia ('Specially sent troojis and played an active part in the W'ar, winch at first 
took a favourable course lor the confederates. 

Antipater, w'ho had advanced from IMacedonia at the new’S of the revolt of 
Greece, w''as, after a disastrous fight at Ileraeleia, surrounded and besieged in 
Lamia. This is, therefore, called the Lamian w^ar. During a sortie of Antipater, 
Leostlieues fell and with him the real soul of the revolt. "When Leonnatus, the 
governor of Hellespontine Phrygia, came to the help of Antipater, the Hellenes 
abandoned the siege and advanced against them. In a disastrous battle for the 
Macedonians, Leonnatus fell ; but the junction of his army with Antipater, wiio 
came to meet them, wuis achieved. The latter, strengthened by the army of 
Craterus. avIu) was leading back the discharged veterans of Alexander, soon 
afteiwvards defeated near Crannon the Greeks, in wiiose ranks disaff eel ions had 
already appeared, andsomt^ (contingents of wiiom had already gone home, and 
concluded a separate peace with the Greek states. Athens had to consent to 
alter her constitution and make the possession of a fortune of 2000 drachmas 
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a qualification for full citizenship, by which means out of twenty-one thousand 
citizens only nine thousand remained entitled to full rights. Hyperides, Demos- 
thenes, and other men connected with the revolt were condemned to death ; and 
Antipater marched on to iEtolia in order to subdue that country also. 

{g) Maccdo}na up io the Fall of Alexander's Envpire,—ll Perdiccas, vdien 
he took over the administration of the empire, had hoped that the central author- 
ity would be strong enough to punish any insubordination of the governors and 
to frustrate their ambitious plans by the imperial army under Ins command, he 
was mistaken ; it was too soon apparent that there was an impassable gulf between 
the efforts of the governors to obtain more power and freedom, on the one side, 
and the supreme authority, representing the unity of the empire, on the other 

This led immediatel}" to the war of Pei’diceas against the two governors of 
Asia hJnior, Leonnatus and Antigonus, who had not carried out the commands 
given them liy the administrator of the empire to assist Eumenes in conquering 
the province of Cappadocia assigned to him. Eumenes joined the side of Per- 
diecas; Antigonus (for Leonnatus, as we have just seen, had, meantime, fallen 
in Thessaly; was supported by Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy of Egypt. 
Antipater and CrateiTis had to cross into Asia Minor to fight Eumenes. Craterus 
was killed in the war. Perdiccas liimself w^ent to Egypt, and after carrying on 
unsuccessful operations, wdiicli cost the lives of many men, was murdered by his 
own soldiers (321 b.o. ). IIis army was led back to Syria. It here joined Anti- 
pater, who wms now appointed regent of the empire. At Triparadisus, for the 
second time, a division of the provinces was made (cf. further on, p. 145). In 
Europe, Antipater kept hlaeedonia with Greece, and Lysimaehus Thrace. 
Antigonus w^as nominated general of the empire and entrusted wnth the w^ar 
against Eumenes, wiio had been declared an enemy of the empire on account of 
liis taking the side of Perdiccas. Antipater, after the discharge of the most 
urgent business wTth the kings, went to Europe and took up his residence at 
Pella, Bab^don, which lay in the very centre of Alexander s empire, wtts aban- 
doned as capital. 

Another still more important step, wiiicii wms fated to contribute much to 
the disintegration of the mighty empire, w’as likewise taken by Antipater. 
Before his death, wiiich took place in 319 b.c., he had nominated an old comrade 
in arms, by name Pohqierchon, to be regent. His owui son Cassander, who had 
been passed over by his lather, deeply hurt at this slight, fled to Antigonus, wiio 
was governor of Phrygia, and at the same time in the name of the kings as 
slralcgiis w'as conducting the war in Asia against Eumenes. 

Polyperchon, who till now’^ quite unknowm and possessed of no authority, had 
been suddenly placed at the head of the empire, naturally looked for supporters. 
At his advice King Philip issued a decree that conceded to the Greeks the re- 
introduetion of the constitutions wEich they had had at the time of Alexander, 
and allow'ed the Greek exiles 1o return to their native cities. This was an appeal 
to the democrats of Greece, for Antipater as far as possible bad favoured the 
(digarebs. and Cassander likewise had maintained the oligarchic institutions. 
M hal Polypei’choTi wished to attain by tins proclamation, namely, to bring over 
to his side the Greek communities, (‘specially Allieii'^ and the Pdoponnese. w^as 
not effected. Disturbances broke out at Athens: an attempt Avas made to intro- 
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duce the democratic constitutions abolished by Antipatcr, but the Macedonian 
garrison in Mnnychia, commanded by Nieanor, w^as m favour of Cassander. 
i^nd when Nieanor seized the Piraeus, and when afterwards Cassander himself 
came to Athens, the town was obliged to content itself with the governor set over 
them by him, Demetrius of Plialerum. In the Peloponnese also Polyperchon 
achieved nothing. Pie failed to get possession of Megalopolis, which was under 
oligarchic government and had long favoured Macedonia. Pdius he was restricted 
to Macedonia. 

But another measure by which he thought to make his power more felt 
seemed more successful. lie joined forces with Olympias, mother of the great 
Alexander, an enemy of Antipater and his house. Olympias, however, was at 
enmity wnth Eui'ydiee, the wife of King Philip, who must have felt herself 
deeply injured by this arrangement between her and Polyperchon. These 
two allied themselves with Eumenes, who, having been nominated straiccjiis 
in Asia with ample resources, was still lighting against Antigonus, and under- 
took to defend the rights of the kings. Eurydice allied herself with Cassander, 
who, through her agency, had been appointed regent by King Philip. Idle 
empire thus had two administrators, neither of whom had been appointed, as 
their two predecessors, hy the really competent and popular representative liody, 
the army, and both of whom were only partially recognised and at war with 
each other. 

Events in Macedonia w’ere determined by the two hostile women, Olympias 
and Eurydice. Olympias, who had stayed in Epirus, availed herself of 1lie 
absence of Cassander from j\Iacedonia to make an inroad. Eurydice marched 
against her with an army; but it went over to her foe, since the Macedonians 
wnuld not fight against the mother of their great king So Philip and Eurydice 
fell into the power of the cruel Epirote princess, who caused both to be merci- 
lessly tortured and miserably slain, and wreaked her fury erpially on the kinsmen 
and adherents of Cassander. But when Cassander arrived from Greece and 
appeared in southern Macedonia without Polyperchon \s being able to hinder 
his crossing the mountains, Olympias shut herself up in Pydna; and when 
provisions gave out and the ship in wdnch she wished to escape Avas taken aw’ay, 
she lind to surrender. Impeached before the army hy the friends and relatives 
of the many Macedonians killed by her, she Avas comlemiiod io death; and as 
the old soldiers refused to slay the mother of their king, she was stoned by her 
accusers. 

Roxana and the young king, Alexander, had fallen into the hands of Cas- 
sandcr at Pydna, and he kept them in strict custody. After the fall of Pydna, 
Pella surrendered to the conqueror, and vsoon afteiwvards the strong fortress of 
Amphipolis. Thus Cassander wms in a short time master of Macedonia. Poly- 
perehon, it is true, maintained his position in the Peloponnese and some other 
places of Greece; but his post of administrator had lost all possible significance 
since the one king ivas dead and the otlier in the powder of Cassander. Eumenes 
also, the ally of Polyperchon, and Ihe most zealous protector of the royal rights, 
bad been betrayed in the w^ar against Antigonus by bis own troops and murdered 
by his enemy. In fact, matters \vere in a favourable position for Cassander. 
His marriage ivith Thessalonice, daughter of Philip, who had been at Pydna in 
the suite of Olympias, was sure to increase his importance with the Macedonians 
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and even to give Mm claims to the Macedonian throne when Alexander's son 
was no longer alive. For the time being, indeed, he was alive and universally 
recognised as king. But some years later the young Alexander was murdered 
by his keeper, Glaucias, at the command of Cassander. 

(li) Macedonia as a Ilcnibcr of the Empire of the Diadoclii.—^iilx the 
death of Alexander’s son the empire of Alexander the Great became only 
a geographical conception. In fact, it was split up into separate parts, and 
the central power, continually weakened since Antipater’s death, had completely 
vanished. The generals now regarded the provinces, which had been originally 
assigned to them by a higher powder merely for administration, as their own 
dominions. It was, therefore, only natural that after 306 b.c. they styled 
themselves “ Kings,” for kings they had been for years. However much 
Cassander may have striven at hrst for the iDossession of the Macedonian throne, 
in no case did he contemplate any schemes of world sovereignty and try to 
reorganise the empire of Alexander in its full extent. On the contrary, he 
opposed efforts such as Antigonus, for instance, made after the death of Eumenes, 
and was on the side of Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus in their struggles 
against Antigonus, which lasted until his schemes of comiuest were ended by the 
battle which the allies won at Ipsus (301 b.c.). Cassander ’s influence in Greece, 
which had been allied with Macedonia since Philip’s time, and did not exist 
apart from IMacedonia, no longer extended so widely, and was no longer so firm 
as it had been in his father’s time. Demetrius of Phalerum, it is true, governed 
111 his name at Athens; and Boeotia also, where Thebes had been rebuilt and 
repeopled by him, stood under his influence, so did Epirus and other districts. 
But Polyperchon still opposed him in Greece, and the feeling in /Etolia w^as 
very hostile to him. The importance of Polyperchon waned, indeed, rapidly. 
In the year 310 he dragged Heracles, bastard son of Alexander, out of his 
I’ctii’enient at Pergamus and declared him his heir with the intention of striking 
a heavy blow at Cassander; but he suddenly entered into negotiations with 
Cassander and bought for himself the sovereignty over the Peloponnese by the 
murder of Heracles. Prom that moment the last imperial regent vanishes from 
history without leaving a trace. 

A far more important antagonist in Hellas confronted Cassander in the 
pei’son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son of Antigonus (see Fig. 2 of the sub- 
joined plate, ‘‘Portraits on Coins of Alexander the Great W Hellenistic 
Princes ’ ), who in 307 b.c., starting with Athens, subdued for himself other 
Hellenic communities and territories. Cassander saw himself freed from a 
great danger, when in 302 Demetrius wms summoned by his father to Asia, in 
order to take part in the great struggle that was to end with the battle of Ipsus 
and the death of Antigonus. This forced Demetrius to abandon his plan of 
wresting [Macedonia from his opponent. Now for the lirst time Cassander was 
able to subdue the Hellenic states, such as the Boeotians and others, which in the 
interval had been subject to Poliorcetes. 

1 hough Cassander s power was disputed in Hellas, in ]\Iacedonia itself his 
throne was firm. AYe have, unfortunately, little account of what he did for his 
country. He rebuilt Potidfea, the town in Chalcidice which Philip II. destroyed, 
and called it Cassandria. He considerably enlarged the former Therma, situated 
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on the gulf of that name, and called this new and more extensive foundation 
Thessalonica after his wife. The town has kept this name to the present day. 
Cas.sandria and Thessalonica, supported in every way by the king, became the 
most important seaports of Macedonia. A proof of his desire to improve the 
country, which had been greatly depopulated by the large levies and long wai‘s, 
and to attract new inhabitants is the settlement of twenty thousand Autariates 
on Mount Orbelus. These Autariates, an Illyrian people, being pressed by other 
and stronger tribes, invaded Poconia, where the king, Audeleon, applied to 
(tassander for help. Instead of slaughtering them, he settled tliem in his land, 
and by this means helped both parties 

Cassander died in 297 b.c., and his son and successor, Philip IIP, did not 
long suiwive him. 

The two other sons, Antipater and Alexander, divided Die ])Ower betw<‘en 
them. Now begitn for ]\Iacedonia a time of terrible struggles and great revolu- 
tions. Antipater killed his mother, Thessalonice, and expelled his brother, 
iVlexander. The latter sought help from Pyrrhus of Epirus and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, while Antipater solicited the aid of Lysimachus. Demetrius v;as 
occupied by Greek affairs, and could not immediately furnish the desired help, 
but Pyrrhus, to whom Alexander as a reward had conceded Tymplrjea and 
Paraua^a, besides Athamania, Ambracia, and Amphilochia, sueceeu>‘d in driving 
Antipater back and restoring Alexander to power. Lysimachus did not, it is 
time, make any armed intervention in hlacedonian affairs for the support of 
Antipater, but mediated a peace between the tATO brothers and induced Pyrrhus, 
by a bribe of 300 talents, to desist from helping Alexander, clearly because he 
Avished to keep his enemy, Demetrius, away from ]\laeodonia. He failed to do 
iliis; in fact, Demetrius Poliorcetes appeared now, aaIicu he was no longer wel- 
come, resolved to use this opportunity and to make himself master of IMaecdonia. 
Alexander went to meet him as far as Dion on the southern frontier of Macedo- 
nia, in order to make it evident that his interference AA^as no longer necessary 
In spite of feigned friendliness, the tAvo princes regarded each other Avilh gi‘eat 
mistrust, since one Avas secretly plotting against the life of the other. In fact, 
Alexander Avas murdered Avhile leaAdng the bamiuolting hall, Avhere he had 
dined Avith Demetrius, and his army declared Demetrius, aaPo Jiislified himself 
befox'e it, to be King of ]\racedoma. Antipater, Avho had made himself liated 
by the murder of his OAvn mother, Avas banished Avitlioiit ti’ouble. 

Demetrius Avas noAv King of IMaeedonia (294-287 b.c,). Ilis restless spirit 
did not content itself AAith iirmly establishing supremacy in Macedonia and 
Hellas, but Avished to reconquer Asia, AAdiich Seleucus and Lysimachus had 
divided betAveen themselves after the death of Antigonus. The mighty prepara- 
tions made for this purpose aroused the anxiety of these kings so that they 
formed fresh alliances. Pyrrhus joined them. Demetrius riropd^-^d to open the 
campaign Avith 98,000 infantry, 12,000 caA^alry, and bOO ships. The kings 
adA^'anced against him simultaneously from different directions. Lysimachus 
invaded Macedonia from the Thracian side, but aatts defeated near Amphipolis. 
Pyrrhus advanced from the AATst, and Ptolemy appeared Avith his fleet on 
the coast of Hellas. Demetrius Avas fated to learn noAv Iioav detested his 
rule was. An insatiate love of Avar and the imposition of heavy taxes cannot 
Avin the hearts of subjects. As he Avas encamped opposite to Pyrrhus, his army 
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A\ent over and proclaimed the Epirote king Demetrius had to flee his kingdom 
ni disguise. He died in Asia 283 b c., a prisoner of Seieucus, wAile his son, 
Antigonus Gonatas, held his own in Hellas. In Macedonia, Pyrrhus came to an 
agreement with Lysimachus, wdio naturally claimed his share in the booty on the 
conditions that the western districts with Edessa fell to Epirus, the eastern 
to Thrace. But this state of affairs did not last long. Pyrrhus, who w^as only 
king by a temporary arrangement, was driven out by Lysimachus. 

In the previous years Lysimachus had united under his rule a great part 
of Alexander’s empire. At the distribution of satrapies at Babylon, ITirace had 
fallen to his share. AVhen he came into his new province he was absolutely 
unpopular. During the government of Antipater, as we have seen above 
(p. 131), the Odrys^e, under Seuthes, had already risen and, as it appears, had 
won their independence. lYhen Lysimachus came, the same Seuthes had suc- 
ceeded in rousing his fellow-countryiiien to war, and inarched against 
him with a strong army of 20,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry. Lysim- 
achus, notwithstanding his far inferior numbers, did not avoid a battle, which, 
thanks to the excellent discipline of the Macedonians, remained indecisive. 
Seuthes was afterwards comiuered and forced to submit. Thus it was only by 
lighting that Lysimachus ac({uired possession of his province. But once in 
possession of the country of the Odrysoe, the fertile and favoured valley of the 
ITebrus, he extended his power gradually over the Hamius up to the Danube, 

Here, on the coast of the Black Sea, were Greek colonies, Odessus, Callatis, 
Istrus and others, which, like the Greek tokens of Asia Minor, were proud of 
their freedom and sought to retain it by force of arms. Lysimachus evidently 
succeeded at first in making himself master of these towns and occupying them 
with garrisons. In 313 b.c. Callatis expelled the garrison, declared itself free, 
and liberated Istrus also and other neighbouring Greeks. This was the signal 
for the outbreak of a war, in wEich Lysimachus very soon retook Odessus and 
Istrus, Init was compelled to besiege Callatis for a considerable time. AYlien the 
Scythian and Thracian tribes also encroached and Seuthes again revolted, 
Antigonus supporting the hostile movements by sending troops, Lysimachus re- 
quired all his skill to defend himself against the different enemies. But the 
Scythians were beaten, Seuthes was overcome in battle, Antigonus’ general was 
conquered, and Callatis finally surrendered. Prom that time, it appears, the 
Greek ton ns on the coast of the Black Sea were permanently subject to Lysi- 
maehus. 

In 306 B.c. he, like the other governors, assumed the title of King; and in 
301 B.c. he was, next to Seleucus, the chief participator in the decisive fight 
against Antigonus at Ipsus. Lydia, Ionia, Caria, and Hellespontine Phrygia 
fell to the kingdom of Thrace. Notwithstanding its magnificence, it was not 
securely founded. The Thracians themselves were difficult to pacify and always 
inclined ^to rise, especially the unruly and unmanageable Getc^ and Scythians 
in the North. Lysimachus once marched against the Getie over the Danube, 
but got among the barren steppes between the Danube and the Pruth, and, 
continuall}^ surrounded and harassed by the bands of the enemy, was finally 
forced 1o surrender unconditionally to their king, Dromicluetes. The con- 
duct of the barbarian king Avas, indeed, noble and magnanimous : he let his pris- 
oner go free on the promise to give up the portions of Getie territory Avhieh he 
possessed and to give him his daughter in marriage. In 287 b.c. Macedonia 
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also fell to Lysimaclms. From 285 on lie was king there, but in 281 b.c. he was 
defeated and killed m battle against Seleucus. 

Neither Thrace nor Macedonia was destined to enjoy quiet during the 
ensuing years. Ptolemy Ceraunus, \\ho, abandoning the prospect of the Egyp- 
tian throne in favour of his younger brother, according to the wish of his father, 
Ptolemy Soter, had left Ins fatherland, struck doivn the old Seleucus, xilaced 
the double diadem of Macedonia and Thrace on his own head, and married the 
widow of Lysiniachus, Arsinoe, wdio "was his owti sister. Tie then killed her 
children of the first iiiarnage, wdio had claims on Thrace. Put fate soon overtook' 
himself. 

Ill the first quarter of the fourth century n.c. appear tlu^ earliest signs, loi- 
ns at least, of a movement which, coming from the Nortlnvest, coiivulsed Thraci* 
and Macedonia On the south bank of the Danube there dw'eit in the sixth and 
fifth centuries b.c. the Getaq between the sea and Mount IlaTiius. To the w'est 
of them were settled some smaller tribes, which in turn the Oscius (now Iskm' ) 
divided from the Tnballi, living in modern Servia. .Vlioiit dlO b.c the (ieta- 
had to a large exieiit left the south liank of the Danube and had crossed ovm- 
to the other bank of the river, wdiiie the Tnballi, puslied further westwai-d, 
occupied the districts bet\veen the Danube and hiount llamuis, a])andone<l by 
them. Diodorus relates that the Triballi, compelled by hunger, maj-ched out 
\vith bag and baggage (about 370 b.c.) and in their invasion of the neighliouring 
Thracian territory reached the town of Abdera, situated on the coast of the 
Mfgean Sea, defeated all its eheetive forces, and besieged the towTi itself The 
Athenian, Chabrias, liberated the beleaguered town and drove the enemy from 
the land. "We know' nothing more of this expedition, except that it clearly did 
not have the desired success : as a fact the Tnballi only changed their abode by 
an expedition made towuirds the East. 

This w'as no ordinary marauding expedition, as Diodorus thinks, for the 
point w'as that, being pressed by otlier stronger tribes, they w'ere forced to leave 
their old homes. It w^as, indeed, tliroiigh the Celts, wlio from the northern side 
of the Alps and from tlie plains of the D<inuhe pressed soutlnvard on the 
Jllryians and there produced revolutions (twenty thousand Autariates, wIio had 
abandoned their homes, had been set11(‘d on klount Orbelus by Cassander), just 
as they strove to spread eastw'ard and thereliy ])uslied the Thracian trilies on- 
wmrd. The Celtic Scordisci pressed on as far as tlie valley of the ]\roraw'a, wliert' 
formerly the Ti-iballi dwxll. These are tlie first discernible traces of a Hood o\‘ 
nations wdiieh w'as destined to bi-inik wulh fury over Macedonia and Thrace 
Pow'erful rulers, indeed, like Philip, Alexander, Antipater,» Cassander, ami 
Lysimaclius, had kept the surrounding nations in check and, in any case, pro- 
tected their owm territories. An expedition into Thrace for plunder and compiest 
by the Celts, or, as they are mostly eallod, the Galatians,” under their leader, 
Cambaules, must, indeed, come within the time of these last-named rulers; but 
that expedition did nol at the time assume formidable proportions. 

On the fail of Lj^simaclius the Galatians pour(‘d in three separate bodies 
over the Balkan iieninsula: the bands of Belgius turned towmrds Macedonia, 
demanded money from King Ptolemy Ceraunus in ease he wished for peace, and 
when he refused, invaded the land, ravaging and laying it wmste. The king was 
defeated and killed. The \vhole land was at the mercy of the barbarians. The 
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111 this manner Anligoniis Goiiatas rescued Macedonia and restored his 
iiiliuence in Greece. This powerful position, however, was soon to entangle him 
in a new war, in preparation for which the Kings Ptolemy of Egypt and Areus 
of Sparta, together with Athens, formed a confederacy. The old catchword of 
the liberation of Greece was used here: and yet nothing is more certain than 
that every one of the kings talang part in this war understood by freedom 
merely the destrudion of the Macedonian influence and aimed onlv at the 
widening of his own sphere of sovereignty. This war, usually called the Chre- 
monidean AVar (after Chremonides, the leading statesman in Athens, under 
whose archonship the alliance for the freedom of Greece was concluded), was 
mostly fought round Athens, which was besieged by Antigonus and at last 
captured in 263 b.c. The attempt of the Spartan king to relieve Athens was 
unsuccessful. Areus himself fell in a bloody battle (265) ; even the expected 
help from Ptolemy failed, the Egyptian fleet having been completely defeated 
near Cos. Athens wuis forced to surrender to Antigonus, who treated it with 
leniency He placed garrisons on the IMuseuni and in Munychia and Pirceus 
So Alliens, after it had been free for some twenty-five years, was once more 
dependent on Macedonia, as formerly in the first years of Cassander (cf. above, 
p. 132) But the rest of Greece withdrew itself more and more fium the influence 
of Macedonia. In 280 b.c. four Aclu-ean towns had united into a league, whicli 
SIX others soon joined, the professed object being the expulsion of the Mace- 
donian garrisons and the overthrow of the hlacedonian supremacy. Its 
importance was insignificant at first. Yet m 251 b.c. Aratus liberated his own 
town of Sicyon from tyrants and induced it to enter the Achaean league Acro- 
corinth was then wrested from the Macedonian garrison, and Corinth likewise 
joined the same league. At last JMegara, Troezene and other towns were won 
for the Achajans and withdrawn from the hlacedonian hegemony. And just as 
in the Peloponnese the Achaean league gained ground and with set purpose 
checked Macedonia, so the .Etoliaii league was founded in central Greece, which, 
gaining ground more and more, attached towns and districts to itself, and in 
245 B (L eompelled the country of Boeotia to join it. Ylien Antigonus Gonatas 
died in 239 b.c. at an advanced age, the Macedonian supremacy over Greece 
had thus suffered great loss. Only in Macedonia was the throne of the Anti- 
gonides firm. 

Bemetrius II (239-229 b.c.) failed to evoke in Greece any important reaction 
in favour of hlacedonia. Of the so-called war of Demetrius, which he carried 
on against the allied ^Etolians and Aclueans, \ve know little, except that the 
Maevdonian king inflicted various defeats on the zEtolians and ravaged their 
land, the result of the war being the recovery of Boeotia. 

Tlie attitude ol Demetrius towards the Illyrians was fated to bring about 
most weighty consequences in the future. The Macedonian kings had been 
^'orerd to fight these neighbouring tribes. It is true that they had been sometimes 
‘oiKiuerod. but still oftener had they driven out and disheartened the enemy, 
who Avere always ready for inroads It was admittedly to the interest of Mace- 
donia. as of Greece, if all these Northern barbarian tribes were as much as 
possible kept in cheek. But Demetrius, far from attacking and attempting to 
weaken the power of Agron, prince of Scodra, who with his large pirate fleet 
rendered the Adriatic Sea unsafe, made raids as far as Elis and hlessene and 
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harassed the Greek settlements on the Illyrian coast, aclLiaily snppo.lcMl him 
with money in order with the assistance of the Illyrians to rescue the AcaiTuiiiiaii 
town of jMedeon, which \vas besieged by the iEtolians. He attained, indeed, his 
immediate object. In order to check the growing insolence of the Illyrians and 
to prevent the subjugation of the Greek colonies, Eonie had to interfere. Illyiaa 
was humiliated and its fleet of corsairs broken up. Coreyra, Tip*'!.!! i ■- 
Apollonia, and the Epirote tribes of the Parthini and Atintani became allies 
of Kome. Eome had broken the power of the IllviTan princes, deserved 1h(‘ 
gratitude of the Greeks, and opened the way for tbe eslablishiiuuit of her in- 
fluence m Greek affairs, thus undertaking the duty uhicli once ]\lacedonia was 
accustomed to discharge, of protecting tlie civilised world from the wild bar- 
barians of the North. 

On another part of the frontier of the kingdom the prosjieel vas also gloomy. 
East of the Illyrians and north of the klacedonians dwelt the Dardani, vho from 
old times were aeeiislomed to make raids from then* mountains on tlie fertile 
lands below them, until Philip and Alexander by vigoious methods secured the 
frontier against them, as against the other barbarian ti ibes. Bid in the eoni'iision 
after Alexander’s death and, above all, in the gloomy times at'ler Gassaiider the 
Dardani, just as other barbarian peoples, had broken away from IMaeedoiiia, 
had increased their strength under native princes, and were now again disposed, 
as formerly, to make inroads into the country. On one such invasion, winch 
occurred in 229 b.c., Demetrius advanced against them, hut lost the liattle, and 
was either killed in it or died soon afterwards. 

A near relation of the royal house, Antigonus, siirnamcd Doson, took over 
the government for Philip Y., the infant son of Demetrius, just as Phdip II. 
had once ruled for his infant nephew (cf. above, p 95). The eii’ciimstances 
under which Philip II. and Antigonus Doson assumed the government also were 
similar; in both cases, difficult as they were, there was iieiRl of a grown man. 
In the North the Dardani had overrun Macedonia. In central Greece, it is true, 
Demetrius had by the recovery of Bceotia restored the iMaeedonian induence; 
and even Athens, still a very important tov;n, submitted, so long ns ^Macedonian 
garrisons occupied Pinvus, Muiiychia, Salamis, and Bumum But no^v Athens, 
too, was lost for Macedonia, since the commander of the garrison, bribed ])y 
Aratus, the general of the Acluean league, gave up the places to the Athenians. 
Athens did not, indeed, join the Aduvaii league, as Aratus and the Aclueaus had 
hoped; but ilaeedonia had forever lost a strong base of operations. Thessaly, 
too, which since Philip’s time had been allied with Jlacedonia. revolted, and 
the rEtolians, the old enemies of l\laeedonia, were siieeessfiil in extending their 
power there. 

Doson secured his frontier for the time by driving out the Dartlani. He then 
brought back the greater part of Thessaly to its allegiance. He also won suc- 
cesses in Greece. The progress which Sparta made under King Cleomenes, and 
the expansion of the Spartan power in the successful war with the Acluean 
league, compelled Aratus, general of the Achaean league, finally to seek' help 
against Sparta from IMacedonia, the very power by combating which the league 
had grown strong, Antigonus naturally granted the reiniest, eame with an 
army to the Peloponnese (223 B.r.), once more took possession of the citadel 
and city of Corinth, and defeated Cleomenes so decisively in the battle at 
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Sellasia (221 b.c.) that he Avas forced to lly to Egypt for safety. The iieAvly 
aecpiired poAver of Sparta Avas crushed at one blow ; the supremacy of Macedonia 
in the Peloponnese, from AA'hich it had since Antigonus Gonatas been foicet 
to retreat step by step, aa'hs restored, and m most states of Hellas the Macedonian 
overlordship Avas again recognised. For besides the Aclueans, in Avhose interests 
Doson had come, the Aeariianians, Arcadians, Phocians, Bceotians, Thessalians, 
and Epirotes concluded a league Aiith Antigonus, the hegemony in Avhieh rested 
Avith Macedonia- the members AAcre not alloAved to send letters or embassies to 
any other king contrary to the aviII of the leading state, and undertook to pay 
and maintain Macedonian garrisons. 

An inroad of the Illyrians snninioned Doson back to Macedonia : he deieated 
lliem, but soon afterwards died from ; -■A ■■■■.:•, 220 b.c. Philip V., son ol: 
Demetrins, for whom Doson had been regent, now became king. The ^Ptolians, 
fearing Doson, had for some time kept cpiiet, hut now, despisiiig^Philip s ^^oiitli, 
Ihcy recommenced their old raids; they invaded and ravaged West Achaia and 
]\Iessenia and infiiclcd a defeat at Caphyie on the Achaians, Avho, iindei Aiatus, 
ha<l resolved to help the Mcsseniaiis. Philip now appeared in the council of the 
league at Corinth. Here the combined action against the iEtolians was^ deter- 
mined on, which is commonly called the war of the confederates (220-21/ b.c.). 
After marauding expeditions into the enemy s territory without decisive blows 
had been made, peace was at last concluded at Naupactus (217 bc.), which 
recognised the stctiiis quo of the belligerents. Philip would, indeed, have done 
better to have staked everything in order to humiliate the .zEtolians, these old 
enemies of liis count I’y, and to put an end to their ceaseless attacks and distuib- 
ances. But here, as elsewhere, the king showed a want of prudence in his actions. 

In the meanwhile, Rome had been reduced by Hannibal to a perilous situa- 
tion. Philip, in order to satisfy his hatred of the Ptonians, which he had inherited 
from his father, concluded peace with the iEtolians and an alliance with Hanni- 
bal, according to wdiich a Macedonian army "was to be landed in Italy , in return 
the Roman possessions in Ex^iiuis were to bo given to Philip. Thus the first 
Macedonian War broke out (216-208 b.c.). Philip, however, did not rouse 
himself to vigorous action. He began, it is true, with an attack on the towms 
in Epirus which belonged to the Romans or w^ere allied with them; but the 
appearance of a Roman division on that coast wvas sufficient to take from him 
Orieum, which he had captured, and to set free the town of Apollonia, which 
he was besieging (214 B.c.). Moreover, the plan of landing a Macedonian force 
in Italy waned in proportion as the position of the Romans gradually improved 
and that of Hannibal grew less favourable. In 210 b.c. Rome concluded a treaty 
of alliance with .Etolia, Sparta and other states, so that Philip was again occu- 
pied in Greece and involved in a w^ar, in which the Aehaians stood on his side, 
and the movements of his opponents w-ere supported by a Roman fleet. Just 
as in the war of the confederates, the chief incidents of the campaign were 
incursions into the enemy's territory and the capture of individual towns; no 
decisive blows were struck. After he had come to terms with the iEtolians and 
the other Hellenes, Philip eoneluded a pence with Rome also, which had no 
intention of carrying on the war against Macedonia without Greek help: Rome 
kept her possessions in Epirus; Philip took the territory of the Atintani. 

But this was, after all, only a truce between Macedonia and Rome ; a decisive 
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settlement between the two was reserved for a later time. Pliilip turned Ins 
attention for tlie moment to atfairs m the East, since Eome was still fully oecii- 
pied m the West. The death of Ptolemy Philopator of Egypt (204 B.c.j, vho nas 
succeeded on the throne by a minor, led to a treaty of alliance between Pliilip 
and iVntiochus III. of Syria. The two allied monarchs had no meaner schemes 
in view than the partition of the possessions of the Lagidie. AVhiie Antiochus 
immediately set about the conquest of Ccele-Syria and ITiceiiicia, Philip crossed 
to Asia Minor, took Chalcedon, stormed Chios, and sold its inhabitants into 
slavery. Lanipsacus also fell, and Thasiis, vdiicli ^\as taken by the Macedoiimn 
fleet, suffered the fate of Chios. Such acts justly incensed tiu^ Creeks Byzan- 
tium, Ehodes, and Pergaiiius, whose prince, Attains, had already L'onghi in tlie 
lirst Macedonian AVar on the side of the Eoiiians against Pin lip, and was now 
indignant at a destructive invasion oC the ]\lacedoiiians, concluded an alliance 
and declared war on Macedonia. Philip claimed the victoiy in two sea liatlles, 
at any rate, he landed on the Carian coast and liimaii to reduce tin* Carian towns. 
In 201 B.c. he returned to Macedonia, lea\ing garrisons btliind linn ni Caiaa. 

xVttalus and Ehodes sought help from the Eomaus. At first tiny hesitated; 
finally the invasion by Philip of the temtory of their allies, the Athenians, who 
had put to death two Acarnanians, his snjiporters, gave th(^ pretext for war. 
The Second Macedonian AVar then began. In autumn, 200 n.e., tlu' consul, 
P. Sulpicius Galba, landed at Apollonia with two legions and one thousand 
cavalry, while a Eomaii tieet surprised Chalcis lu Eulitea, one of the Alacedoiiiau 
strongholds. In the spring of 199 b.c. Galba invaded Alacedonia from Eprrus. 
being supported by simultaneous attacks of the Dardaui and Illy Cans on the 
North anel of the ..Ktolians and Athameiiians on the South. Pbili]) wais in a 
critical situation, but he repelled his opponents. Gallia vcithdreiv, and the 
^Etolians weie beaten on the Peneius. The year 198 b.c. also ])rouuhl no deeisiVi* 
result. Philip mai'ehed into Epirus and encam[)ed m tlie narroiV valley of tlu^ 
Aous, opposite the Eoman general, T. Quinctius Plaminimis. who now held the 
chief command in Galba s place; but he had to retire, defeated. The peac(^ 
negotiations heiv commenced and contmiied during the winter led to nothing. 

In the summer of 197 b.c. the decisive battle was at length fought near 
rynoscephahv (the Hills of the Dog's Head) in Thessaly: Philip was totally 
defeated, and accepted the conditions of peace to winch he had not previously 
lieen alih^ to eonsmil. lie liad to give up to the Eomaiis, wdio left them once more 
free, all the towns recently taken or previously possessed by him in Asia Minor 
and Greece. He wais also compelled to surrender his tieet and to pledge himself 
to keep up only five thousand armed men and to waige no wmrs outside jMaeedo- 
nia. In this way Alacedonia wms struck out of the list of great powers. In the 
war of Eome wtHi Antiochus III., that liroke out sliortly after, Philip stood on 
tlie side of Eome, but wms disappointed in his hope of being permitted to hold 
some of the comiuered Thessalian and Thracian towms. He did not, however, 
give up his hatred of Eome and the exiiectation of belter times. He contrived 
skilfully to evade tlie command not to keep more than five thousand armed men. 
He was continually training the young men (of -whom he certainly never had 
more Ilian hve thousand under arms at the same time — Ave may compare the 
Prussian '' Krumpersystem ’’ after 1807), so that he left liehind a Avell-diseiplined 
army of thirty thousand infantry and eight thousand cavalry. He also knew 
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how to make skilful use of the royal powers of taxation, he revived the working 
of the mines and made them prohtable to the state cotters. At any rate, at his 
death in 179 b.c. there was money m the treasury sufficient to keep ten thousand 
mercenaries for ten years, and in the stale granaries a supply of corn also'^or 
ten years, while the arsenals Avere full of weapons of eA^ery sort. 

His son Perseus tried to carry out his father’s unaccomplished plans, directed 
against Rome In spite of a faAmurahle start, the third Macedonian IVar (171- 
168 B c. ) only ended in the OA^erthroAV of the Macedonians at Pydna by iEmilius 
Paulus. The jdacedonian monarchy Avas abolished. Llacedoiiia Avas diAuded 
into four independent departments. Representatives of the towns and Aullage 
communities discharged public business, meeting in departmental synods. This 
state of things Avas not permanent: after a pretender (Andriscus') had come 
forAvard and had been defeated by a Roman army, JMaeedonia became a Roman 
proAunce (146 b.c.). 

The task of the klacedonian kings, to keep guard against the barbarians and 
to protect civilisation and culture from their attacks, iioav fell to Rome. The 
Roman gOA^ernors of Macedonia fought almost uninterruptedly against the 
Thracian tribes and the Dardani, until at last under Augustus, Roman legions 
pressed on Auctoriously from the upper course of the Danube and from the shores 
of the Adriatic. After various campaigns the Thracian tribes Avere subdued, 
and even the kingdom of the Odrysai in the valley of the Hebrus, Avhicli towards 
the end had been a close ally of Rome against its neighbours, Avas incorporated 
into the Roman empire (46 ad.). Prom the Adriatic Sea, from Apollonia and 
Dyrrachiuni, the Egnatian Way (Via Egnatia) Avent eastward to the Propontis. 
From Byp:antium, past Adrianopel and Plnlippopohs, a great road led along the 
Danube to Sirmium and connected AAuth the high road leading from Italy over 
the Alps. Thus ncAv tOAAms and settlements sprang up, and the old toAvns 
flourishod under a long peace. 

Rome first and then B 3 "zantium protected and guarded these parts until the 
Goths, the Huns and other barbarians broke into the Balkan peninsula. They 
ravaged and destroj^ed all that flourished, and annihilated the conquests AAmn 
through long ^’’ears by a higher cmlisation (cf. Vol. VI.). 


4. THE EMPIRE OF THE SELBUCIDvE AND THE GR.ECO-BACTRIAN 

EMPIRE 

A . The Ojugin axd the Gboavth op the Empire (prom Seleucus to Antiochus 

THE ORmVT) 

WiiEx Alexander died his mighty empire fell to pieces. In the West, in 
Europe, Asia Minor, and Egypt, independent kingdoms Avere formed, the history 
of Avhich is told in another place. We shall here occupy ourselves AAuth the 
d(*stinie.s of the Eastern countries extending betAveen Asia hlinor and Egjqit 
{rom th(' Phamieian coast to the Jaxarles and from the slopes of the Taurus 1o 
the Indus, tho.se lands Avhich once oAvnecl the SAA^ay of the Aehamienida? and formed 
the flower ot their dominions until conquered by Alexander and incorporated 
into his monarchy. The death of the great king brought no great immediate 
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changes to these districts; Babylon remained the capital of the empire, and the 
piovinces continued, for the most part, under their previous governors, excepting 
Media. At the partition of satrapies at Babylon, Media fell to Pithon, son of 
Crateuas, while its former possessor, the Persian, Atropates, w^as restricted to 
the northw^estern part of Media, the province later called Atropatene after him : 
Syria, w^hieh we include here, w^as on tins occasion given to Laomcdon of 
Mytilene. 

A great change in the affairs of the East look place at the death of Perdiceas 
(321 B.C.). ^ Babylon ceased to be the capital; the new regent, Aiilipaler, took 
the kings with him to Europe. In this wmy the centre of gravity in the empire 
wms removed from the middle to the edge of it, and the connection between 
individual parts and the whole, already loose, became looser still The new 
partition of satrapies at Triparadisus, which had been taken in hand by the new 
regent, Antipater, affected the East much more extensively than the former 
partition. Laomedon, indeed, retained Syria; Peucestas, Persia, and Peithon, 
Media; but Parthia received a new governor in Philip, as did Baetria and 
Sogdiana in Stasanor, Mesopotamia in Ampliimachus, Susiana in Anti genes, 
and, what is most important for the ensuing period, Babylon in Seleucus. 

Seleucus was born c. 356 b.c. A member of the Macedonian nobility, he, like 
all his companions, entered early into the army and followed Alexander into 
Asia. He owed it not merely to his birth, but also to his courage and capabilities, 
that he belonged to the more intimate circle around the king. AVe are told, as 
an instance of his great strength and his courage, that one day in the presence 
of Alexander he brought a raging bull to the ground. He distinguished himselt 
in the Indian campaign and in the battle against Porus, commanding a part of 
the infantry, the so-called royal Hypaspists. At the great wedding festival 
at Susa he received Apama, daughter of Spitamenes, as wife. After Alexander's 
death, he assumed the command of the household cavalry in place of Perdiccas, 
now regent: Alexander had attached peculiar distinction to this post, and the 
holder of it, who was then called Chiliarch, tilled, according to Persian precedent, 
at the same time one of the highest places at court. In this office he made 
the campaigns of Perdiccas against the insubordinate governors, first against 
Antigonus and later against Ptolemy of Egypt. AYhen the Egyptian campaign 
failed, he was among those generals who abandoned their commander; and it 
is to him and Antigenes, leader of the Argyraspides, that the murder of the 
regent is ascribed. He was appointed at Triparadisus governor of the province 
of Babylonia. Since he had, on his accession to office, been removed from the 
Chiliarchy and the command over the household cavalry, he had to make it his 
first concern immediately to create an army for himself: Alexander's principle 
that no satrap should keep an army had been disregarded directly after his death. 
Seleucus was very soon drawn into the whirlpool of events. Eumenes, who 
had sided with Perdiceas, had been declared an enemy to the empire at Tripara- 
disus; Antigonus had been appointed strategus and entrusted with the conduct 
of the war against Eumenes. This war took a new turn wdien Eumenes, after 
the death of Antipator, had been appointed strategus in Asia by the regent, 
Polyperchon, and by Oljunpias, mother of Alexander, and had been amply pro- 
vided with funds (cf. above, p. 133). To this alliance Eumenes owed the trans- 
ference to Ins side of the excellent body of Argyraspides under Antigenes. The 

YUL.IV—IO 
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theatre of w-ar was shifted to the East, where he at once found support from 
the governors of the easterly provinces. These w^ere still with their troops in 
Media, where they had expelled Peithon, w'ho had killed Philip, satrap of 
Parthia, had placed his owm brother in liis place, and had thus roused the 
suspicions of other satraps. 

But Seleucus neither took part in the combination against Peithon nor did 
he then join the side of Bumenes He expressly declared that he could not make 
common cause with the enemy of the empire. On the contrary, he joined Anti- 
gonus, who came to the East in order there to prosecute the war against Eumenes. 
Fortune, indeed, seemed to smile on Seleucus at first. He received the province 
of Susiana, the former govern: r of which. Antigenes, fought on the enemy's 
side; but fortune proved fickle AYlien Antigonus had put to death Eumenes, 
betrayed by his own troops and handed over to his enemy, he behaved as an 
absolute despot, and arbitrarily appointed and deposed governors. When he 
was in Babylon, he required from Seleucus, from whom he had already taken 
away Susiana, an account of his administration: the latter refused. Seleucus 
felt himself no longer safe, and fled from Babylon. lie escaped to Egypt and 
found a hospitable welcome at the court of Ptolemy. 

The great power of Antigonus, as well as his despotic behaviour, led to an 
alliance of Ptolemy, Lysiinachus, and Cassander, to the consummation of which 
Seleucus contributed his share. Wars then ensued, wiiich continued almost 
without cessation from 315 to 301 (cf. also above, pp. 131 ct scq,). Of these, 
only the struggle for Syria and Phoenicia, with which the first Avar began, is 
important for us. Ptolemy had occupied these countries : Antigonus drove him 
out, and when he himself went back OA^er the Taurus, in order to be near the 
scene of war in Asia Minor, he left behind his son Demetrius there. The decisive 
defeat of the latter at Gaza and the reconquest of Syria by Ptolemy alloAved 
Seleucus to return to Babylon (312 b.c.). Seleucus had undertaken the march 
Avith only eight hundred infantry and tAvo hundred cavalry ; but the population, 
whose loA^e he had known how to aatu previously, Avelcomed him back. As most 
of the garrisons, too, Avent OA^er to him, he Avas able Avithout great trouble to 
re-enter on the possession of his proAunce. 

When Seleucus, together Avith Lysiniachus of Thrace, appeared in Asia 
Minor for the last decisiA’c passage of arms Avith his old opponent, Antigonus, 
he had extended his poAAxr far over the borders of Babylonia and created for 
liimself an empire, which Avent from the Euphrates eastAvard to the Jaxartes 
and comprised all the so-called upper satrapies. It Avould be interesting to be 
able to folloAv the distinct steps of this expansion of his pOAver, but our sources 
fail here. AYe only hear that Seleucus unexpectedly by night attacked Nieanor, 
Avho had been placed by Antigonus as strategus in hfedia and the upper satrapies, 
and had adA^anced upon the bcaa^s of Seleucus’ return to Babylon, in this night 
attack many distinguished leaders fell, among them the satrap of Persia, and the ' 
greater part of the troops AA^ent over to Seleucus. Nieanor AA’'as forced to fly. 
Susiana, Media, and Persia fell to Seleucus, Avho thus Avon a pOAverful position. 
The feeling of the upper satrapies Avas not faAmurable to Antigonus, Avhich Avas 

Seleucus’ advantage. The goA^ernors of those parts either Amluntarily sub- 
mitted or, as in Bactria, AA^ere forced into submission. Similarly to 

make the Macedonian poAver once more felt in India, Avhere it had been destroyed 
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since the establishment of a strong native empire by Tsehandragupta. Seleucus 
crossed the Indus to fight him, but concluded a peace on favourable terms for 
the Indian prince. In return for a tribute of five hundred elephants he confirmed 
Tsehandragupta in his former dominions, and a subsequent alliance by marriage 
established permanent friendly relations between both empires 

Seleucus had thus in a few years founded an empire and sufficiently strength- 
ened his power to be able to interfere vigorously in the affairs oE the West. 
Following the precedent of the other potentates, he placed the royal diadem 
on his head (30G b.c ). The advance of llenietrius Poliorcetes in Hellas, winch 
has been related in another place ( p. 134), and his pressure 011 Cassander 
induced the latter immediately to turn to Aiitigonus, in order to make his peace 
with him. Antigonus demanded complete submission, and thus une([ui vocally 
asserted his claims to the overlordslnp. Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, to 
whom Cassander communicated this answer, saw the common danger: all four 
kings concluded a new treaty of alliance and liegan tlie war against Antigonus. 
But only Lysimachus and Seleucus took acti\e ])art in it When the former 
marched across the Hellespont to Asia ]\Iinor, Seleucus vent to join linn with 
his army in Phrygia, and in conjunction with Lysimachus offered Antigonus 
battle at Ipsus (301 b.c ), vbere Antigonus was defeated and shun. 

The allies divided the spoils among theni'^elves. The chief share in it, as was 
fair, fell to the two actual eomiuerors: Lysimachus received northwestern Asia 
i\[inor (Caria, Lydia, Ionia, and Ilellespontine Phrygia), Seleucus had (frealer 
Phrygia and Syria. Ptolemy, who as a membei’ of tlie alliaiici^ against 
Antigonus had invaded Syria, but had again evacuated the land on the false 
news of a victory and further advance of Antigonus, was forced to waive his 
-claim on Syria, for the possession of winch he had long striven. The expedition 
of Demetrius Polioreetes, who had lost Macedonia, into Asia (286 b.c.'^ was 
without noteworthy influence on the affairs of Asia Minor, foi* he soon fell into 
the power of Seleucus and died a prisoner (282 m c.). But once again Seleucus 
had to talce the field. Lysimachus had caused his son and successor, Agathocles, 
to be killed on the malieious accusation of his wife, Arsinoe, and her brother, 
Ptolemy Ceranniis, who had fled from Egypt to l\racef onia, because his younger 
brotlK'i* had lieen appointed successor. Lysandra, widow of Agatlioeles, fed 
with her children to Heleucus in Syria . thither also resorted Ceraunus. who no 
longer felt himself secure in Macedonia, and another son of Lysimachiis, by 
name Alexander. Sehmeus received tliem all with friendly liospitality. Tliis was 
the cause of the war Avhich liroke out in 281 b.c. between Lysimachus and 
Seleucus. They met at C^orupedium. Lysimachus lost the bailie and was killed, 
and Selenciis entered on his inheritance in Asia ]\linor and Europe 

Seleucus appointed his son Antioehus, who had for a long time administered 
the upper satrapies, regent of Asia, desiring himself to reside in Macedonia, in 
order to end his days in the land of his birth, while he intended Thrace for the 
children of the murdere<l Agathocles. He had already landed in Europe when 
the dagger of Cerauiins, the very man who had shortly before fled to him, 
beseeching help, struck the unsuspecting old king (281 b.c.). The murderer 
made himself master of Macedonia and Thrace. 

In a long life Seleucus had, indeed, learnt the uncertainly of all things, but 
tow'ards the end had enjoyed permanent prosperity and had attained greatness. 
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Shortly before he died the greater part of Alexander s empire was in his hands. 
But he was not merely a fortunate conqueror, who forced large tracts of land 
to his oivn rule, and might with justice style himself Nicator Conqueror 
but he resembled Alexander the Great in having done all that lay in his power 
to disseminate Hellenic culture, while he promoted trade and traffic in his own 
dominions and opened new sources of prosperity. He continued on a magnificent 
scale the policy of colonisation commenced by Alexander. The founding of 
seventy-five towns is ascribed to him, including Seleucia on the Tigris, which, 
rapidly flourishing, contained soon after the Christian era six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, Antioch on the Orontes, which flourished even in later antiquity; 
Seleucia Pieria, the port of Antioch, Seleucia on the Calycadniis in Cilicia; 
Laodicea on Lebanon, and Apainea on the Orontes. In the East also numerous 
towns were founded, as Hecatompylus and Europus in the vicinity of the Cas- 
pian gates on the great road from AA^est to East. These towns were organised 
on a Greek model, had a senate and a popular assembly, were endowed with 
magnificent temples and shrines, and soon became centres of culture and growing 
prosperity. 

AATien Seleucus I., Nicator, died, the empire established by him had attained 
its greatest expansion. The power of the Seleucida} (the name usually given in 
honour of its creator and founder to the dynasty which, through Seieucus, be- 
came lords of these dominions) stretched then from the Bosphorus and the* 
western coast of Asia Minor to the Indus and from Syria to the Jaxartes and 
Pamir, Those who wish to designate the empire of Seleucus no longer by the 
reigning dynasty, but by a geographical term, are accustomed to call it, in 
accordance with the true position and the real fulcrum of the power of its rulers, 
the Syrian empire ; this designation is, indeed, less appropriate for the period 
of Seleucus and his immediate successors than for the later Seleucidge. 

But while the two other great empires which had arisen from the monarchy 
of Alexander after the wars of the Diadoehi, namely, Egypt and Macedonia, 
composed either a completely separate geographical unity (Egypt) or, at least, 
an ethnographically united aggregate (Macedonia), the Syrian empire was a 
conglomeration of different countries, inhabited by the most heterogeneous 
nations. In this lay its weakness. Seleucus at first resided in Babylon, at about 
the centre of his empire. He afterwards removed his residence to Antioch on 
the Orontes, that is to say, almost to the western border. This shifting of the 
centre of gravity of the empire from its central point to the circumference was 
cleaily due to the fact that Seleucus had entrusted his son Antiochus with the 
administration of the upper satrapies; but Antioch remained the capital even 
after his death. The choice of the royal residence was a very important matter 
foi the empire, which, badly defined and devoid of natural coherence in all 
respects, as it was, found its ideal unity only in the person of its monarch. 
Although the Seleucidie obviously did not renounce any claim on the Eastern 
satrapies by this arrangement, these became, in fact, far removed from the heart 
of the empire and withdrew more and more from the influence of the central 
authority. 

The fli^t successor^ of Seleucus was his son Antiochus, surnamed Soter, who^ 
even in Ms father's lifetime had administered as co-regent the countries lying 
east of the Euphrates. He had taken to wife Laodice,’ daughter of Demetrius 
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Poliorcetes. Laodice was originally married to his father, hiit had been volun- 
tarily surrendered by the latter to the son, wdio was w^asting away wnth love for 
her, an occurrence which soon became a fertile subject for the Clreek writers of 
romances. He followed his father’s example and nominated his two sons as 
co-regents; first the elder, Seleucus, and after his murder, the younger, Anti- 
ochus. 

The history of the next two generations, which are taken up by the reigns 
of Antiochus I., Soter (281-261), Antiochus II., Theos (261-246), and Seleucus 
II., Callinicus (246-226), is marked by the relations of Syria to Egypt and by 
the wars which the Seleueidie had to w^age with the neighbour stale. The position 
of Syria as regards the states of Asia Minor was not less important. In addition, 
there was the defection of the countries on the Oxus and Jaxartes, foi- now began 
the subjugation of the important province of Parthia by the neighbouring 
inhabitants of the steppes and the formation of a new empire, the Parthian. 

Complications with Egyjit began directly aft(‘r Hie death of Seleucus. The 
first (question at issue was that of the possession of PlKcnicia and (Aele-Syrui. 
eountries to which Ptolemy Soter laid claim on the ground that he had comiuered 
them in 318 b.(\, had lost them through Antigonus, but had demandiHl them once 
more on the occasion of the last alliance of the kings against Antigonus as a jirize 
of victory for his share in the war. Since, however, the liattle at Ipsus had lieeii 
fought without Ptolemy's assistance, Syria had been granted to Seleucus in th(i 
distribution. For this reason Ptolemy's son and successor, Ptolemy Philadelphiis, 
soon after the death of Seleucus began the first Syrian AVar. know little of its 
course. Philadelphus conciuered Ceele-Syria, the southern part of Syria, and 
by means of his fleet brought strips of the coast of Asia Minor under his rule, 
so that Egypt firmly established herself on the coasts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lyeia, Caria, and Ionia. 

But besides the Lagida\ other foes to the Seleucida^ had arisen in Asia jMinor. 
In the northwestern corner, between the rivers Rhyndacus and Parthenius, in 
the district watered by the lower Sangarius, lay Bitiiynia, which had been able 
under native princes to preserve its independence throughout the whole of the 
period of the Diadochi. Even the attempt made by Antiochus immediately after 
his accession to subdue Bitiiynia had failed. To the southwest of it, in the 
valley of the Caieus, lay Pergamus, a strong fortress, the commander of which, 
Philetferus, revolted from his new masters, the Seleucidin, after Lysimachus' 
death, and, being ampl}’ provided with funds, wus able skilfully to lay the 
foundations of an important empire (ef. above, p. 62). In addition, tht‘ Galatians 
had come into Asia Aliiior as a new ]M>wer. They had been invited in 
277 B.c. by Xicomedes of Bitiiynia to come over from Thrace, and had remained 
here. They occupied the country on the upper Sangarius and middle Halys, 
and as far as political influence went greatly contxubuted to the disintegration 
of Asia Alinor. Against them also Antiochus had to fight to protect his territory. 
It is recorded that he defeated the Galatians. This victory indisputably helped 
to confine them to the district called Galatia after them, but it did not effect 
their subjugation. Antiochus wus still more unlucky in the war against Eumenes 
of Pergamns, in which he was defeated at Sardis (ef. p. 63). Soon afterwards 
he died (261 b.c.). 

His son and successor, Antiochus IL, surnamed Theos (261-246 b.c.), was 
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not ill a position to alter the state of affairs in Asia Minor and to win back the 
districts torn from his kingdom. AYitli Egypt he waged the Second Syrian War. 
AA^e know nothing more of it than that its objects, the recovery of Coele-Syria 
and the driving out the Egyptians from the coast of Asia Minor, were not 
realised. The status quo ivas recognised in the siibseciuent peace; and to seal 
and confirm it, Ptolemy Philadelphns gave his daughter Berenice to Antiochus 
in marriage. Antiochus’ first wife, Laodice, who was disgraced and divorced 
for the sake of the Egyptian princess, in revenge poisoned her husband and 
instigated her eldest son, the new king, Seleucus II., surnamed Callinicus, to 
the murder of his stepmother. To avenge this crime, Ptolemy Euergetes, who 
in 246 B c. had followed Philadelphns on the Egyptian throne, began the Third 
Syrian A\^ar. AVhile Euergetes marched to Syria at the head of his troops his 
fleet sailed from Cyprus to Cilicia, wliere many Seleiicid officials, as well as 
many Cilician towns, voluntarily joined the Egyptians; the officials, devoted 
to their old lord, had to fly, and the towns ^dio favoured him were besieged. 
The fleet then sailed for North Syria. Seleucia, the important coast town, and 
later Antiocheia, the capital, wdiieh lies a short distance from it, were occupied. 
Euergetes himself crossed the Euphrates with an army, made himself master of 
the upper satrapies, and brought back the treasures and relics which the Persians 
had in earlier times carried off from the Egyptians In spite of such astounding 
successes, the Egyptian king suddenly concluded peace, because, it was said, 
uproar and revolt in his own country summoned him back. Seleucia and the 
Cilician coast remained in the Egyptian power: with this exception, Ptolemy 
abandoned all the conquered provinces. 

The reign of Seleucus II Avas extremely stormy and disturbed; but the 
records are very fragmentary, and the isolated facts that have been handed 
down lack internal coherence. His brother Antiochus, surnamed Hierax, dis- 
puted with him the dominion over Asia Alinor fcf. above, p. 63 ct seq.) and rose 
against him, relying on the independent states of the Bithynians, Cappadocians, 
and Galatians. But in the -war of the two brothers against each other and in 
that with Attains, prince of Pergamus, who conquered and routed Hierax, the 
country as far as the Taurus was lost to the Seleucidce. Hierax w^as murdered 
in his flight bj^ robbers (circa 227 b.c.). 

Even in the East the dominion of the Seleucidee fared badly. In the time 
of Antiochus Theos, the Baetrian governor, Diodotus, had revolted. He pro- 
claimed himself King of Baetria, and was recognised in Sogdiana and Alargiana 
('2r50 B.C.). About the same time the brothers Arsaces and Tiridates, chiefs of 
the nomadic tribe of the Patmi, wdiose pasturing-grounds were on Baetrian 
territory, had moved further AA^est and had occupied the Seleucid territory of 
Astabene. xArsaces -was immediately proclaimed king there. Thence they in- 
vaded Parthia and, after defeating the governor, made themselves masters of 
the country. The attempt of Seleucus Callinicus to expel Arsaces failed, and 
the Parthian empire of the ArsacidaB became established more firmly (it only 
disappeared in 226 a.d., after a duration of 480 years). 

A\hen Callinicus died (226 b.c.), the Seleucid empire comprised only north- 
ern Syria (without the important seaport Seleucia Pieria), Cilicia, with the 
exception of the coast, and the land eastward from the Euphrates as far as 
Media, Susiana, and Persia, Asia Minor this side of the Taurus and all the land 
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east of Media was in the hands of the enemy. Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, for 
which battles had so often been fought, belonged, now, as formerly, to the 
Egyptians. 

Seleiiciis III., snrnained Soter, eldest son of Calliniciis, reigned only a short 
time (226-223 b.c.). He was assassinated Avhile on a campaign over the Taurus 
against Attains of Pergamus. He was followed by his brother, Antiochus HI 
(223-187 B.c.)j aged twenty, to whom the surname Megas, or the Great, has been 
given. At first he was a pliant tool in the hand of his first minister, Hermeas, 
an intriguing Canan. The settlement of affairs in Asia Minor, ivliere after 
227, as ive have seen, Attains had extended his territory up to the Taurus, and, 
above all, the war with Pergamus was entrusted by him to his (‘ousin, Achnnis. 
He himself planned a war against Egypt, in order to bring once for all under 
his power the long-disputed Coele-Syria. xVnd in this plan he still held firmly to 
the counsel of Hermeas. wdien in 222 b.c. news was lu'ought him of the revolt 
of the Median satrap, Molon, and his brother, Alexander, who governed Persia. 
There was, it is true, no lack of voices among the companions of the king 
advising him to march in person against IMolon, but they wej*e disregarded. 
Antiochus himself only marched out when ]\lolon had eompiered smeral of 
his generals, placed the diadem on his head, and, starting from Apolloniatis 
after the capture of Seleucia on the Tigris, had actually takiTi Babylonia. In 
220 B.c. Antiochus crossed the Tigris and pushed into Apolloniatis, in order to 
cut off his enemy's retreat into IMedia. A battle was fought, j\lolon was defeated, 
and died hy his OAvn hand. As a warning example his corpse was crucified and 
displayed on the highest point of the Zagrus Mountains, over which the road 
from the “West into Media led. Antiochus settled affairs with leniency and 
moderation. Seleucia alone was severel}” punished. He then invaded Atropateue. 
Here the prince, Artabazanes, who had taken Molon \s side, was terrified hy the 
sudden invasion, and made a treaty favourable to Antiochus. Hermeas, the 
powerful minister, was murdered at the instigation of some friends of Antiochus. 

Antiochus on his i*eturn to Syria began extensive preparations for the 
Egyptian AVar. The campaign of the year 219 b c. opened favourably. Seleucia 
Pieria, the port of Antioch, which had been Egyptian since Ptolemy Euergetes, 
was taken. The Egyptian governor of Coele-Syria, Theodotus, an HHolian, 
w'ent over to Antiochus and delivered up the seaports of Ptoleniais and Tyre. 
Other towns also surrendered to him. But what was universally expected did 
not happen. Instead of attacking Egypt, which was ill-prepared for war, the 
king marched hack from the Phoenician coast to Seleucia. Now began negotia- 
tions by Ptolemy's ministers, Agathoeles and Sftsibius, while they were busily 
arming; and in the winter of 219-218 the conclusion of a four mouths^ truce 
was actually obtained. In the summer of 218 Antiochus was again in Coele- 
Syria, and defeated the Egyptians; but when Ptolemy in 217, after mighty 
preparations, took the field in person, he was beaten at Raphia on the borders 
of Syria and Egypt and was forced to relinquish the conquered districts. 
Ptolemy made uo further use of his victory. 

Meantime, in Asia Minor, Aclmis had, it is true, again forced the Perga- 
nienes back, hut had revolted from Antiochus and had been proclaimed king. 
Antiochus took up the war with A chains. In 216 he marched over the Taurus, 
and in a number of successful engagements forced the enemy back to Sardis. 
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After a siege of two years he took the town by a strategem. The citadel, where 
Achaans was, still held out until a Cretan delivered Achieus into the hands of 
Antioclius, who caused him to be executed. In this way all the portion of Asia 
Minor which Attains had taken away from the Seleuciclae, was won back. 

There now followed a series of successful operations. In 209 b.c. Antiochus 
undertook a campaign of several years’ duration in the East. He first invaded 
the territory of the Parthians, where the Arsacid dynasty was compelled to 
recognise the supremacy of Syria. He then marched to Bactna: Euthydemus 
encountered him on the Areius, but had to retreat after a gallant fight. Bactna, 
the capital was besieged; and Euthydemus, reduced to great straits, threatened 
to call the nomads into the country and to give up Greek civilisation to their 
mercy. The Seleueid,w’hose house had disseminated Greek culture everywhere, did 
not refuse to listen to such arguments. On the conclusion of peace Eutliydemus 
was confirmed in his royal title, and xVntiochus’ daughter was betrothed to his 
son Demetrius, m return for which the Bactrian war elephants had to be given 
over and the Syrian army supported. The x^arties then concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance (20G b.c.). Antiochus now went over the Hindu- Kusch 
into the valley of Gabul and renewed wdth the Indian king, S , the 

friendship which Seleucus Nicator had formed with Tschandragupta. Subha- 
gasena also gave him elephants and furnished his army with provisions. He 
commenced his return through Arachosia and Drangiana and wintered in 
Carmania. From there he made a digression towards the opposite Arabian coast 
to the rich trading nation of the Gerrhm. In return for confirming their inde- 
pendence he was presented with 500 talents of silver, 1000 talents of incense, 
and 200 talents of niyrrh-oil. Thence the king returned to Seleucia. This 
campaign brought the Seleucid name once more into honour in the East and 
won for the king among his contemporaries the surname of the Great.” 

In the meanwhile, the young Ptolemy Epiphanes had come to the throne in 
Egypt (205 B.C.). The kings Antiochus of Syria and Philip of Macedonia 
concluded, therefore, a treaty with the avowed object of seizing the Egyptian 
possessions and of dmding them among themselves. Philip crossed into Asia 
Minor, but was there entangled in a wTir with Pergamus, Khodes, and lastly 
with Rome herself. Antiochus sought to realise his former intentions against 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. The diplomatic interference of Rome in favour of 
her ward, Epiphanes, wms not able to check the king in his successfully com- 
menced project of subjugating Coele-Syria; and it -was completed by the defeat 
of the Egyptians under Scopas on Mount Paneum near the sources of the Jordan 
(198 B.C.). Coele-Syria and ‘^Phoenicia thus became once more Syrian. As 
Antiochus wished to have a free hand for Asia Minor and Europe, he concluded 
peace with Egypt and sealed it by the betrothal of his daughter Cleopatra to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. His ally, Philip, had been compelled to relinquish the 
conquest of Asia Minor. The ^var with Rome took a course unfavourable for 
Philip. Vigorous support by Antiochus would have, perhaps, given another aspect 
to ahairs, but the Seleucid clearly did not contemx^late that. As Philip had 
retired from Asia Minor, he considered it a favourable opportunity to reconquer 
there wdiat had once belonged to his forefathers. In 197 b.c. he began the 
campaign of conquest in Asia Minor with a strong army and a fleet. In the 
peace Philip had ceded to Rome the towns taken by him in Asia Minor, and 
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Kome had left them free. This incensed Antioehns, but did not disturb him 
in the execution of his plans. In 196 he crossed over to Europe, occupied 
the Chersonese, rebuilt L^Lsiniacha, made this town his arsenal, and set about 
the conquest of Thrace, as if all belonged to him, which his great ancestor, 
Nicator, would have ruled if he had not been suddenly murdered. 

At Lysimacha a Eoman embassy asked him to leave the Greek towns of 
Thrace and Asia free, and not to rob the king of Egypt. To this he answered 
that he was availing himself of his right in what he was doing, and that the 
Egyptian king did not complain of him. On the contrary, he was his ally, and 
would soon be connected with him by the closest bonds of relationship. Strained 
relations wdth Home were thus produced, and these were intensified when Anti- 
ochus hospitably received Hannibal, Eomc’s greatest foe. But Hannibal’s plans 
to attack Rome in Italy itself found no approval, and were not earned out. 
After further diplomatic negotiations, war with Rome finall}" broke out, when 
Antiochus at the instigation of the ^Etolians crossed to Greece (192 b.c.) and 
now began to subdue Hellenic towns and provinces. But to meet Rome on tlie 
field of battle, xVntiochus had absolutely insufficient forces: he had landed with 
ten thousand infantry and five hundred cavalry. He attempted to bar the 
advance of the Roman army at Thermopylie, l)ut was eluded and defeated. 
With few followers he fled to Asia Minor (191 b.c.). The Syrian fleet also had 
been defeated at sea: first in 191 by C. Livius at Corycus (between Chios and 
Ephesus), then in 190 by .Emilins at Myonnesus. The king's consternation at 
this reverse was so great that he evacuated Lysimacha, his fortified and nnpor- 
tant arsenal on the Thracian coast, and thus left the road to the Hellespont free 
to Cornelius Scipio, the Roman general, who was advancing by the land route, 
and rendered his crossing possible The decisive battle took place at Magnesia on 
Mount Sipylus: Antiochus was eompletel}^ defeated (190 b.c.). By tlie terms 
of the peace he had to cede Asia Minor as far as the Taurus, to surrender his 
elephants and his fleet, except ten ships, and to pay a war indemnity of 15,000 
Euboeie talents (£4,800,000), of -which 3000 were to be paid at once and 12,000 
in the course of the next t^velve years. The effect of this disaster w-as apparent 
elsewhere: both satraps of Armenia revolted and founded independent king- 
doms : Artaxias in the North (valley of the Araxes) -^vith Artaxata, and Zariadres 
in the South (Sophene on the Tigris). Soon afterwards Antiochus was killed 
by the Elym^i on an expedition to the East, -where he wished to plunder the 
temple of Belus, in order to fill his empty coffers (187 b.c.). 


B, The Disruption and Fall op the Empire (prom Seleucus IV., Surnamed 
Philopator, to Antiochus XIII.) 

Antiochus was succeeded by his sons, Seleucus IV., surnamed Philopator 
(187-175 B.C.), and Antiochus IV., surnamed Epiphanes (175-164 b.c.). Seleucus, 
■who reigned in difficult cii'cumstances and had to struggle with the financial 
distress caused by the payments to Rome, was murdered by his minister, Helio- 
dorus. The latter attempted to usurp the throne, but could not hold it. Antio- 
chus came to the throne, supported by Pergamus. Demetrius, son of the mur- 
dered Seleucus, the infant heir to the crown, lived as a hostage at Rome^ whither 
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he had been sent by his father in place of Antiochus shortly before the latter’s 
death. Antiochus IV. Epiphanes was immediately entangled in a war with 
Egypt, of the causes of AThich we have no exact information. His sister Cleopatra 
had married Ptolemy Epiphanes (193 b.c.) and had received as a bridal gift 
the assignment of the taxes from several towns in Ccele-Syria. In 181 Epiphanes 
of Egypt was murdered, and Cleopatra, who had undertaken the guardianship 
of Ptolemy Philometor, died in 173 ; and disputes arose over the dowry of 
Cleopatra. The Egyptians claimed the aforesaid towns, from which money had 
flowed into the coffers of Cleopatra, and demanded the continuance of the pay- 
ments even after the death of the queen : Antiochus did not concede that, since 
the Syrian claim of supremacy had never been relinquished there. In short, war 
lesulted A victory at Pelusium delivered this important town into the hands 
of Antiochus and made his road to Egypt open. The king, Ptolemy Philometor, 
i ell into the power of the enemy , and at the wish of the people his brother 
Physcon undertook the government m Egypt. Epiphanes was repulsed, but kept 
Pelusium. Philometor having regained his freedom, came to an agreement ivitli 
his brother Epiphanes now attacked Egypt afresh and besieged Alexandria. 

C. Popillius Lamas appeared in the camp of the king there with an order 
from the Roman senate, in which Antiochus was summoned to leave Egypt at 
once. AVhen Antiochus asked time for reflection. Lamas drew a circle wnth his 
stick in the sand round the king and said, ‘ ‘ Before thou steppest out of this ’ 
circle, tell me what report I shall take to the senate. ’ ’ The king declared himself 
ready to fulfil the wishes of the senate He marched out of Egypt and gave 
up Pelusium, but kept Ccele-Syria and Plicemcia (168 b.o.). The peremptory 
command of Rome had been enough to destroy Epiphanes’ prospect of conquer- 
ing; Egypt. Not strong enough to wage a wmr with Rome, and enlightened by the 
calamitous issue of his father’s struggle, he was compelled to recognise the 
foreign power and submit himself to it: in the course of a generation, then, 
Syria had sunk from the position of a world power wdiieh it held under Antiochus 
III. Henceforward it never attained a similar place in the political system of the 
world. The influence of Rome now was prominent in many ways even in the 
internal affairs of Syria. 

V e have just related that Armenia and Sophene had formed themselves into 
independent kingdoms under their own monarchs. The next campaign of 
Epiphanes was clireeted against Armenia (166 b.c.). He penetrated far into 
the land, took King Artaxias prisoner, but replaced him in his kingdom, just as 
once his father, notwuthstanding successful campaigns, had in the end recognised 
the Kings of Parthia and Baetria. Armenia must certainly at this time have 
recognised the supremacy of Syria, but it did not again become a Sj'rian prov- 
ince. Prom Armenia, Epiphanes turned to the Persian Gulf, -where he rebuilt 
a -town founded by Alexander at the mouth of the Tigris, which had fallen to 
ruins, and called it Antioch. Alexander had formerly restored the Babylonian 
canal system here, by means of which the devastating effects of the floods of the 
Tigris and Eulams were obviated and excellent means provided for the sufficient 
irrigation of the land. Epiphanes did the same when he found everything 
neglected and ruined. The new Antioch at the mouth of the Tigris having been 
again destroyed by the floods, was rebuilt afresh by the satrap, Hyspaosines, 
secured by strong dams, and called Charax. It soon afterwards became al. 
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flourishing commercial town and capital of a small kingdom. On the way to 
Persia to suppress a revolt, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes died at Taba 3 (164 b.c.) 
of consumption. When he rebuilt Antioch and restored the canal system of 
Babylonia, Epiphanes followed the good old tradition of his house, to pay atten- 
tion to the promotion and dissemination of civilisation; and he was impelled 
by the same thoughts, and was equally desirous of securing the victory of Hellenic 
culture and of his own belief in the Olympian Zeus as opposed to the system of 
the East, when he interfered m the affairs of the Jews. This attack has brought 
hatred and contempt on him in no scant measure. In modern limes an impaj*tial 
and fairer judgment of his policy has at length taken the place of that condemna- 
tion. But the narrative of the events themselves, the measures of Epiphanes in 
Jerusalem, as well as the consequent rising of the Jews under the Maccabees, will 
appear in a more proper jilace later (Vol. III.). 

After the short reign of Antiochus V. Eupator (164-162), Demetrius I. Sotei* 
came to the throne (162-150 b.c.), the son of Seleucus IV., who was living ni 
Pome as a hostage when his father was murdered and Ins uncle, E])iphanes, 
became king. From the outset he had to contend with the hati*ed of Koine, 
Timarchus, satrap of Media, renewed the attempt of Melon, revolted from 
Demetrius, and with the consent of the Roman senate assumed the diadem. In 
alliance with Artaxias of Armenia he soon subdued the neighbouring lands and 
became master of Babylonia. But when Denulrius took the field against him, 
ho was defeated and slain (160 b.c.). Thus ]\Iedia and Babylonia were again 
saved; and the grateful Bahjdonians, who hated Timarcluis, gave to Demetrnis 
the splendid and honourable title of Soter, the Saviour.” 

But Rome created fresh difficulties for him and effected an alliance of llu‘ 
neighbouring countries against him, in accordance 'with which a certain AUlx- 
ander Balas, who was uivmi out to be the son of Antioehns Epiphanes and set up 
as a rival king, invaded Syria. Demetrius fell in the war against liim (150 b c.). 
The new king, who styled himself Alexander Theopator Euergetes, was totally 
incapable. Ptolemy Plnlometor of Egyxff, '^vho had joined in supporting him, 
now put forward Demetrius, son of Demetrius I., against him. After long 
struggles, in which Alexander was worsted, Demetrius IT. became king (145 b.c.) 
But against him also a certain Diodotus rose as a rival under the nanr^ 
of Tryphon, and succeeded in driving Demetrius out of the greater part 
of Syria. The effect of these calamitous civil wars was soon apparent. TTie rich 
and fertile provinces of Media and Babylonia, which had just been won back 
by Demetrius I., were now lost and passed into the power of the Parthians. 
Seleucia on the Tigris, the proud creation of the iirst Seleucidag was taken by the 
Parthians. The inhabitants of these districts, which had hailed Demetrius I. as 
saviour when ho liberated them from the yoke of Timarchus, did, indeed, call 
in his sou, but Demetrius II. was defeated by the Parthians and taken prisoner 
(138 B.C.). 

His brother, Antiochus VII. Sidetes, Avho took his place in Syria, succeeded 
in ending the civil dissensions, after removing Tryphon, and in re-establishing 
the royal power. In 130 B.c. he iiiukmtook a campaign against the Parthians. 
The latter, being defeated on the Lyeus, now released his brother Demetrius 
from captivity, probably in the hope that he would begin afresh the civil \var 
and thus draw off Antiochus fi^om Parlhia. But before that happened the 
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Partliians once more confronted Antiochus, and tins time lie was defeated and 
slain (129 b.c.). Henceforth the dominion of the Seleiicidai was limited to the 
countries west of the Euphrates. "When Demetrius, after nine years of captivity 
among the Partliians, returned to his home, he found his land in mourning for 
the death of Antiochus and the loss of his army. Nevertheless, he began a war 
immediately with Egypt, just as if his own and his brother’s campaign against 
the Partliians had had a glorious ending. The Syrian towns, especially the 
capital, Antioch, and Apamea, revolted; and Ptolemy of Egypt set u|) against 
him in Syria the son of a merchant, ivho received the name of Alexander and 
was jiassed oif for an adopted son of the fallen Antiochus. Alexander, who, 
apart from this, found a great advantage in the strong aversion of the Syrian 
towns for Demetrius, knew how to use adroitly the arrival of Antiochus’ corpse. 
His eagerness for an appropriate and honourable burial of the body, as well as 
the mourning robes he disjilayed and the tears he copiously shed, won for him 
the hearts of the inhabitants. He succeeded in defeating Demetrius, although 
the latter was amply supiilied with means by his mother-in-law, Cleopatra, vho 
had fled to him from Egypt. After liis defeat, Demetrius went to Tyre and was 
killed there as he disembarked from his ship (125 b.c.). 

Demetrius II. had two sons by Ins marriage with Cleopatra. Of these, 
Seieueus was killed by his own mother soon after the father’s death, because he 
had assumed the diadem witliout her consent: the other, however, mounted the 
throne. A disturbed reign was the lot of Antiochus VIII. Grypus Long 
Nose ”), as it had been that of his father. The rival king, Alexander (Zabinas), 
rendered presumptuous by success, thought that he could dispense with his 
patron, Ptolemy of Egypt, and exercise his dominion independently of him. 
This led to a breach between Ptolemy and Alexander and to closer relations 
between the Egyptian and Grypus, in consequence of which the latter received 
not only ample assistance from Egypt, but also the hand of the Egyptian prin- 
cess, Tryphoma. This open heli3 from Egypt brought many Syrian towns to the 
side of Grypus, who thus, being supported on all sides, could confront his rival. 
Alexander was worsted in the battle . a fugitive and without funds, he arrived 
at Antioch and there robbed the temple of Zeus, first of the golden statue of 
Nike and then of the figure of Zeus himself, likewise in gold. By so doing he 
stirred up the people so much against him that he had to fly. Seized by robbers, 
he w^as brought to Grypus and killed. 

Thus Grypus w^as lord and ruler of his father’s realm. The intention of his 
detestable mother, Cleopatra, wiio wished now to kill Grypus, in order to reign 
alone, w^as frustrated. The son compelled his mother herself to drain the cup 
of poison presented to him. Grypus did not long enjoy the sole rule. PTis 
stepbrother, Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus, opposed him. The war between the 
brothers led eventually to a partition of the realm. Grypus obtained Syria 
proper and Cilicia, Cyzicenus had Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. In the year 96 
B.c. Grypus was murdered. His son, Seieueus VI., repulsed, indeed, the attack 
of Cyzieeiuis, hut had to fight with his four brothers. In Coele-Syria and Phoeni- 
cia, after the death of Cyzicenus, his son, Antiochus X. Eusebes, the Pious,” 
reigned. He married — an event which throw^s light on the morality of family 
relations at that time — his own mother, Cleopatra Selene, who had been the 
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wife of Grypus, then of Cyzieenus, after having been previously wedded to 
Ptolemy Lathyrus of Egypt. 

A greatly dimimsiied empire, torn by fraternal wars and civil dissension, 
divided between two lines of princes and a royal house, whose history teemed 
with murder and horrors of every kind — that is the iinedAying picture ot the 
conditions of the Seleucid dynasty about 100 b.c. There was no longer any 
thought of accomplishing the great task pointed out by Seleucus, that of making 
, the powerful empire into a state which should spread the blessings of civilisation 
and should hnd its most honourable work in the dissemination of irellenisiu. 
Antiochus TII. had ultimately given back to the empire for a brief moment the 
position which it had lield under the first Seleueida*, although none oC the suc- 
cessors had ruled an empire as Avide as that which Seleucus had be(iueathed to 
them. Antiochus Epiphanes and Antiochus Sidetes strove earnestly to re- 
establish the former power, but all that they created or founded soon fell to 
pieces again. Under their successors the empire was abandoned to the intluenei^ 
of the neighbouring powers. The intervention of Pome or Egypt in Syrian 
affairs proved too often fateful and calamitous to the house of the SeleucidaL 

In this helpless condition of the empire King Tigraiies of Armenia (see 
Fig 4 of plate facing p. 134) wns able to conquer first Syria proper (83 b.c. ) and 
then the greater part of Phmnicia with Ptoleniais (74 b.c.). The Roman, 
Lucullus, prepared the death blow to lus supremacy in these regions. The new 
king, Antiochus XIII,, the son of Antiochus Euselies and of the repeatedly 
married Cleopatra Selene, w^as soon murdered. Shortly after, in the year 64 
B.C., Pompey, wiio had eomiuered Llilhradatcs of Pontus, appeared in Syria and 
put an end to the Seleucid rule. Henceforth Syria is a Roman province. The 
land ceases to have any history of its oivn. Us destinies depend on Rome. 
Roman legions compose the garrisons and guard the frontiers towards the East. 
Syria flourished under the strong arm of the Roman emperors, the towms and 
communities created by the Seleueidm prospered, as did the old towms on the 
Phoenician coast, and became seats of vigorous and extensive manufacturing 
activity and of busy trade. Rome carefully continued all that the Seleucidie 
had accomplished by the extension of Hellenic culture. Districts w^ere then 
prosperous and thickly inhabited wdiere nothing remains to-day, except ruins 
in a dismal, deserted country. The rule over the land passed from the Romans 
to the Byzantines, and from them to the xlrabs (cf. Vols. Ill, and V.). 

C. The Gr^eco-Bactrian Empire 

(a) Physical Characteristics and Earliest History of Bacfnh.— North of 
the Hindu-Kusch, WTst of the Pamirs, and east of Iran there stretches, towards 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral a wnde region, which in its southern 
and w^esterii parts is crossed by mountain ranges, but otherwdse consists of 
steppes and deserts, broken only by large, fertile oases. Twm streams, the 
Oxus (Amu-darja) and the Jaxartes (Sir-darja), flow^ through this region In 
antiquity the country on the upper course of the Oxus wnis called Bactria, on 
which Sogdiana bordered in the direction of the Jaxartes, towmrds the north, 
while the country on the lower courses of these tw^o rivers, which stretched to 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral, Avas usually called Chorasmia, 
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As this desert in the North is connected with the South Kussian steppe, we 
find in old times here, as in Russia, among the inhabitants, nations of the Iranic 
stock, which are usually comprised under the general name of Scythians (cf. 
above, p. 73). The dilferent nature of these wide regions produced a different 
method of life among these Iranic nations. While the inhabitants of the high- 
lands and the great fertile and well-watered oases, which are scattered over the 
desert, Avere settled and were occupied m agriculture, the raising of vegetables, 
and cattle-breeding, the nomadic Scythians, like the Turcomans of to-day, 
roamed over the deserts with their herds and all their belongings, continually 
looking for new and fresh x^astures, but always inclined to make predatory 
attacks on the iiermanent settlements. A natural contrast was thus formed 
between the nomads, on the one hand, and the settled inhabitants of the fruitful 
oases and of the highlands, on the other, and, therefore, there existed among the 
latter, who had always to be ready to repel the attacks of the nomads, a military 
nobility capable of bearing arms, from whose midst, as in Bactna and elsewhere, 
arose the hereditary iirmeely and kingly power. These military nobles were at 
the same time landowners, since the mass of the peasants were dependent on 
them. 

The Bactrian kingdom, the rulers of wdiich are said to have fought for many 
centuries against the Turanians (i.e. against the nomads) and to have won great 
victories, was of immense antiquity. But the kings m the accounts handed down 
are mere mythical figures. The wars against the Turanians are taken from the 
legends of the AVar of the Gods of Light against the Demons, and similarly the 
wars have given rise to legends about the gods. For this reason it is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to write a history of the more ancient period. 

(6) Bactrla under Hellenistic Influence , — The Bactrian kings ended when 
Cyrus on his great expedition to the East subdued Bactna and gave the adminis- 
tration of the land to his brother, Bardija. Under Darius Hysdaspes, Bactria be- 
longed to the twelfth Persian circuit for purposes of taxation, and paid annually 
360 talents. The Chorasmians, who tvere also subjugated by Cyrus and Sogdians, 
belonged to the sixteenth circuit and contributed 300 talents. 

The supremacy of Persia over the Iranic East w^as maintained until Alex- 
ander the Great, as heir of the Persian empire, which had been destroyed by him, 
subdued Bactna and Sogdiana. The wars fought by him here have been already 
related (cf. above, p. 122 ct scq.). Alexander endeavoured, by founding towns, 
eight of which are mentioned here (among them Alexandria Eschate on the 
Jaxartes, cf. above, p. 124), to ensure the obedience of the conquered country 
and to win it over to Greek civilisation. He settled Alacedonian and Greek 
soldiers here; and these, doubtless, -were joined soon by merchants and enter- 
prising persons of all sorts, since the country, through which of old the wares 
of India were brought to the Black Sea, promised rich profits. Now, when India 
also was open, and the Punjaub, at least, was attached to Alexander’s empire, 
trade and traffic would necessarily take new life and receive a great encourage- 
ment; to enterprising spirits — and of these there never was a lack in Greece 
and Asia Alinor — splendid prospects of gain ^vere presented. 

On the tidings of Alexander’s death, the Greeks settled by him in the military 
colonies (twenty thousand foot-soldiers and three thousand horsemen) marched 
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out, Wishing to force their way to their old home ; but, at the orders of the regent, 
Perdiccas, Pithon, governor of Media, went against them, defeated them 
through the treachery of one of their leaders, and his victorious troops put them 
and their generals to the sword, in order to seize their property. Notwithstanding 
this, the hlacedonian supremacy remained unshalcen here. In the distribution 
of satrapies at Triparadisus, Stasanor, from Soli in Cyprus, received Bactna 
and Sogdiana. 

When Seleucus became governor of Babylonia and founded round it a g]*eat 
empire for himself, Bactria and Sogdiana formed pjart of the em])ire. The iii'sl 
Seleucidie spared no precautions to secure these Eastern dominions. Alexandria 
Eschate was strengthened, and a new town, Antioch, founded in the same dis- 
trict. The fertile oasis, Margiana, was surrounded in its complete extent with 
a wall, and by this means protected from the raids of the nomads. An abandoiKMl 
town on the river Margus was also restored. The circumference of the lunv 
city, Antioch, measured seventy stadia. 

These countries remained provinces of the Seleueid empire until in the year 
250 B.c. the governor, Diodotus, revolted and caused himself to be proclaimed 
king. Margiana and Sogdiana belonged from the first to the new kingdom. 
The tunes had been peculiarly favourable for the revolt. The successors of 
Seleucus Nieator had been so occupied in Asia Minor and by the wars with 
Egypt that their attention had been completely diverted from the far East. 
Besides that, Antioehus Theos, under whom Diodotus made himself King of 
Bactria, was a weak man and, it is said, addicted to drink. Then came the time 
•of the %var between the brothers, Seleucus Callinicus and Antioehus Hierax, and 
the hard struggles of the former with Ptolemy Euergetes: Callinicus did not 
once succeed in wuesting Parthia back from the Arsacidae. The Bactiian empire 
w^as able, in the meanwhile, to strengthen itself. The treaty that Diodotus II , 
the son and successor of the first king, made with Tiridates of Parthia against 
Callinicus, shows that lioth rulers recognised their common clanger. Diodotus 
might enjoy his possession undisturbed so long as the Parthian empire lay 
between him and his former masters. 

But the dynasty of Diodotus was soon dethroned by a Greek from Magnesia 
in Asia Minor, named Euthydemns. When Antioehus III. had brought the 
Parthians at least to recognise the Seleucid supremacy, and marched against 
Bactria (208 b.c.), Eiithydemus ruled there. We have already related (p. 154; 
that this campaign ended with the I'erognition of Euthydemns as king, and with 
the betrothal of his son Demetrius to a Seleucid princess. Euthychmius, hard 
pressed by Antioehus and tinally besieged in Bactria, had made a deep impres- 
sion on the Seleucid by the threat of calling the nomads into the country and 
giving up Hellenic civilisation to their mercy. And to keep in check these very 
Sc3Thians (as all these Iranic nomads were comprehensively called), to protect 
civilisation from them, and to secure the trade from India to the Black Sea 
from their attacks, formed the chief duty of the Bactriaii empire. The threat 
of Euthydemns shows, on the one side, that he was aware of this duty; on the 
other side, the discontinuance b}^ Antioehus of the siege and his recognition of 
the Baetrian empire ])roves that ho, as his forefathers, fully admitted his obliga- 
tiops towards civilisation. Both parted as friends, united in an offensive and 
defensive alliance. 
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The same Demetrius, to whom Antioehus III. had betrothed his daughter 
while his father still lived, crossed the Hmdu-Kusch and extended the Baetrian 
rule as far as the Indus and the Punjaub. Alexander had conquered these 
districts and incorporated them into his empire; after his death the Indian 
prince, Tschandragupta, had founded a kingdom in the Ganges Valley, and by 
successful campaigns and wars had expanded it over the Indus as far as the 
Parapanisus. Thus the valley of Cabul and the Punjaub, which Alexander had 
once possessed, were w^on back to Hellenism. The old town of Sangala, hence- 
forth called Euthydemea, was made the capital of the Indian possessions. About 
the same time Arachosia (where the city of Denietrias, so called after Demetrius, 
was founded), and probably also Ana and Drangiana were made subject to 
the Bactnan sui)remacy. This is the period of Bactria’s greatest power. De- 
metrius succeeded his father, Euthydemiis, in the government, but was fated 
to see Eiicratidas successfully contest with him the rule. Eucratidas also fought 
against the tribes inhabiting Ana, Drangiana, Sogdiana, and Arachosia. We 
have no details about these internal wars, but only hear that the Parthians, under 
]\titliradates, at this time became masters of Aria (the country round the present 
Herat), and that Eucratidas on his return from India, which he had conquered 
in the war against Demetrius, was murdered by his son. 

But in addition to him there were other kings. The civil war had thus had 
ruinous consequences. Numerous royal names have been handed down to us 
on the coins, and the empire was clearly broken up into separate portions, the 
respective kings of which were at war with each other. But however little we 
are able to give with certainty the order of succession among the recorded kings, 
or the period of their reign, or the country where this or that king ruled, still 
it is very certain that this empire, w^eakened by intestine wars and manifold 
divisions, must have continually become more alienated from its chief task, 
namely, that of keeping the barbarians far from its frontiers and in protecting 
civilisation and culture from them. At any rate, these conditions greatly simpli- 
hed the conquest of Baetria by the barbarians. 

When about 140 b.c. the Yue-tshi, nomads akin to the Thibetans, driven by 
the Turkish people of the Hiungnu from their abodes, appeared on the Baetrian 
frontiers, in order to seek new homes for themselves there, they found no opposi- 
tion. The land as far as the Oxus fell to them. This sealed the fate of Greek 
culture north of the Hindu-Kusch. South of the Hindu-Kusch the Greeks 
maintained themselves a century longer. Among the numerous kings, handed 
down to us on coins, who seem to belong to this era and this country, only 
]\Ienander is known from other sources also. He extended his dominion over 
the Punjaub up to the middle course of the Ganges, but ruled also up to the 
mouth of the Indus and east of it in Syi’astene (the present Gujerati). He is 
said to have been a Buddhist, and was renowned for his justice. This Greek 
dominion in India was ended by Kieu-tsieu-Kio (Cadphises in the Greek legend 
on the coins), the prince of Kuschang, one of the five tribes into which the 
Yue-tshi were broken up. After he had united all these nomads into one aggre- 
gate, he conquered Cabul and Cophene south of the Hindu-Kusch. His son, 
Cadaplies, added India. This Scytho-Indian empire lasted to the end of the 
fourth eenlury a.d. 
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III 

THE RISE OF CHRISTIANITY AND ITS SPREAD IN 

THE EAST 

By PEOE. WILHELM WALTHEE 


1. THE BEGINNIx^GS OF CHRISTIANITY 

A . The Entrance of Christianity into the AVorld 

L and and sea enjoy tranquillity, and cities floiirisli in concord and 
peace. ’ ’ This was the boast of the famous inscription in honour of the 
^ Emperor Augustus in uhose reie^n He was born who was destined 
mightily to convulse not only the whole Roman world-empire, but the 
nations beyond its borders, and in the succession of centuries to stir new countries 
into commotion. I am the light of the world. Go hence into the whole world 
and make all nations my disciples T' This unexampled declaration and command, 
which Jesus gave his followers, had destroyed that concord.’^ 

How about the religious peace ’’ when Jesus declared, I am not come 
to bring peace, but the sword. For I am come to excite men 

An almost incalculable number of religions and cults were observed in the 
Roman empire. But, united under one emperor, the originally heterogeneous 
nations underwent a continuous process of blending. Before this, nationality 
and religion had stood and fallen together. As a member of this or that nation 
a man worshipped this or that god, for through religion xieople hud sought some 
sympathy of the divinity with the fortunes of the nation. Thus the disintegra- 
tion of nationalities was bound to lead to a disintegration of popular religions. 
The greater the increase in the number of cults flourishing in one and the same 
city, the more feebly must they flourish. At the same time the enlightenment 
which dawned in Greece spread victoriously everywhere. Educated men, at 
any rate, learnt to ridicule the old stories of the gods. Philosophical systems 
took with them the place of this religion; and as one contradicted the other, 
they could not bring absolute conviction, but steadily and completed under- 
mined the ancient belief. 

And yet sooner may a tovTi exist without houses and soil than a state 
without belief in the gods. This is the bond of the community, the pillar of all 
legislation.” (Plutarch.) But if the state cannot dispense with religion, then 
it is the duty of every membm" of the state to adhere to it. But how could it be 
possible to unite in one cult all men imbutTl with such different religious con- 
ceptions and, in addition, those that in reality despise all religion^ Well, there 
YOL IV— 11 
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is one power winch, can and must be sacred to all who enjoy the benefits of the 
state, namely, the state, personified in its supreme head, the emperor. Precisely 
because reverence for the heavenly powers vanishes, we find the highest power 
ascribed to the emperor. Thus the state religion becomes more and more a 
Ccesar cult, either because people submit to the cult which the Caesar demands 
as Font if cx Maximus, or because divine honours are paid to the Csesar himself. 
Boundless was the licentiousness into which many of these emperors let them- 
selves be swept, from the thought that their power w’as divine and absolutely 
unlimited. Ei’en the total violation of the sentiment of natural abhorrence,'’ 
innate in mankind in regard to sexual relations, attracted them, in order to show 
that all IS allowed them. Yet the considerations of the state required this cult. 
Men follow the fashion and laugh in their sleeves. 

The religious craving is not satisfied wuth such a thoroughly unreal practice 
of religion. Jslen. seek, therefore, novelty. To-day, they try this cult; to-morrow, 
that philosophy. They mix together the various ideas, and would gladly strip 
away the rotting shells and keep the sound kernels. Thus from the surging 
chaos the geioiis of new ideas sometimes force their way upwards. Nothing in 
all this is clearl}^ defined and strong enough to render it impossible for men to 
practise a state religion in which they have no faith. There are only vague ten- 
dencies, yet tendencies towards something really new. AVe observe, on the one 
hand, the effort to comprehend the manifold and the seemingly contradictory in 
one single principle. In many cases the place of jioly theism is taken by a sort 
of monotheism, the conviction that there is one divine Being over all gods, one 
original Being ruling everything. There appears, likewise, an inkling of the 
tact that among the distinctions between nations, ranks, and individuals, the 
equality of mankind cannot be overlooked ; that there is a ' ‘ human race ; ” ’ that 
man has an importance as man, and can claim sympathy from man. On the other 
side rises individualism. The individual wishes to be a distinct being' not merely 
a part of a larger aggregate. The welfare of the stale is no longer to be the 
only and all-decisive eonsideralioii. The individual wishes to have happiness 
and peace in himself. Some seek it in knowledge, others in pleasure, others in 
self-denial. For disappointments they knew, indeed, no better consolation than 
patct cxitus — - the exit from this life is open to us. But the right of the indi- 
vidual to inner contentment is dimly felt. If it is not found in this life, the 
looks are then turned towards the future life. To the ancients the present was 
the land of light and joy, the state after death a joyless world of shadows. 
Now, the case is reversed; men speak of the limitations and the worthlessness 
of all earthly things and await in the other world peace, freedom, and happiness. 
Indeed, who shall say wdiether it be true that “ great souls are not extinguished 
with the bodvN’ But hope ever flickers up anew. And the question arises, 
Who will reach the presence of the blest? The consciousness is awakened of 
a divine prohibition and of man's guilt before God. A quite new complaint 
sounds. The human spirit is by nature refractory, and strives after the for- 
bidden. Our defects are not out of us, but in us and rooted in our inmost being.’’ 
(Seneca.) Man stood in need of purification from sins. 

No wonder that so many persons at that time sought satisfaction for their 
reliirious wants in that nation which considered most of these beliefs revealed 
by God Himself. The Jewish people, distributed throughout the Eoinan empire, 
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spoke of one God, who governed heaven and earth ; spoke of a divine law, of the 
sm of mankind, of reconciliation with God, of a life after death. But would 
this monotheism ever be able to become a world-i*eligion ? Did it not feel itself 
incapable of this? To prevent its being covered up by the shifting sands of 
paganism it had been made the religion of a single people, fenced off from the 
rest of the world by a high wall of laAvs and ceremonies. Could it, if fj*eed from 
these barriers and thrown into the raging sea of heatlien conceptions, display 
such invincible tenacity that no contradiction, no dispute, could destroy it 
Would it be ready to cast aside its national restrictions? Would any pouer be 
able morally to force its representatives, who now boast that Ifu y ai'e the j^eople 
•of God, but that the heathen are '' dogs,” to wish tliat (‘very man should Iiave 
brought near to him that which has given spiiatual satisfaction 1o tliem? 

The moment, indeed, was unusually favourable for such an undertaking. 
The peace which the Itoman world enjoyed after so many wars not only allowed 
the freest movement in every direction, but made nieiCs spirits more susK^plible 
to religious influences. Well-constructed highways and aeti\e navigation faeili- 
tated communication witli the most distant eonntiaes. Idle (Iretdv humuage, \x\ih 
wdncli all educated people w'ere familiar, not only remhTed ])ossihle a (giubc 
exchange of thoughts in the wdiole empii'e, but Inmight evmi tlu' count lies ui Iln‘ 
East, wdiich have never bo^ved to the itoman eagle, into mtellectuai contact wuUi 
the empire. Trade and commerce flourished so Avell that lunv ideas, conv(‘>ed to 
,any one spot, of themselves spread furtlier. The new religious nueuniient \vas 
rising among the JeAVS. IM embers of this people wei'o setthsl oviuyAvlKU'e in the 
'empire and far beyond its borders. The apostles of the iicav 1 mi clung could turn 
at once to these their countrymen. And the close connection with the Jewish 
belief into wdiicii so many heathen then entered, must have greatly facilitated 
the transmission of the movement to the heathen. 

Brought up at Nazareth, Jesus came torw'ard in his thirtieth year as a teacher 
among his people. For three years lie preached throughout the land of Judaea 
that ‘‘ the kingdom of Heaven wms come ” He devoted sp(*eial instimction to 
those Jew’s wdio had resolved never to leave Him again. These ‘‘ twiive w’ere 
some day to continue his w’ork. What new thing did He intend to teach ? What 
did He mean by saying that with TTiiu the kingdom of God w’as present on earth ‘ 
In order to settle this point rightly, we must not overlook tlu‘ fa('t that very 
much oL' that wdiieh He taught wus intended to be, one may say, elementary 
instruction, and wms only spoken on account of the special needs of His chance 
hearers. Tims many of His saynms are d'n ••i- *1 a distortion or disrroard 

of such truths as Avere already to be found in the sacred Aviiliims of the Jcavs, 
anainst the Pharisaical transformation of the hiAv as the \Aill of Ciod into a iium 
her of separate ordinances, the outward observance of Avhich Avas effectual in 
gaining the approbation of God. He spoke against pride in the mere outAvard 
membership of the race of Abraham, which made it impossible to be excluded 
i'rom eternal salvation. If such errors w^ere refuted, it wvas only to clear aw’ay 
obstacles to the reception of the absolutely new’ teaching given by Him. 

No one comes to the Patheiv but tbrough Me.'’ That is the claim AAliich 
lie asserts. He wall not adduce new’' ideas. Tie Avishes rather to place men in 
such a position tow’ards the God who is objectively present that they may hold 
Him actually as a father. What every religious craving, hoAvever unconscious, 
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strives for at bottom, and by whicli it can be completely satisfied, He wishes^ 
to give, and tins He says He can give. Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Does any one seek rest from the^ 
accusations of his conscience? I am the wa}" ” to this. Does any one seek 
certainty of belief! I am the truth.” Does any one seek a real life, raised above 
all that IS miserable and transitory! '' I am the life.” He thus intensifies the 
idea of the kingdom of God,” which, according to the national hope of his 
people, the promised King, the ]\Iessiah, was to found, and declares Himself tO' 
be the Mediator of that kingdom of God. 

But to have God as father and thus to stand in the kingdom of heaven, is- 
for man a thing important beyond everything else. What would it help a man, 
if he were to gain the whole world and lose his soul?” Compared with this, 
relation to God, the relation to the nearest human being must take a secondary 
place '' AVhoever loves father or la other, son or daughter more than me, he 
is not woi'tliy of nae” not worthy of that wliich I alone can give. And whoever 
has found this highest thing, must completely change his valuation of everything 
else, lie would rather ” cut his hand oft, tear out his eye ” than give up that 
possession, he is ready ” to lose Ins life for my sake,” in order not to lose me, 
through vhom he has it 

But it IS man as man who shall stand in this kingdom of God : God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever should believe 
on Him should not perish, but have everlasting life!” The distinction between 
Jew and In^athen, then, loses its meaning. ” they shall come from the East and 
from the AAT^st, from the North and from the South, and shall sit at meat in the 
kingdom of God ” Thus all, who possess in common this ” pearl of great cost,” 
are by this most closely bound together: one fold under one shepherd.” So' 
it cannot be immaterial to them that all men have not yet found that which 
brought peace to their own souls. They shall testify ” of Jesus, ” let their 
light shine before men,’’ and ” make all nations disciples of Jesus.” Prom the 
love of God proceeds naturally the love of mankind: the second is like unto- 
lh(‘ first.” 

Finally, whoever lives in communion with the eternal God has thereby the 
pledge of eternal life. For God is not a God of the dead, but of the living.”’ 
And if the actual state of things in this world seems to contradict the claim 
which Jesus maintains, as well as the high honour promised to His disciples, yet 
the kingdom of God will ” one day come in majesty.” Jesus will separate 
the godless ” from the just,” and the latter, clothed with a new body, will 
inherit the kingdom prepared for them since the foundation of the world.” 

From that community between God and man which Jesus desired to establish, 
there sprang. ^1-.— the same thoughts which at that time had taken life in 
the heathen -v ’ .■ conceptions of the one God, of humanity, of the import- 
ance of the individual, 0 / the jusB float ion for the desire after happiness, of th(“ 
better wmrld to come, of sin, and of purification. Jesus did not announce these 
as mere ideas, hut as realities, which partly exist, even if they are not acknowl- 
ejged, partly Avill exist, even if they are not desired; and as an actual fact, 
which ‘"belief,” i.e. the trustful surrender to Him, proves to be real: my 
teaching is froia Him Avho sent me. If any one will do His Avill, he Avill know 
it this teaching be from God.” "" AYhocAW believes on me, he hath eternal life,”' 





EXPLANATION 


OF THE PLATE ON THE OPPO.SITE SIDE 


In tlie l(tr(\L;rouii(l t!u‘ Mouui ot (Hive^ .sl()[>os down to the Vdlk*} ot Kedruii. ‘To the right 
in the sliadow mq peietne the (xarden ot GethbeiiKuus enclosed hy u wall ; to the left, illnniinated 
by the evening sun, the toiub of Ali^^dloni, a pyramid on a sipiare ha^e In Iront of the city wall 
old gravestones are recogm><ible. In the muMIc ot the south wall, w hich lies helure ns, rises the 
architeclurally rich Golden Gate, walled up lor ceiiluiies. The nearest oiieii gale is the gate of St. 
Stei>hen, w’hicli lies i.irther to the light (the Jaffa Gate on the west side of the city, and the P<i- 
niasous Gate, which leads iiorthwaids, are hidden on our picture by hoii^e^j Through the Golden 
Gate w'c should reach the site ot the Temple on Mount Moriah. On it li^es the High Place 
(Haram), paved with white marble, about 4261 feet long and 525 feet broad. In the middle of 
this platiorm stands ii[) the octagonal Mosipie of Omar, the low’er structure being of colouied 
marble, the dome about 04 feet in diameter and 85 feet high. This platform is joined on tlie 
w’est by an open space of about 328 teet in extent, — grass plots, with lovely groups of cypresses, 
l)omegranate^, and lain els, shut olf liy the extensive splendid Basilica of Justinian, dedicated to the 
Viigin Mary, and by the Mosque ot ELAksa, recognisable by its dome. A little to the light ol 
tlie dome ot the Mosque of Omar, appear the tw^o domes of the church of the Holy Sepulchre The 
judgment hall of Pilate, trom which J(‘sus is said to have been led along the Sorrowful Path — Via 
Lnloiosa — must he looked for in a bnihling wdindi stands near the sipiare-hased tower whudi 
rises from an old wmII (between the Golden G.ite and the gate oi St Sleiihen). In the backgiound, 
on the lett, David's Tomb and the church of Sion are coiispicimus in niu diawiug, outside the uty 
w.ill, before the gate of Sion ; inside the wall is hrst the ArmeiiiiUi Comeiit, iarther to the light 
the citadcd, the low'cr of Hippicus, and the fort of Goliath. The place in which the church of St. 
Saviour, consecrated in 1898, has been erected, is hidden by the dnine of tlie I\rosque of Omar. 
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Religion, consequently, is raised above liunian choice and human ordinance 
State religion is a denial of the true religion, and this is the meaning of the 
saying, Give to Ciesar what is Caesar's, and to God what is God’s/’ Religion 
IS a matter of the conscience, it is the immediate relation of the individual 
towards God: yet such a relation that its goal, the communion with God, is, 
in fact, only reached through Jesus The assertion of tins claim by Him. 
who bore no signs of external rank, tended to rouse many to sharp contradiction. 
As He said of Himself He was come to stir u]) men against each other/’ so He 
foretold to those who were ready to labour for Him that they uould lie hated and 
persecuted, because many had ‘‘ known neither Him nor his father/’ but that 
no hostility would be able to check the grow/h of the kingdom of Heaven lirought 
by Him. The small grain of seed was to become a mighty tree. The little leaven 
Avas to penetrate all, the wRole w^orld and all conditions ot things. 

Those Jew’s wdio surrendered themselves to His intluenee found in Him that 
which they had sought. “ blaster, thou hast the w’ords of eternal life, and w’e 
have believed and knowui that thou art Christ, the Son of tin* living <iod.” But 
the more distinctly Jesus let it appear tliat He washed to lie lecognised as tln‘ 
blessiah, and the larger the number of those wdio, full of conlidenci*, hailed Him 
with joy, the higher rose the hostility of those in power among the [leoplic This 
hostility reached its culminating point wdien Jesus on the Hrst day of the wx^ek 
in wRich the Easter feast began made a striking and solemn entry into the 
capital. (See the plate, 'Jerusalem from the blount of Olives.") He thought 
that He had preached long (niough and tliat bv w’ord and dixxl H(‘ had fully 
•corrected that misunderstanding of the daini raised lu' Hun, as if lie wash od 
for earthly honour; noAv He might bring matters to a decision. Whoever 
w’as not wntli Him w’as against Him. AVhat must be, w’as now’ to happen. 
The leaders of the people resolved on His destruction. He did not withdraw' 
from the gathering storm. He gave himself into the hands of His enemies. Both 
by silence and by speech He brouglit on tlie end ''i’he Sanhedrin pronounced 
sentence of death on him, because lie '' blasphemed God ” by the profane dec- 
laration that He wus Christ, the Son of the living God ” The Roman procura- 
tor, Pontius Pilate, recognised that the accusation that Jesus liad given himself 
out as a king wns based on a misinterpretation of His wnrds. Bui at the pressing 
persistence of the Jew’s he allowxd at last the death sentence to be carried out, 
in order to be secure against the slanderous report at Rome that he had not 
sufficiently guarded the sovereign rights of the emperor. Jesus, hanging on the 
cross, prayed God to forgive Ilis murderers, and assured tlie criminal crucified 
at His side, w’ho in consciousness of his debt of sin turned in trust to Christ, that 
he w’ould enter into everlasting bliss. And wdieii He had overcome the deepest 
spiritual pang, the feeling of being forsaken by God, He declared wdien dying 
that His w’ork was ‘Hlone,” and commended IIis spirit into His father’s 
hands.” 

In vain had Jesus tried to prepare His disciples for His death, and had 
represented it as His free act and as necessary for the reconciliation of many.” 
The hopes which they placed in Him were still so deeply tinged with national 
(expectations that they had come to understand such statements figuratively. 
His death thus peiqdexed them in every w’ay. He had so completely identified 
their religious l)e]ief wdth His own person that this belief could no longer exist 
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when He, on whom they trusted, was given up to death. One feeling only mas- 
tered them, fear — fear lest the same fate might be brought on them by then* 
enemies. 

Seven weeks later, when the Jewish feast of Pentecost is being celebrated, wt^ 
see them completely transformed. Not a faint trace of human fear, nothing 
of doubt or uncertainty. The belief which Jesus’ death had destroyed lives 
again in tliem with a certain inner conviction until now unknown, and with an 
almost alarming recklessness, that finds expression in the bold confession of their 
faith. In that same Jerusalem which had shouted round Jesus, '' Away, away 
with Him, cruelly Him!” they were now able publicly to preach before thou- 
sands '' Jesus of Nazareth, the ]\Ian of Cod, you have with wicked hands nailed 
to the cross and slain. Him hath God raised up. Of this we all are witnesses. 
So now Jet tlie whole people of Israel know certainly that God hath made 
this Jesus Lord and Hessiah.” The possibility of doubt in Christ’s resurrection 
and ascimsion is so entirely excluded from their thoughts that even before the 
Sanliednn, and after they had been forced to suffer imprisonnunt and scourging 
for this declaration, they untiinchmgly hold fast to their belief, We cannot 
but speak vhat we have heard and seen.” The four Gospels and the apostle 
Paul (1 Corinthians, 15) suggest to us what ei Acted this tremendous revulsion 
in the leelings of the disciples when they tell us that Jesus during the first 
weeks after Eastertide appeared constantly, sometimes to his disciples singly, 
sometimes to many together, and, as it were, forced them who expected anything 
rather than His resurrection to the belief that He had not remained in the 
grave, and demonstrated to them the necessity of IIis death and of ITis resurrec- 
tion, asstiring them at the same time that even in the future He would be with 
them even unto the end of the world.” This conviction determines henceforth 
thcTv wdiole life. 

By preaching to the ijeopie they achieved important results. In a short 
time the number of those men only who let themselves be ‘‘ baptised in Christ 
foi* the remission of sins ’ ' reached some five thousand. The feeling of the people 
was so favourable to this new religious community that the Sanhedrin did not 
y(T -^'enture to do more than to threaten and scourge some of the preachers. 
Men agreed with the counsel of the much-respected teacher, Gamaliel, to w^ait 
quietly for further developments. 

What a picture is presented by this first Christian community when we 
remember how Jesus had exalted the value of belief in Him. Incontestably an 
unshaken certainty of religious trust filled these Christians. Neither the harsh 
contradiction of those who from education and position in life could have been 
the first lu learn the truth, was able to make them waver; nor could the 
threats and the punishments, announcing still heavier penalties, on the part of 
the Ranhedrin, reduce them even to silence. Hard though it was for them to 
resist the distinct command of the leaders of their nation, yet they could only 
put the (piestion to them, Judge yourselves if it be right before God that -we 
Wiivknn unto you more than unto God 1” For them religion had become a direct 
inlYK'Ourse of the individual with God, into which no other man might intrude, 
Thry no longer recognise a religion of state or nation. Independent personal 
took the place of state belief; but the basis of their religious eonvictioxx 
IS the consciousness of that which they possess in faith, the certainty that they 
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have received '' forgiveness of sms and the gift of the Holy Ghost;” and, there- 
fore, also that one day they should be refreshed by the vision of the face of God. 
They feel themselves so happy in this possession that ‘‘ joy ” is mentioned as 
the keynote of their spirit, which, on the one side, expresses itself m a continually 
new lauding and praising of God;” on the other side, makes it impossible fox' 
them to conceal the great gift they have acquired. And in their joy at that 
which they all possess in common they feel themselves as '' one heart and one 
soul,” and that so sincerely that no one of them regards his material possessions 
as his own. Not, indeed, that those who enter into their community are required 
or expected to renounce personal possessions, but the brotherly love which 
animates all makes them devote their goods for others also so far as there 
was need,” in order that no man might want.” And yet this intimate union 
of the Christians among themselves did not lead them to erect barriers against 
those who stood outside their circle. Jews by birth, they still feel themselves 
members of their nation Tiny continue to live according to the forms of their 
ancestral law, take part still, as before, in the religious meetings m the Temple 
and in the Synagogues. We notice no trace heri^ of that over-slramed piety 
which is intended to conceal from the man’s own consciousness the waul of 
a real fund of piety in the soul. There is, indeed, joyful enthusiasm, but no 
religious extravagance or fanaticism. They cannot refrain from boldly confess- 
ing their belief, but they are far removed from the enthusiastic desire of con- 
quering the world. It required some imperative cause to make them carry forth 
their belief beyond the limits set to them by their vocation and birth. 


B . The Apostolic Era (c. 30 to 90 a.d.) 

The hostile attitude which the authorities in Jerusalem adopted towards the 
believers in Christ must have brought out much more clearly to them the 
consciousness of the difference between their belief and Mosaicism. This spiritual 
progress is seen in Stephen the Almoner, to whom his Greek education gave 
a more liberal view. Undismayed, he proclaimed that the service of the Temple 
and the law of l\foses would not last for ever. For this he was stoned. Ills death 
was the signal for a universal persecution of the Christians. The consequence 
was the breaking up of the first community and as a result the spreading of the 
new belief. There arose communities in Samaria, on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, in Phcenicia, in Cyprus, and in Antioch, the capital of the East. And soon 
the boundaries of the Jewish people were passed. For in Antioch they ventured 
to take the “ evangelium,” the good news, to the Gentiles also. And so large 
was the number of the Christian Gentiles that the populace of Antioch was 
clear as to the distinction between this society and the Jews, and designated 
them Chrivstians.” 

The merit, however, of having first conceived and declared Christianity as 
a world-religion b(‘longs rightly to Saul,’’^ the Jew born at Tarsus in Cilicia. 

As a lioninu citizen, Saul seems to htive borne the name Paulus before this time AYhen 
on fir'll missionary journey be was on tlie point of entering into constant intercourse with 
the Gra?co-Pioman world, bo vrould naturally think it suitable to travel under his Roman name. 
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He had been introduced to a profound study of the Jewish law by the renowned 
rabbi, Gamaliel, and had given himself up to it with the fullest enthusiasm. 
Nevertheless, he was not without some tincture of Greek culture. A man cast in 
one mould, with nothing false, .nothing incomplete in him, he had been kindled 
by that which he had learnt of Jesus and His followers into tianimg zeal for the 
maintenance of the sacred ancestral law as the only path to salvation. The 
death of Stephen and the flight of the Christians from Jerusalem did not content 
him. Armed with letters of introduction from the Sanhedrin, he started for 
Damascus, in order to track out the Christians who had escaped thither and to 
lead them, fettered, to Jerusalem. But the Christians in Damascus learnt the 
incredible news that he had caused himself to be received into their community 
through baptism in the name of Christ. "What had so completely transformed 
him on the tvay he has often told in the words, '' The Lord Jesus appeared to 
me.” This marvellous experience had forged and stamped his new religious 
conceptions. He was then convinced that He whom he had hated and opposed 
bitterly was not rejected of God, but was exalted to eternal glory. In what 
blindness had he then lived, what a burden of sin was on him ' Notwithstanding 
his perfect observance of the law, nothing else but condemnation would liaA^e 
lighted on him. He was called back from his path of error and saved, owing 
to Him whom he had persecuted. Jesus met him, not with avenging wrath, but 
with mercy. Prom that time he praised the majesty of Jesus as the Saviour. 
Thus the doctrines of sin and of grace become the cardinal points of his preach- 
ing. And as all men are sinners, the grace of God in Christ extends over all 
mankind, over the Gentiles as much as over the Jews. 

Paul devoted several years to gathering and assimilating the elements of his 
new religious conviction. For it is necessary for him to put before himself in 
all its logical consequences that which has become certain to him directly by 
faith, in order that he may recognise it as divine wisdom.” Then begins his 
incomparably great activity in the extension of the belief in which he has found 
salvation. With unspeakable toil he laid in ten years the foundations of the 
Church in Asia Minor, ]\Iacedonia, and Greece. He seeks to strengthen by 
epistles the communities founded by him and to shield them from errors. On 
his second missionary journey, which leads him over Asia Minor, through Mace- 
donia, into Greece, he sends from Corinth his two epistles to the community 
recently established in Thessalonica : on the third journey he makes a longer 
stay in cosmopolitan Ephesus, and from here writes to the Christians assembled 
in Galatia and his first epistle to Corinth, writing a second also when on his 
way to Corinth he has reached Macedonia Prom Greece his glance is directed 
further towards the West. At Pome a Christian community had already arisen, 
we do not know in what way. In the hope of preaching his gospel of salvation 
at Rome, in the centre of the '‘world,” he addresses an epistle to the Christians, 
in order to prepare them for his arrival. He went there, but in fetters. In Jeru- 
salem he is recognised by Jews from Asia Minor. They rouse the mass of the 
people by their cry that “ this is the fellow who instructs men everywhere against 
tht^ law and the Temple,” The Roman tribune saves him from the fanaticism of 
the mob by arresting him and sending him to Caesarea. Kept a prisoner without 
reason, he avails himself of the right of a Roman citizen to appeal to Cfesar, and 
he is taken to Borne. Prom the period of his mild imprisonment are dated his 
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epistles to Philemon, the Colossians, Philippians, and Ephesians. Recently there 
IS a tendency to accept the view that he once more obtained his freedom and was 
able to carry out his wish to bear testimony to Christ as far as the Atlantic and 
Q-rvoi-r> 2s rcally thc case, the journeys, of which the two epistles to Tim- 

othy and to Titus speak, would have to be assigned to that date. It may be con- 
sidered as fairly w’ell established that by the orders of Nero at Rome his noble 
head fell beneath the sword of the executioner. 

The hardest struggle of his life was concerned with setting Christianity free 
from the leading strings of Judaism. How could Christians who were Jews by 
birth immediately assent to his demand, so clearly and emphatically asserted, 
that in the presence of Christianity the wall between Jew and Gentile must be 
destroyed. For them it was a natural thing that even after their ba]:)tjsm they 
should continue to observe the law of their fathers. But that law prescribed the 
strictest separation from all Gentiles. It was only a preliminary and insufticient 
concession when Paul ~ at the so-called apostolic council at Jerusalem — suc- 
ceeded in inducing the leaders and the majority of llie community there to admit 
that the Gentile Christians were not bound to the observance of the Je\Msh law. 
All Christians w^ere not ‘‘ one fold under one sheplKu’d ” until the Jewish 
Christians also abandoned their law. This wtis a principle so bf>ld that even Hie 
energy of a Paul could only establish it in the communities winch he himself 
had founded; and there only after the greatest waverings and the most bitter 
struggles. For the Jewish Christians once more tried to persuade the Gentile 
Christians that without circumcision and the observance of the Mosaic law they 
could not be saved. These disputes caused Paul to cast the Gospel ” into 
a form wdiich excluded every distinctively Jewish feature. In contrast to those 
who, through observance of the Jewish law, thought to please God, he defended 
wdth all his energy the proposition that no observance of the hnv in itself, in 
fact, no outward act of man at all had any value in God’s sight: that before God 
the attitude of children, childlike trust, and faith, were far more necessary, 
and that from this relation of man to God true morality followed necessarily: 

By faith, witliout works of the law, we are righteous.” 

The separation from Judaism, A\diich Paul had demanded, was greatly helped 
by two events. The Christians of Jerusalem could not but see that even the 
strictest obedience to the law on tlieir side could not cure their countrymen from 
their hatred of Christ. The head of the community, James, the brother of 
Jesus, bore the surname of the 'Must,” because his strictness in observing the 
law and his asceticism 'were universally admired. The epistle in the New 
Testament wdiieli bears his name is full of exhortations of obedience towards the 
law; and yet his countrymen hurled him down from the pinnacle of the Temple, 
because he had praised Jesus. IIow could the Christians any longer hold fast 
to the hope that the Jewish peoiile as a wdiole wmuld still believe in Jesus ! How 
much more easy for them iras the separation, now tliat the terrible struggle of 
their nation against the Romans blazed up! Should they take up arms for the 
national freedom, in order to be persecuted in return by their owm people? The 
Christian community abandoned the city when it was threatened with complete 
investment by the Romans. If — as is conj'eetured — some Christians remained 
behind to share the fortunes of their nation, they were the elements wFich had 
ever hindered an au.iv.camaii'-m with the Gentile Christians The burning of 
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Jerusalem and its Temple must have given the death-blow to national restriction 
on Christianity. 

This catastrophe drove the apostles at the same time from the centre of their 
present activity into far distant lands. One, Andrew, is said to have turned 
towards the Northeast and to have spread the Christian faith in Scythia north- 
east of the Black Sea and the Caspian. A second, Thomas, selected, as it is said, 
the countries between the Euphrates and the Indus for his sphere of work : at 
the i)resent day a Christian society in India call themselves “ Christians of St. 
Thomas'’ after him (see below, p. 215). AVe are likewise told of a third, Bar- 
Iholomew, who preached in India. Others turned their steps to the interior of 
Asia Alinor or to North Africa. The Christian community in Alexandria 1 raced 
its foundation to John Mark, the companion of Paul and Peter, and the 'writer 
of the second (^spel. Peter seems to have laboured in Syria and Asia Minor 
(we have an epistle from him to tlie Christians of Asia Minor) and finally tO' 
have turned his stejis to I\ome, where he sutfered martyrdom. 

Only one ligure rises in sharp relief out of the mists of tradition, that of the 
apostle John. After the inipiTsonment of Paul the communities founded by him 
in Asia Minor were left desolate John entered on PauPs work, labouring in 
wide circles from Ephesus. The spirit which animated him is characterised by 
the tradition that when brought in extreme old age into the Christian assembly, 
he contented himself wuth the admonition, Little children, love one another!" 
Yet this love of his wms anything but effeminate, as later tradition represented 
it. On the contrary, he was sure that fervent love among the Christians was 
possible only so long as the Iruili was not distorted among them. Once — so the 
story runs — as he entered a bath he learnt that the false teacher Cerinth was 
there. '' Away from here/’ he cried to his companions, that the bath may not 
fall in on us. since Cerinth, the foe of truth, is there.'’ The feeling of bitter 
indignation at the spirit of lying which was then creeping into Christian 
conmuinities >speaks in his epistles. ITis Gospel also follows the line of confuting 
misstatements and proving that Jesus is the Christ, who is come into the 
world, and that through faith in His name we have life.” The Apocalypse, 
which he is said to have -written vrhile an exile on tlie island of Patinos in the 
Mlgcan Sea, vigorously attacks all indifference to false doctrnies. Thus, cpiite 
at the close of the apostolic era we meet those tendencies towards the distortion 
of orimnal Christianity wdiich wm-e destined in the ensuing period to jeopardise 
its existence. 


The Txxer Life op the Christian Community in the Age op the Apostles- 

AVhat was the constitution of the original community? AVe find, on the one 
hand, no eagerness for organisation; on the oilier hand, fundamental aversion 
to it Questions of organisation were clearly far removed from these Christians. 
This was not because they hoped, at any rate in the early days, to won their 
whole nation to their faith, in which case an independent, permanent organisa- 
tion seouKRl unnecessary: nor because they expected the immediate end of the 
world, and thus thoucfht it unnecessary to secure the permanence of their society 
by the introduetioTi of legal forms; but chiefly because the fulness of life and 
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a strong social spirit filled tliem all, and because tliej' knew that their continued 
existence was guaranteed by their Lord, who, though invisible, was ever near. 
Naturally the apostles took a leading position, but this office ” was regarded 
as a '' service.’’ And when more rights or, properly speaking, more opportu- 
nities for rendering service Avere given them than they could exercise usefully, 
they caused certain men to be chosen out of the community, Avho relieved them 
of the care of the poor: the ‘‘ Seven,’’ as they ivere first called in contradistinc- 
tion to the Twelve ” apostles; the Elders ” (presbyters'), as they seem to 
have been designated later, Avhen their number became greater with the groAMiig 
community. But it did not occur to the aiiostles to reserve to themselves the 
siipeiTiitendence over this society, as if its powers emanated from their supreme 
authority, nor did the community chum a right of electing its oflices, nor do we 
even notice anyivliere any aversion to the creation of a new office. New conditions 
and apparent needs caused new offices to be formed, and no extraA^agant feeliiur. 
Avhich Avould AAush to leave everything to freedom and to the impulse of the 
spirit, opposed this hettcu* arraimement. But Avheii the apostles had no longer 
any permanent abode in Jerusalem, Ave see anotlier man at the head of the 
community, the brother of Jesus, already mentioned, James. Yet avc cannot 
ascertain how far his authority aatis limited; eAudently it Avas not closely limited, 
being a service of loA^e sIioaati to the community. After his death it is another 
kinsman of Jesus, Simeon liy name, Avho stands serving at their head. Together 
Avitli the one loader,” the elders seem to have attended to the (‘xlernai affairs 
of the community. 

The development Avas somewhat dilfereiit in the communities composed 
principally of Gentiles. Here Paul instituted ekhu’s. Not, however, at once, as 
if siieli an office Avere necessary in itself, but it aatis only on the return journey 
from his first missionary tour that lie determined to do so. The need for some 
fdngle administratiA^e body had soon sIioaati itsiif. It is not told us Avliether be 
himself nominated these men or AAffietlnn* he loft the election oi* them to tlie 
community. Such questions oC jealousy and distrust still lay far from those Chris- 
tians. They recognised only duties in the seiTice of the brethren, but no rights. 
This Avas the intended seiase of the aataitI by Avhich th<^ importance of the chief 
office Avas cxpiesscTl episcopus.” As the Christians called Jtssus the shepherd 
and bishop of their souls," so also they called tlie uuti avIio, like Him, cared for 
the flock. The meaning to lie (*oiwcyed Avas not tliul of overseers, Init of guar- 
dians. Not as those avIio rule the people ’’ Avere thtw calk'd shepherds, but 
because they fed the flock, proAided it Avitli noiu ishment, and guarded it from 
Avolvcs. Y"e soon come across still anothei* office, that of the ‘‘ servants,” deacons 
They performed special commissions or services, AA’hich the bishops pointed out 
to them. 

This, then, was the organisation — if avc may speak of it as such — of the 
separate communities: in the original community a leader and Avith him a 
numlier of presbyters entrusted AAith separate tasks; in the Gentile-Christian 
communities a college of presbyters, or bishops,” at the liead, Avith the deacons 
to aid them. 

AVliat, then, Avas the relation ot lhes<' different communities to each other ^ 
Did they stand independently side by side, or did 1h(\v Ic^gally form a united 
Avholcr Neither one nor the other. The scparati' communities neither sought 
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anxiously lo preserve tlieir absolute independence, nor did they wish to compel 
a united organisation. They felt themselves to be a unity, and, therefore, tried 
to create and to preserve ties among thciiiseh es, to smooth or abolish distinctions. 
As soon as coimnunities were formed outside Jerusalem, the apostles felt that 
they had obligations towards them. Two of them went to Samaria, in order to 
minister to the Christians there. Barnabas was sent to Antioch, in order to 
strengthen those who had been baptised into Christianity. In every imagi- 
nable way Paul tried to establish the fact that all Christians formed a single 
aggregate. He greeted the one community from the other, sent salutations 
from individuals to individuals at a distance. He made the communities ex- 
change among themselves the letters they had received from him. One com- 
munity sent support to him while he laboured in another. He organised a fund 
among the Christians converted by him on behalf of the distressed Christians 
of Palestine. Even in outward relations he tried to establish equality among 
all believers, and based such arrangements on the argument that other commu- 
nities observed them. But the violent dispute over the necessity of observing 
the law established the fact that all baptised in Jesus were one. The different 
attitudes with regard to this question would destroy this unity, hence the 
struggles to find a compromise. But there was not yet any need to represent 
this unity in any systematic form. As long as apostles lived, they were the 
outward bond of the Church. 

The common religious life in this first period bore the same character. Here, 
again, there was nothing of legal precept and fixed ordinance. The Christians 
of Jerusalem still took a zealous part in the religious life of their nation. But 
withal there was the need to emphasise and to promote that which was eomnion 
to them and which differentiated them from those who did not believe in Jesus. 
They assembled in the houses, in order to remain in the teaching of the 
apostles,” to pray in common, to testify to the close bonds of union between 
themselves by partaking of common meals, and to celebrate the '' Lords Sup- 
per in remembrance of Him.” 

In the communities composed principally of Gentiles two sorts of religious 
services were soon distinguishable. The one class, intended only for the brethren, 
comprised the agape, or love-feast, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; 
the other, to which those also who had not yet received baptism were admitted, 
served for the preaching of their faith. If Paul was the leader of ‘the assembly, 
lie naturally was the speaker. If he was not there, an extract from the Old 
Testament or from letters written by Paul was read, or some other person stepped 
forward who felt moved to speak. One spoke as prophet ” on the strength 
of a revelation; the other, as teacher,” explained what the present or former 
revelation connoted; the third exhorted ” while he applied the word of God 
to individuals by name. Not only in comparison with the apostles who were 
e((uipped with this threefold gift, but also in comparison mth the members of 
the community, to whom one of these gifts was granted, the elders (or bishops) 
at first were quite subordinated in the x^eligious service. But soon, in certain 
places at least, were seen the dangers of a procedure so exposed to caprice. The 
<*xcitable Greek spirit allowed religious enthusiasm to express itself in forms, 
which did not tend towards the edification ” of the meeting, and vanity and 
sielf-complaeency could easily lead to intemperance of speech. To meet such 
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a state of affairs in the Corinthian church, Paul had to lay down tlio principle 
that all gifts are bestowed for the common good/' and that all speech, there- 
fore, which did not seem to edify those present must be discontinued. There 
appeared, then, quite soon in the celebration of the divine service a limitation 
on the rightful liberty of the individual. As the number of the Christians 
increased and the expectation of the approaching end of the world lessened, lla^ 
religious zeal of the earliest period yielded to a more restrained calmness, and 
the gift of prophecy w^as more rarely seen. Therefore, m the choice of nev 
bishops the condition was laid down that they must possess tlie gift of teach mu, 
in order that the communities might not, Avhen none oi the old apostles was 
any longer among them, be dependent ni their religious meetings merely upon 
prophets ” and teachers.’’ Thus it also happened that wdiile at first the 
Christians assembled daily, if possible, gradually a definite day oC the Aveek was 
reserved for meeting for divine wmrship. Even in apostolic limes this Avas the 
Lord’s Day,” the first day of the Aveek, on Avhich the Lord rose from tlie tlead. 

In order to form a correct conceiition of the moral conditions jircAalent in 
the Gentile-Christian communities, Ave must not fail to noliee that the liigli 
demands Avhich the Avntmgs of Jesus’ disciples, so Avell known to us, mak(‘ u])on 
their readers do not at all reffect the opinions of Christ ianity at that date, but 
only the ideas of those aaJio had groAvn up in the purer atmosphere of Judaism. 
On the contrary, not only do Ave come upon instances of gross otfences against 
morality, but especially the AA^armngs and admonitions giATii by Paul in his 
epistles as to AAdiat Avas necessary for ‘‘ salvation ” show^ how complettJy tlu^ 
moral bias of the Christians Avas as yet under the influence of the conditions 
and ideas Avhich prevailed in the Gentile Avorld. That there must be another 
standard of morality than custom, and that eAmiy Christian Avith regard to this 
question must acquire a completely independent judgment and maintain it ami 
folloAV it m opposition to a aatuLI Avhich judges quite otherwise — to inculcate 
this and to accustom the Christians to tlie permanent realisation of these new 
moral notions, must have required tens, if not hundreds, of years. A man only 
announced the desire for regenerated life by his request to be received into the 
communit 3 L Only gradually Avere people forced to learn Avbat this ncAv life 
comprised, to learn somehoAV that the relation of the sexes Avas not a matter oi 
moral indifference; that cA^en the nourishment of the body required rules, and 
that man Avas not the free lord oxer Ids oAvn Avords. 

On the Ollier hand, there noAV arose the danger of a miscomprehension of the 
ncAV and great ideas Avhieh Christianity had brought forth. Tliey Avere, accord- 
ing to the Avord of their Founder, to A\wk gradually, like leaATUi, in the AVorld, 
iiiAvardly first, then outAvardly, they aati’c little hy little to change the universal 
ideas, so as to make the outAAmrd form of life more and more different. The 
danger rest(‘d in the fact that Christians AAmild come to regard existing institu- 
tions and conditions a.s abolished by Christianity, since they AA^ere influenced 
by th(^ spirit of paganism, instead of adapting tliemseh^es 1o them until they 
Avere changed by the ncAV spirit. It might be thought that the liigh position and 
tne freedom AALieh AATre fitting to the Christian as a child of God and heir of 
eternal life ” did not alloAV any subordination to other men, especially to non- 
Christians; any subordination of the AA’ife to the husband, of the slave to his 
master, of subjects to heathen magistrates. The apostle Paul is obliged to proA^e 
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that the Christian, through his new relation toivards God, is in no way exempted 
t'rom the laws of the community ; that he should show his faith in God, who has 
willed or permitted these regulations, by willing self -sub mission to them. Simi- 
larly the thought that the Christian, as moved by the spirit of God, stood no 
longer under the outward law, was interpreted to mean that a man could iiou’ 
live in freedom and opposition to the law. Paul is compelled to warn them not 
to make freedom a cloak for wickedness.’^ AYe also hear of some who prided 
themselves on a deeper knowledge,*’ a more secret wisdom, who praised special 
abstinence, blamed marriage, and forbade certain foods, the first traces of that 
gnosticTSiii which m the succeeding period was to prove the most serious danger 
1o primitive Christianity. The apostle Paul looked at the future of the Chnstian 
eommiimties with gloomy forebodings when he thought himself at the end of his 
ministry. John, loo, cries warningly, Believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God.” 

One thing the Church took with her to meet the approaching storms: the 
writings of her founders, a substitute for their oral preaching and a means 
Ihroiigli which they could be moved by the spirit of the founder. rVttempts vere 
made to keep alive the form, the life, the teaching of Jesus. Collections of His 
sayings [logni) must soon have been made, with the addition, more or less, of 
the historical events connected wuth them. The Gospel, the good iidings, is 
the name given to these atlempts to recall the facts on which the Christian belief 
rests. Of those Gospels which are extant, the three with which the New Testament 
-opens are the oldest. There are no cogent reasons for refusing to ascribe the 
first to the apostle Matthew or to doubt the old account that he unvote his book, 
in the first place, for the Jewish Christians in Palestine, and, therefore, in the 
Aramaic language. Tlie Greek version which we know may also be attributed 
to liiin, since such a bilingual publication of a work is familiar to us from other 
writers of the time. The correctness of the tradition that the second Gospel 
is the work of the already mentioned John j\Iark, the companion of Peter, is 
vouched for by some peculiarities of the book. The authorship of the third 
is attributed to Luke the Physician, who on many occasions accompanied 
Paul. He -wished to produce a treatise on the sacred story for the Gentile- 
Christian, Theophilus. He added to it as a second part a description of the 
course Avhieh the Gospel mission had taken from Jerusalem to Pome, the so-called 
Acts of the Apostles. The numerous attempts ' to explain the various almost 
verbal coincidences of these three Gospels, as w^ell as the accompanying discrep- 
ancies, have not yet led to any universally recognised results. 

C . The Post- Apostolic Era (c. 90 to 180) 

As the coral reefs rise higher and higher from the bottom of the sea, until a 
s1orm discloses to those who sail over them the secret growth of long ages, thus 
Cliristianity expands in the calm, and the great world know^s nothing of it, until 
siiddenly through the storm of persecution a Christian community becomes 
visible to all. There are records of martyrs, from which w^e learn that in the 
country of Gnrama\a, oast of the Tigris, south of Ihe Little Zab, Christians dw^lt 
oven lK‘foro 170 a.d. The kingdom of O^^voon^. having Edessa as its capital, 
c.xlonded along the eastern bank of the There were Christians here 
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at so early a period that the legend could arise of the Abgar (prince) of tins 
land sending letters to Jesus. Towards the end of the second century Ahgar 
Bar Manu stamped the sign of the cross on his coins. The goveiTior of Bitiiynia 
announced to the emperor, Trajan (98-117), that not only the towns, but also 
the villages and the plains were full of Christians, the lieathen temples were 
almost deserted, the duty of sacntiemg to the gods almost forgotten. Prom 
Egyptian Alexandria, Clinstiainty pushed on towards the south. Xot only 
Jewish and Creek circles were opimed to it, but in the next few years a C^optie 
translation of the writings of the New Testament was able to lind circulation, 
and Christian communities appear in the Thebais. In the same way the Cospc^l 
sjiread towards the east in Arabia and towards the west in the disti’U't ol 
Cyrene. Prom Rome the Christian faith wtis borne own* the sea to Africa, and 
Carthage became a imwv colony. At the beginning of the following period 
(circa 200) Tertiilliaii could declare that if a persecution of the Christians wtun' 
to be carried out, “ Carthage must be decimated.” A synod W'hieli wms lield 
there united no less than seventy African and Numidian bisliops. T}h‘ commer- 
cial relations between Asia ]\Iinor and southern (uiul facilitated the sow'ing here 
of the seed of the iie\v faith. About the year 177 Christian eoinmuinties tlour- 
ished there, at Lugdunum (Lyon) and Ahemia (Yienne), as w’e learn from the 
account of the cruel pcwsi^cution endured by them wliieh these communitKvs sent 
to the churches in Asia and Phrygia It is only hy chance that w’e hear anything 
of new Christian communities. IVherever in the Roman empire or beyond its 
boundaries Christians came, they spoke of that winch wtis tlu^ highest to them. 
Celsus, the enemy of the Christians, reports in 178* AVeavers, tanners, shoe- 
makers, the most uneducated and roughest men, are the most zealous preachers.” 
At the same time many Christians made i( then* life's w' 0 ]*k to spread their faith. 
These missionaries were called apostles. The Teaching of the Apostles,'’ 
wliich appeared about 110, required that they should restrict themselves t{) 
labouring among the lieathen and permitted them to remain twv) days, at the 
longest, in places where Christian communities already existed. In 'wiuit circles 
did this new belief lind adherents - With the conviction that Christianity wus 
the true wisdom Paul has complained: “ Not many wise, not many mmlity, not 
many noble!” With the vie-w that only those learned in philosophy could judge 
of such Iranscendant questions, Celsus scoffed at the uneducated Christians. 
But w'e liear also of pliilosophers wlio found in Christianity that wliich they 
sought for vainly in the different scliools of heathen wisdom. We know of near 
relations of the emperor wlio became Christians. Certainly in the meetings of 
the Christians there w’ere far more poor men and slaves than noble and learned 
men. But if w*e take into consideration how small the number of educated men 
wTis at lliut time in comparison Avith the mass of uneducated — only one-half 
per cent, of the inhabitants of Rome belonged to the upper classes — there is 
absolutely no reason for the assumption that Christianity attracted principally 
only the uneducated. 

The Christian literature of this period contradicts such an assiimption. 
Comparatively little of it has been preseiwed. But in it Ave find such Avntmgs 
as in no Avay betray a Ioav standard of education in their authors 

Above all, the Avish to possess material for Christian teaching induced persons 
to alter Jenrish Avritings according to Christian notions. At the end of the first 
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century the Testament of tlie Twelve Patriarchs'’ appeared, which places 
I)ropheeies in the mouths of Jacob’s sons, to which are joined moral warnings 
and references to the fulhlment of the hopes of Christians. Consequently some, 
through the wish to picture to themselves the beginnings of Christianity in 
a more clear and thorough manner than the writings preserved from primitive 
times ahorded , others, through the need to lend authority to new but divergent 
views through ostensibly old records, let themselves be led away into creating 
new Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles, or Revelations. We are acquainted 
merely with the names or with scanty fragments of most of such works ; and, as 
a rule, there are no data by Avhieh to determine the period of their production 
and to decide the ciuestion whether they should be reckoned as religious romances 
or as records from ancient times. Early in the post-apostolic period must have 
been composed the ‘‘ Protevaiigelium of James the Younger,” which depicts the 
infancy of Jesus from the birth of his mother, klary, to the massacre of the 
Innocents at Bethlehem. To the same period roughly belong the Gospel and 
Revelation of Peter, our knowledge of which has been greatly enriched by the 
latest discoveries in the monk’s grave at Achniin. The former so depicts the 
story of Jesus’ passion that Pilate, the representative of the heathen world, 
appears in a more favourable light. The latter regards the present Christians 
as degenerate, and attempts to bring them back to their senses by describing hell 
and its unspeakable torments An Asiatic presbyter is said to have composed 
the '' Stories of Paul and Theda.” AVhen called to account for his boldness, he 
declared he had so treated the subject only out of love for Paul. But this dis- 
interested motive could not shield him from deposition The Church did not 
wish, like the heretics, that pious frauds should prevail. 

A second group of writers of our period is comprised under the title of 
^‘Apostolic Fathers.” A schism had arisen in the Corinthian community and 
had led to the removal of certain presbyters from office. Then — probably in 
the year 97 — the presbyter Clemens sent thither from Rome a letter, exhorting 
them to humility and love. Clemens did not write as Roman bishop or as Pope, 
and did not even mention his own name The church of God, on pilgrimage 
at Rome, to the church of God, abiding at Corinth in a strange land.” A second 
letter, known under the name of the '' Second Letter of Clemens,” certainly did 
not emanate from that presbyter. It was probably written about 140, and is 
not a letter, but the oldest Christian sermon (homily) of which we loiow, an 
exhortation to the trial and conflict in this life, that we may be crowned in the 
life to come.” The famous Hermas w^as a layman: his writing bore the title of 
Shepherd,” because the angel of repentance, in whose mouth most of the 
exhortations are placed, is introduced by him as a shepherd. In the form of 
visions the point is impressed that there is yet time for repentance. This writing 
at first enjoyed such high esteem in the Church that it was almost placed on 
a level with the Holy Scriptures of primitive times and reckoned, at any rate, 
worthy of being read aloud in divine service. This fact should be evidence that 
it appeared at an early date, somewhere at the beginning of the second century. 
Pile so-called Epistle of Barnabas,” which may belong to the same time, stood 
in high esteem in Alexandria, although the author carries his opposition to 
Judaism to such a pitch as to declare the observance of the Mosaic laws by the 
Jews to be a diabolic error, and although he puts a new interpretation on the 
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Old Testament by means of almost incredibly bold allegories. The second part 
of this epistle describes the two roads, the road of life and that of death — clearly 
a somewhat ancient work, for it actually forms ~ only in a somewhat divergent 
copy — the first half of the Teaching of the Apostles, ’’ written about 110, 
with which we first became acquainted in 1883, although it was long known that 
it was once highly valued. Its second part gives rules for Christian ’worslui) 
and Christian social life. Through this we gain an insight into the alfairs of 
the Church at that time, such as no other ■writing alfords us. A peciiJiar interest 
is presented by the seven letters winch the Bishoii Ignatius of Antioch wrote in 
112 on his way to martyrdom at Eome to different communities in Asia ]\linor 
and to the Bishop Polycai'p, in order to exhort them to steadfasiness and con- 
cord. Tie begs the Christians of Home not to make another aliempt to ]ibei‘at(^ 
him. For he is absolutely convinced that death will lead liim to Me, and that 
by anything which he might still say or do ni life he ivould not be able to testify 
so forcibly to his faith, as through steadfast endui*ance of death by the teeth of 
the wild beasts in the arena Soon after his death we find the hdfer of 
Polycarp from Smyrna to the community in Philippi, which had asked him to 
send all the writings of the martyr that wawe in liis hands. This letter contains 
so many quotations from the New Testament Scriptures that it is at tlu^ same 
time of imiiortance as an eloquent testimony of their anticpiity. 

While the Christian literature of this period ivliicii w'C have so far mentioned 
"was intended for Christians, the third series of writings was directed to the 
heathen. It w-as called forth liy the new position which the pagan world, esp(^- 
cially the state authorities, assumed towards Christianity Up to the beginning 
of the post-apostolic era the Christians had certainly suffered from the hatred 
of the Jews. The Eomaii state, on the contrary, as a rule, laid no obstacles in 
their way, holding as yet no regard for them. Sprung from Judaism, they were 
reckoned as a Jewish sect. When they wTire suddenly, in the year 64, recognised 
at Rome as an independent body and were persecuied by the state, the disregard 
v/hich was again shown them during the next decades proves that such excep- 
tional procedure recpiires a special explanation. The inolive of the massacre of 
the Christians by Nero was merely the need of the emperor to shift upon others 
the suspicion that he had set fire to the capital of the world for his own pleasure. 
"Wlio should these others be than the Jews, especially those who had their stalls 
where the fire broke out? And how could these (^seape the clang^n* threatening 
them more simply and safely than by diverting the suspicion from themselves 
to the liated Christians? Thus the state authorities learnt to make a difference 
between the Jews and the Christians of the town, but only for the immediate 
occasion. The authoriti(\s never believed in the real guilt of these Christians, 
and the previous stale of indifference towards them continued. 

The position must have become quite different when the outbreak and failure 
of the Jewish rising not only entirely separated the Christians from the Jews 
in intetmal relations, but compelled them to take precautions no longer to be. 
mistaken for a Jewish party. And now, wdien the distinction between them and 
the Jews was universally known, it was perceived that their number had become 
unsuspeetedly larixe, and was increasing every day on a scale which had never 
been noticed in any sect. It had become impossible to disregard them. Men had. 
to form a judfrment on Christians, aecoixlmg to what they learnt of this move- 
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inent, that had swollen in secret to such an extent. The more men became 
acquainted with Christianity, the more were they bound to despise and hate it, 
if they did not wish to surrender themselves to it. The unfeigned, hearty 
enthusiasm of the Christians, the firm conviction, which excluded all waverings 
of faith, the assertion that Christianity was the true religion of salvation, were 
bound in an age of scepticism and eclecticism to appear as insane fanaticism and 
intolerable presumption, unless out of a desire for that special gift which the 
Christians claimed to possess, men were wdlling to make trial of it. The lofty 
contempt of the Christians for everything they called ‘ ‘ sin ’ ’ could not fail 
to affront deeply an age which Seneca pronounced to be full of crime and 
wickedness/’ and must have been felt to be hostile arrogance, unless men were 
willing to admire and mutate it. But this very fact, that ihe Christians ivished 
to he different from all others; that they did not attend the popular festivals, 
closely connected with the state cult, and the licentious or brutal spectacles (in 
which the people expressed their national self-consciousness) *, that they defined 
the task of life so differently from the rest of the world and staked their all on 
something other and presumably Ingher than wealth, honour, or enjoyment — ' 
this irritated the heathen world. It invented, spread, and believed only too 
gladly incredible crmies of this weird sect, which could not be measured by any 
traditional standard. At their secret meals they were said to slaughter and eat 
children. Perhaps a listener had once heard the words, Take and drink all 
of this; this cup is the New Testament in my Blood — or they were reported 
to indulge in the grossest immorality — perhaps a spy had once seen the Chris- 
tians before the celebration of the sacred feast giving each other the kiss of 
brotherhood, but had not reported that only men wuth men and women with 
women thus showed their close bonds of union. jMen felt themselves the more 
entitled to attribute these crimes to them, since they were indignant at their 
secret proceedings. It is quite comprehensible that under such circumstances 
the persecutions of the Christians wm^e on many occasions due to the wishes of the 
mass of the people. 

The courts, however, needed the support of the law before they could accede 
to such demands. Three laws of the empire could be brought to bear on the 
question. The law of the Twelve Tables forbade men to have other gods than 
those publicly recognised. The Julian law as to treason declared everything 
to be a crime against the state which bore in itself the character of secret dis- 
content with the government, e.g. secret nightly meetings. The law as to sacri- 
lege, finally, was directed against the refusal to sacrifice to the gods or to the 
genius of the emperor. ^ It is clear that all these laws rest on the same conception : 
e\ Cl y thing, c'ven religion, must be subordinate to the state. Not that %vhich is 
tiue must be believed; not that wdiich is moral must be done; the welfare of the 
state stands above truth and morality. It is a crime against the state to doubt 
the religion adopted by the state and not to submit to it. Would the Christians 
admit this theory? In so doing they would give up their Christianity. For, 
according to Christianity, religion is the personal bond between man and God, 
winch has to precede all other relations. Therefore, there was nothing left to the 
state but to compel these Christians by its own power to adopt its religion. But 
1 thc^ could not be forced to do so, if their fellowship with God was worth more 
to them than life itself ^ then the question was bound to arise whether the state 
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could maintain its position against sueli unexampled constancy and slay until 
not one of these heroes was left on earth, or whether finally, vanquished by the 
supernatural, it would abandon its claim and bow before the God of thes(‘ 
Christians — a tremendous spectacle, this struggle for life and death between 
the Roman state, equipped with the united strength of this world, and this band 
of Christians, with no other power at their disposal than the power to die. 

As early as the reign of Doniitian the blood of Christians flowed in Rome. 
Where after that they were brought to trial no one can say. As the younger 
Pliny, governor of Bithynia, in the year 112 inquired from the Gniperoi\ Trajan, 
how he was to deal with the Christians, persecutions must already liave taken 
place. Pliny excused his incpiiry on the plea that he had never yet been present 
at the trials of Christians. He begged for information on the question whether 
those Christians also who had coiimiitted no olTenees were to he condemned; 
whether, that is to say, the mere fact of being a Christian Avas punishable, and 
Avhether he was authorised to discharge those who, liy invocation of the gods 
and by sacrifices before the statue of the emperor, proved tlieir loyalty to the 
state, even if previously they had lieen Christians. The emperor aiisweivd both 
questions in the affirmative, but forbade officials to spy out tlie Cliristians or to 
give credit to anonymous suspicions Christianity was evidently to him only an 
extravagance, innocent in itself, but also unlawful, and one Avhich could not 
be declared permissible. This correspondence was published a few years after. 
Accordingly, a definite precedent for the treatment of the Christians was estab- 
lished for the officials, Avhich was observed up to the middle of the third century. 
What a peculiar position was created by that edict! When dealing with the 
Christians,'’ complains Tertullian, they punish not deeds, but the name.'’ And 
3 "et they did not punish the use of the name Christian as an illegal act, Avhich 
is punished, even if it is not likely to be repeated. On the contrary, a man could 
win complete exemption from penalty if he relinquished the name temporarily : 
a man might be a Christian before and after the judicial proceeding. Wivdt 
real strength must Christianity have had in itself if, despite this easy means of 
defence, Christians never thought to make use of it, and regarded those members 
of their community who did make use of it as no longer Christians! What love 
for truthfulness must this Christian faith have inculcated! It was the name 
which Avas punished, and yet not only a name, ])ut a deed. 

No one can say how far this persecution, A\dueh Ave hear of through Pliny, 
extended. Tlie head of the community at Jerusalem, Simeon, fell. One of the 
last victims AA'as the (p. 177) aforementioned Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, Avho 
AA’as dragged to Rome to be throAvn before the Avild lieasts. But up to the end 
of the post-apostolic time the hatred against the Christians kept breaking out, 
noAv here, iioaa’ there, into violent eruptions. The notion that Christians Avere 
punishable as such Avas so uniA^^ersal that the heathen people regarded a formal 
judicial inquiry as unnecessary punctiliousness and Acished the Christians to he 
punished without it. In public disasters men thought they could trace the Avrath 
of the gods. If the Tiber rises to the houses, if the Nile does not inse over the 
fields, if the earth shakes, if famine or pestilence breaks out, straightway the 
people cry out, ' To the lions with the Christians!’ ” Antoninus Pius (138-161) 
AA'as compelled to issue edicts Avhich enforced strict observance of legal methods 
Avith regard to such violent proceedings. Yet the stale never doubted its ability 
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to completely annihilate this preposterous movement so soon as it seemed neces- 
sary. To be obliged to fear it was pure absurdity ! 

This new situation, that both the bulk of the population and the authorities 
considered Christianity worthy of notice and of opposition produced a new 
class of literature, the apologetic. Experience taught that neither the self- 
vindication of the Christians when placed before the courts nor the fact of their 
moral purity were sufficient to move their opponents from their hatred. The 
attempt had, therefore, to be made to obtain another verdict, through writings, 
intended to prove all hostile reproaches to be meaningless and Christianity to 
be the fulfilment of that for which the nobler heathen also craved. Soon there 
were Chnstiaii philosophers and rhelorieians, heads of communities, who ad- 
dressed such writings sometimes to the heathen generally, sometimes directly 
to the emperor. 

Born in Samaria of Hellenic parents, Justin had sought for certainty of 
religious conviction in one school of philosophy after another, and had found it at 
last in Christianity. This, therefore, was reckoned by him as the true philosophy, 
in the sense that it actually" performed that which philosophy only promised to 
give. He did not for this reason doff his iJiilosopher ’s cloak, but tried by lectures 
and disputations to win adherents to Christianity. About the year 150 he 
addressed an apology to Antoninus Pius, and soon afterwards, moved by a 
specially outrageous case of an unjust sentence against Christians, he pub- 
lished a second and shorter apology. As he had risen through philosophy to 
Christianity, so he now gladly pointed to the fact that among the nobler philoso- 
phers traces of the same divine wisdom a^ipear, which manifested itself perfectly 
in Jesus. But there speaks in his w’ntings not only a lover of wdsdoiii who has 
to do vdth mere knowledge, but a manly character glad to die for the truth. 
“ You can kill, but you cannot harm usT’ He, indeed, suffered scourging and 
death at Pome in the year 165, together with a number of his scholars, ‘‘ because 
they would not sacrifice to the gods.” 

The same road to Christianity led his pupil Tatian, who was of Assyrian 
stock, to another conception of what previously had been dear to him. He, too, 
found at last among the Christians that which he in vain looked for among the 
Greeks. But he wtis concerned, above all, with the question of moral regenera- 
tion. He therefore saw now only the dark side in Greek philosophy and art, and 
in his ^‘Speech to the Greeks” (e. 155) praised Christianity as the truth, 
accessible even to the uneducated, which morally recreated mankind. 

Quite contrary is the method of the Negotiations on behalf of the Chris- 
tians ” (by the ordinary translation, Petition \ Sicpplicatio] for the Chris- 
tians.” the meaning of nap\ XpicrnavG^v’ ’ is not exactly represented), 

wliich the otherwise unknowm 'HUhenian philosopher,” Athenagoras, addressed 
to Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. He not only answered the taunts and crimes 
hung at the Christians, but tried also to prove that precisely those views which 
were condemned in Christians were to be found in a similar form in heathen 
philosophers. In a second writing on the Pesurrection he sought to represent 
this single doctrine as in no way unreasonable. 

The classical treatise of the 'Roman advocate, l^finucius Felix, may have been 
written about 180. In form it followed Cicero ^s De Natura Deorum ” as 
a model. It is entitled Octavius,” because its contents are in the form of 
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a conversation which Octavius, the friend of the author, holds on the seashore 
near Ostia with the heathen Ceecilius about the Christian and heathen religions. 
The latter, a sceptic, is disgusted at the positiveness with which uneducated 
Christians judge of God and God s attributes. Simply because nothing is 
certain he maintains men ought to adhere to the traditional belief in the gods. 
All that the average pagan education of that time could adduce against Chris- 
tianity could be freely expressed in this discussion. Octavius makes a friendly 
answer, but with such clearness and emphasis that his opponent finall}^ declares 
himself vanquished. '' AYe then went joyous and glad on our way. Cacihiis 
rejoiced that he had become a believer, Octavius that he had eoiuiuered, and 
I that my Caicilius had become a believer and that my Octavius had con- 
quered.’’ 

AATiile the above-mentioned and similar writings were only intended for such 
heathens as despised Christianity or liated and persecuted it, and, therefore*, veere 
only meant to demonstrate to them the baselessness of their hostility, and selected 
isolated points against which to direct their attack, passing over in silence the 
deepest truths of Christianity, another treatise of this class was abh* to work 
more freely, since it was meant for a man who already faced Christianity with 
some interest and good will. The unknown author of the Letter to Diogiietus, ” 
a man who was capable, through classical acquirements, of writing in a pure 
style, had no need to shrink from describing to such a man the gr(Tit truth of 
Christianity, Avhich might seem to the genuine pagan a degradation of the 
Divinity, the truth that ‘‘ God is love.” To this love, he explained, a man must 
surrender himself. In joyful gratitude he cannot but love God in return, and 
from this springs also brotherly love. Thus Christianily is the religion of the 
spirit and of truth, which can surmount all incidental, individual and national 
distinctions, and is able to create new men. Its adherents are not differentiated 
from other men by country, speech, or any external <|ualities ; they take part in 
everything as citizens, and are satisfied with everything as strangers. They live 
in the world, and 3"et are not of the world. They obey the existing laws, but 
by their life transcend the requirements of the law. They love all and are 
persecuted by all. They are not known, and yet they are condemned. They are 
put to death, and by this led to life.” 

Even in these few words a breath of that peculiar spirit is wafted towards 
us which inspired these early Christians, and is apparent in all the extant 
literature of that time. Everything is sustained by the consciousness that the 
Christian has found something inexpressibly great; that his life has gained 
a glorions importance, an exalted purpose; that the discord in it is abolished; 
that unity and harmony has entered into its thoughts, Avill, and deed. Ignatius 
calls the Christians ‘‘ Bearers of God, bearers of Christ, bearers of the Holy 
One, adorned on all sides by the commands of Jesus Christ.” He terms Chris- 
tianity something colossal.” The Christians are not perplexed because the 
heathen do not understand it. That, which faith gives, remains concealed to 
profane eyes. But they know themselves to be so rich that the keynote of their 
life is joy. Even Hennas, the earnest preacher of repentance, can write. 
Banish ail sorrow. It is worse than all evil spirits. The spirit of God which 
is granted you endures no soi'row and no complaining. Put on the joyous 
mood which is ever well pleasing to God. Let it be well to thee in Him. For 
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all live to God who cast away sorrow and clothe themselves in pure joy- 
ousness. ’ ’ 

Conscious that in truth they need not be ashamed of their faith and of their 
life, and that no power of the world could take from them their unseen kingdom, 
the Christians scorned to beg for mercy. Even in the apologies which were laid 
down at the throne of the rulers of the w^orld no cringing or flattery is found. 

Not -with flattery nor begging for forgiveness do we come before you/' writes 
Justin. Rightly has it been said that there w^as here no trace to be found of 
a submissive, sorrowful, apologetic tone. The consciousness of fighting for the 
truth and of being able to die for it gave them a dignified bearing, and they did 
not shrink from any attempt to make the murderous opponent feel his own 
grievous injustice. The Cresars thus came to hear a strain hitherto unknown 
to them. In their meetings for divine worship the Christians prayed fervently 
for their emperor, whom their God had appointed. (Tertullian.) How could 
they, speaking before this emperor, in order merely to obtain indulgence, deny 
that Christianity wms something hitherto unknown ! 

AVhile the Christians were thus fighting against the annihilation which 
threatened them from the heathen world, that current in their midst, of which 
we have already noticed the first traces in the apostolic age, greiv stronger (cf. 
above, pp. 170 and 173). The storms from without coincide with a process of 
disintegration within. 

The more the old religions lost in estimation, the greater was the tendency to 
put new philosophic interpretations on the old myths, to find in them popular 
descriptions of profound ideas, and then to blend the ideas won from various 
religions into one speculative system. Thus a distinction was made between the 
religion to be conceded to the uneducated and the Gnosis, a knowledge which 
was to be accessible only to a select band. This was to solve the riddle of the 
universe ; above all, to give clear evidence as to the origin, meaning, and object 
of the dualism which pervades everything, of the contrast between idea and 
sensible manifestation, between good and evil, between light and darkness. This 
movement of the times affected the Christian communities also. Primitive Chris- 
tianity wished to give fellowship with God; but he who found that fellow^ship 
extolled also the wealth in wisdom and knowledge " which had become his. 
And, without doubt, Christianity announced many thoughts quite new to the 
heathen world ; so those men turned to it wlio looked to it for an actual solution 
of speculative problems and for a means of satisfying their eagerness for knowl- 
edge. Soon the numbers of the Christians had become too great to be completely 
free from such elements. They drew other Christians to themselves, promising to 
them knowledge higher than the common belief which the Church could give. 
A society of the initiated was formed. The magic system of mysteries with its 
symbolic actions and secret consecrations was borrowed from the heathen wnrld, 
in order that not merely the understanding, but also the spirit, might be con- 
iented. Essentially all this was paganism. But it accepted Christian thoughts, 
above all, the idea of redemption, and in this process of evolution assigned a place 
to Him from whom Christians take their name. Yet they do not mean by this that 
redemption from sin and its eon>sequences which Christianity desires, but a 
redemption from the %?orld, a liberation of the spiritual from the material, of 
the light from the darkness. 
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Endless is the variety of these dilferent Gnostic systems, strange, weird, 
bizarre phantoms in the pale moonlight; a mixture of the most opposite cults, 
of Greek and Jewish philosophy, Syro-Phoenician theories as to the creation of 
the "world, the astrology and magic of the East; all hardly to be grasped by 
modern conceptions. Some required strict asceticism and won over many by 
their conspicuous sanctity. Others declared that they were raised above the 
lower laws of conventional morality, and did not wish to resist the all-powerful 
impulses of nature. They all oifered the hand of friendship to Christianity it 
it wmuld only adapt itself to the new^ and brightly glittering fabric. 

A serious menace to the Church! Fixed standards were still wanting by 
which to test wdiat doctrines w^ere unauthorised in the Church. There were, 
indeed, holy waitings from the primitive times of Christianity; but the Gnostics 
also appealed to these in support of their views, putting arbitrary interpretations 
on them by means of the system of figurative explanation prevalent among llie 
Christians. At the same time they themselves falincated professedly apostolic 
writings and prided themselves on being in possession of a secret tradition which 
only the chosen apostles could have received. AVho was to decide what was 
truth? The order of independent prophets was still esteenitTl. The ortic(\s in 
the Church were still appointed wathout regard to unity. The conni^ction be- 
tw^een the communities wuis as loose as ever. Only one thing was left which 
could teach them to recognise and avoid the troubled waters that were surging 
in, that was the Christian spirit. AVould it be clear and strong enough to repel 
this self-conscious, insinuating Gnosis? The Church recognised this enemy 
Avelcomed as a friend. It did not rest until he w^as overcome. But the ensuing 
period will show that the Church itself in the course of these hard struggles 
assumed another form. 

"We notice the first tendencies in this direction as early as the post-apostolic 
period. A college of elders or bishops had formerly stood at the head of the 
communities (ef. above, p 171), AVe now find in the letters of Ignatius (cf. 
above, p. 177) mention of a single bishop. His epistle to the Itomans tells us, 
indeed, that this innovation ivas not yet introduced in that coiimiunity. The 
letter of Polycarp shows the same thing regarding the community at Philippi. 
But the communities in Asia Minor were already under one bishop, wntli pres- 
byters and deacons below him. AVas it, perhaps, the apostle John wdio in these 
communities, "where he had gone to minister after PauPs death (ef. above, 
p. 170), introduced the arrangement, wliich he had leaimt to value at Jerusalem 
( ef. above, p. 170), in order to have a res^ionsible representative in those places 
wdiere he could not be present personally? This is suggested by the circumstance 
that each of the seven circular letters ” in his Apocalypse is addressed to one 
angel of the community in Asia Minor. In any case, the new feature soon 
gained increasing ground for itself. The greater the dangers which threatened 
the communities from without and from within, the more wns the wish felt for 
* a central administi^ation. Jind since there w^as no longer any question of a 
divinely revealed order, men allow^ed themselves to be led by the new^-felt need 
of adopting a new^ form. Prom the fear that divisions miglit arise in the com- 
munities, Ignatius on his way to death w^ariied them urgently to hold fast to 
their connection with the hishop. Yet he did not thereby set forth a theory that 
men should subject themselves blindly to bishops as such. On the contrary, 
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since he knew that these bishops, to whose communities he addressed himself, 
were true '' overseers/’ bishops after God s heart, he nvrites, '' whoever does 
not follow the will of the bishops opposes the will of God.” But later the views 
as to the importance of the office were changed, for it was only too easy to 
understand such utterances to mean that all bishops were representatives of God 
by virtue of their office. The later extension of meaning taught this. 

A second point arose in post-apostolic times : AYhat was more natural than 
that the man who desired baptism should pronounce in some way or other his 
assent to the Christian faith? At first this must have been done in the shortest 
form, some addition to the formula adopted by the baptiser, I baptise thee 
in the name of tlie Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” which is also pre- 
scribed in the “ Teaching of the Apostles.” If, then, heresies had to be rejected, 
short explanatory sentences were certainly added to that brief expression. Thus 
a rule of faith ^vas formed which served to distinguish, as it were, the universal 
faitli from perversions of it. The significance of this countersign was bound 
to increase as the number of those who desired to be received into the Church 
greiF greater, and as, therefore, it became more desirable to possess a short epit- 
ome of that which constituted the Christian faith. Such epitomes were at first, 
as might be expected, ditferent in the dilferent countries. But tlie increase of 
intercourse between the various communities made it necessary to adjust such 
differences by accepting sentences that appeared important and were customary 
elsewhere, and by excluding what was too comprehensive. In the conviction 
that they were expressing nothing else in such sentences than what the founders 
of the Church, the apostles, had taught, this rule of faith was called the 
apostolic confession of faith.” In any case, before the middle of the second 
century some such '' creed ” was in use, almost exactly like that in use at the 
present time. This could not have been first composed in Eome, but must have 
been based on a confession originating in the East. 

We notice the beginnings of a third action of the Church. The sacred 
Scriptures of the Jews were accepted by the Christians as inspired by the spirit 
of God. Extracts from them were read aloud in the services. Together with 
these came letters of the apostle Paul and other works of Christian authors. 
In order to multiply the available materials for the edification of the public, the 
communities exchanged such writings among themselves. When the original 
apostles were dead and the prophets ” became fewer, these vTitings replaced 
what was lost. At the same time also the need arose of not permitting all and 
every Christian writing to be read aloud at divine service, but of examining 
whether by age and contents it was suitable for the purpose. This question 
became still more weighty when the Gnostics attempted to secure the recognition 
of their heresies by means of edited or forged writings; and when Marcion, a 
Christian, enthusiastic for Paul (e. 150), wished 1o find distortions of the true 
Christianity in a series of writings which up till then had been reckoned apos- 
lolie, and rej(‘cted some and mutilated othei’s. The important point now was 
that everything which, as dating from the foundation of the Church must count 
as nimstolie, whether composed by an apostle himself or by another mtness of 
the oarllcsi times, should be definitely separated from other literature, nor was it 
material whether the contents of such literature were orthodox or tainted with 
heresy. The problem was to construct a '' canon.” Of course, collections of this 
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kind did not at first agree in tlie different communities or territories, for the very 
good reason that the separate writings, being composed for definite persons or 
circles of readers, were first of all known and spread in definite countries. Only 
gradually did a more frequent exchange lead to greater agreement. The first list 
of this kind wdiich is extant — unfortunately, in mutilated form, and, therefore, 
not to be certainly defined as to its extent — called after its discoverer, Ludovico 
Antonio Muratori, the '' Muratorian canon, contained twenty-two out of the 
twenty-seven writings collected in the present New Testament, and is said to have 
been made in Rome (c. 180). Some one hundred and thirty years later we learn, 
through the Church historian, Eusebius, that not even then were all the writings 
in our present New Testament popularly recognised: the decision was still waver- 
ing over the Epistle of St. James, the two Epistles of Peter, the second and third 
Epistles of St. John, and the Epistle of Jude. In 3G0 Athanasius put forth a 
tract, in which these wmitings also were reckoned canonical without further dis- 
cussion. 

The Church thus sought to win a firmer position and fixed standards, that 
it might not lose its course and be wrecked in the overpowering fury of the 
waves. It is on the way to become the Catholic Church. 

D, The Rise of the Catholic Church (c. 180-248) 

Although during the previous period the Christians had been an oppressed 
and cruelly persecuted body, they were not exterminated. The blood of the 
martyrs had been the seed of the Church. ’’ The rage of the storm was spent. 
It would seem that men had grown weary of murder as an ineffective measure. 
It is true that the existing law made the trial of Christians possible, and that 
bloody persecutions still occurred, but a i^eriod of comparative rest had been 
entered on. Lien, moreover, ascended the imperial throne who lacked the moral 
power to hate a religion. The Roman bishop, Victor, was able to acquire influence 
over the profligate Commodus (180-192). Septimus Severus (211) took a Chris- 
tian slave, to whom he owed his cure, into his palace and protected the Christians 
who held high posts round him , and he is said to have given a Christian nurse 
to his son, Caracalla. The Christian author, Ilippolytus, carried on a corre- 
spondence wfith the second wnfe of Elagabalus. Severus Alexander placed the 
pictures of Abraham and Jesus among his household gods in the Lararium 
The maxims of the Master came readily to his lips Over a room in his 
palace lie had the saying of Christ wTitten up : Do unto others -what you w^ould 
that they should do unto you!’’ The empress-mother was on intimate terms with 
the famous teacher of the Church, Origen. Philip the Arabian (244-249) is said 
actually to have been a Christian : and even if it w’ere only a legend, yet what a 
chainre it wtis that such a story could have been told and believed ! 

The swmrd of Damocles, hanging over the Christian name, which had formerly 
kept so many back from Christianity, and which had served closely to sift the 
communities, now" seemed to have been taken awmy. The heathen now^ pressed in 
masses into the Church. Once it had been the ami of the Christians to rescue 
individuals from the wmrld which lay in wickedness ” for the approaching 
day of Judgment ; and not to bow before the powxm of the enemy, but to regard 
the martyr s crowTi as the noblest ornament. Now", they ventured to think (as 
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Origen writes), that all other religions would perish and that the divine truth 
would in the end rule alone on earth. 

In what a new aspect appear the chiefs, especially of the Christian commu- 
nities ! How greatly has the importance of these pastors increased through the 
growth of the flock, through the increase of the burden of work laid on them, 
especially as these large communities, constantly feeling less inclination to act 
themselves, entrusted all church work to the bishops! The presbyters and 
deacons proved soon insufficient to manage everything. Thus in the second 
quarter of the third century new officials were created for the performance of 
the inferior services, i.e. subdeacons, readers, exorcists, and acolytes. But in 
order that the single guidance might be secured, the offices formed a graduated 
system, at the head of which stood the one bishop. Formerly this office had been 
regarded as a hard test of loving service towards the community, and the only 
privilege of the leader had been to die first in the flght. Now, it might be reckoned 
an honour, flattering to pride, to stand at the head of these great communities, 
recruiting themselves from the highest ranks in the empire. The rights of the 
office now became a prerogative. Rivalry between the priests and the laymen 
became possible. Tertullian, wdio wished to check this develnpiiient, could now 
exclaim wrathfully and prove by the manner of his protest that the new move- 
ment had touched him already, ^‘Are not laymen priests? Where three are, 
there is the Church, even though they be laymen.^’ But how could the tendency 
be checked ? If these masses were to be held together, submission to the bishops 
must be exacted. And in order to justify this unwonted claim, the bishops were 
clothed mth the same honour which men had been accustomed to show to the 
apostles, the founders of the Church. 

A second cause hastened this development. Men appealed to the Holy Scrip- 
tures and to the rules of faith, in order to refute the heretics. But how was it 
to prove to them that such standards really dated from the first origin of 
Christianity? No one was alive whose memory reached back to that age. 
AVas there, then, no substitute for such witnesses? Tertullian Avrites: Make 
inquiry among the apostolic churches, among those especially Avhere the chairs 
from Avhicli the apostles taught still stand in their place, where the originals of 
their letters are still read aloud.’' But Avhat persons in these communities could 
give the most certain information? EAudently the bishops. The apostles had 
placed such men as pastors in the communities founded by them, and the latter 
had again appointed as their successors the men aaRo had absorbed most accu- 
rately the original doctrine. The unbroken succession of these officials guaran- 
teed in the earliest times certain information on points about Avhich men could, 
unfortunately, no longer inquire from the apostles themselves, Irenseus, bishop 
of Lyons, Avas a pupil of Polycarp, who had sat at the feet of the apostle John. 
As in consequence of this he himself Avas able to say wffiat the original faith 
Avas, he declared it as a general rule (c. 180) that the heads of the apostolic 
communities were qualified, by Aurtue of their succession in office, to state the 
truth. He was not speaking of any poAver of infallibility handed doAAm to them 
from the apostles; he meant only that such communities, and especially their 
heads, Avere in possession of historical knowledge valuable in the struggle against 
the heretics. As an instance, ‘‘since it would take too long to relate the succession 
in office of all churches," he mentions the “ greatest, oldest, and best-knoAvn, " 
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community, that of Rome. An inquiry made of them alone would certainly be 
sufScient, since naturally all other communities in which the apostolic tradition 
was preserved would agree with its answer. 

But, indeed, such innocently intended phrases might well be ipn iul. 

when the inroad of the masses and the rush of different ideas into the Church 
rendered desirable a stricter organisation and some governing bouy with auLiior- 
ity to decide on disputed questions ! How easily could these wnrds be read to 
mean that the bishop ’s office was the bearer of the truth 1 Another sentence of 
Irengeus could then be distorted : ^ ‘ Where the Church is, there is the spirit of 
God. To be outside the Church is to be outside the truth.” Thus he writes 
after he has demonstrated that the preaching of the Church is uniformly the 
truth as testified by the apostles, and the teaching of that which is outside the 
Church is ' perverted ’ truth.” He adds, however: “And where the spirit of 
God is, there is the Church; but the spirit is the truth.” He only declares the 
clearly proven fact that truth is to be found in the Church, and not among 
the heretics. But that sentence, torn away from the context, carried a great 
thesis in itself, since by the “ Church ” w'as understood the external corpora- 
tion of the Church to which the bishops guaranteed the apostolic truth. It was 
but a short step to the next proposition, that the Church was formed by the 
bishops, and truth and salvation w^ere only to be found in connection -wifli them. 
At this time, too, the desire for a visible unity of all communities became 
continually stronger. HIow, then, was order to be maintained in these great 
communities wdiich were in perpetual flux, if identical doctrines and identical 
procedure did not link them together? The name “ Catholic Church ” is found, 
indeed, m Ignatius; but he meant by it the ideal aggregate community, 
scattered tiiroughout the whole wmrld obcovj,dv7]^) in contra- 

distinction to the individual community. But now it was desired to mold the 
aggregate into a comprehensible, deflnite unity, in order that each individual 
might know to wdiat to hold fast, and not be led astray. What else could repre- 
sent this unity except the office of bishop ? 

Hippolytus, the pupil of Iremeiis, already declares the bishops to be the 
diadochi (successors) of the apostles, participating in the same grace of the 
high priesthood and of teaching as they did. In the middle of the third century 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (248-258), elaborates the thoughts of his time as 
to the existence of a church into a self-contained system. That is true of the 
bishops which Christ said to the apostles filled with the spirit of God, “ Whoever 
hears you, hears mo.” Only through the bishops are the divine mercies com- 
municated to us. They have also to decide to whom the divine gifts belong. 
They are not merely administrators, but judges in the Cliurcli. They are thus 
what the priests were among the Jews. At an earlier time the Jewish priesthood 
had been employed as a comparison. The “ apostolic teaching ” had called the 
“ prophets ” wdio came forward in the communities the “ high priests of 
Christ ” as a justification of their claim on the community for their bodily needs. 
Since, they said, the prophets serve the Christian community spiritually, it is 
just to pay them tithes, as the Jews paid their priests. Now', the duties incum*' 
bent on the bishops w^re considered priestly, and the bishops were regarded 
as priests. Only they might administer the mysteries (sacraments) of baptism 
and the Lord s Supper. Their offering at the Lord’s Supper wms a sacrifice* 
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Formerly the gift of the bread and wine for this holy meal, brought by the 
community, was called the sacrifice of the community. In the same way the 
prayers of the Christians, in particular the prayer at the Lord’s Supper, w^ere 
designated a sacrifice. But the priest offers the body and blood of Christ 
as a sacrifice to God. “The priest imitates what Christ has done when He 
offered himself to the Father.” The bishops are regarded as holding theii 
high office from God himself, although the community may have co-operated in 
their election. It is, therefore, presumption to assume that a bishop is not 
w^orthy of his office. He acts, therefore, from the ‘ ^ inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost.’' Thus believers are bound to the bishops. The unity of the Church is 
represented in them. The old conception is forgotten, according to which the 
number of believers ” is the Church, and one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
makes a man member of this Church. Not every one who, by virtue of the faith 
and the baptism, has the one Lord belongs to the Church; but whosoever has 
not the Church as mother cannot have God as father.” Outside the Church 
is no salvation.” And this Church is the outward communiLy, represented by the 
Inshops. Onl}^ he who submits to the episcopacy stands in the Church. If any 
man w^ere outside this Church, it would avail him nothing, even though he held 
the faith in common with the Church, even if he were to be martyred for this 
faith : he is as helpless to save himself as he wdio was outside the ark of Noah. 

To sustain this claim it was necessary that all bishops should desire and 
command one and the same thing. As early as 180-200 the representatives of 
the communities here and there felt the need of counsel as to their official action 
in difficult questions. They held synods. It was naturally the political capital 
of a province where assemblies were held, and it was the bishop^ of this town 
wlio made preparations for it and assumed the presidency. It thus followed, as 
a matter of course, that the metropolitan gradually came to be regarded as the 
unifying force of the episcopacy of the province Of the capitals, some had 
peculiar impoi tance in the eyes of the Christians. Rome was not only the capital of 
the world, but it held the bones of Peter and Paul, the ax^ostolic princes. Alexandr n , 
the second city of the empire, was renowned as the seat of Christian learning 
{cf. below, pp. 189, 190). Antioch, the third city of the empire, had long had 
the apostle Paul for its teacher Ephesus numbered a specially large Christian 
community, and Paul, as well as John, had long been at its head. The countries 
round Carthage received the Gospel from it. Assuredly in any dis]Duted ques- 
tions it was more valuable to have the bishop of such a community on one’s side 
than the bishop of some unknowui xolace. There was, indeed, at first no claim of 
Xirerogatives, but the urban bisho]3S already enjoyed a higher estimation. It was 
The beginning of the patriarchate system, of the visible unity of several xmovinces. 
Soon there would be the sole problem, that of fixing a central point for the 
aggregate of all churches. One bishop already asserted a claim to such a posi- 
tion, the bishop of Rome Who knows whether Cyprian, if he had been bishop of 
Rome, would not have crowned the fabric of his church with the claim that 
the Roman bishop was the high iniest placed over all priests ? But he was 
bishop of Carthage, and had not alwaTJ's agreed with the decisions of the bishop 
of Rome; and, therefoi’o, most vehemently opposed the claim of Rome to the 
primacy over all other churches. Yet Cjqirian’s longing not merely to imagine 
the episcopacy as a unity, but actually to see it, was so great that he, at least, 
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put forward the proposition that Christ intended the episcopacy to be one in 
investing Peter with all the powers enjoyed by the other apostles. Thus the 
successor of Peter, the bishop of Eoine, represents the unity of the bishops and 
with it that of the Church. This Eoman community, the community of Peter, 
was, indeed, that ‘ ‘ from which the unity of the bishops took its origin, ’ ’ which 
more than all others strove for unity among the bishops. What men dreaded, 
then, was, nevertheless, greatly desired. Doubtless, the desire would prevail 
over the dread. It would cost hard struggles, because now office in the Chiireh 
was regarded as a privilege and was valued as the highest calling and carraTl 
highest honour. But the whole coarse of events set irresistibly towards tli^* 
establishment of a primacy. 

As a firmly compacted unity the Church, might better hope to keep to, aether, 
to lead, and to educate the masses that were pressing into it, even such as were 
as yet little moved by the Christian spirit. It is not strange that now the whole 
rule of faitli, wliich was originally a mere declaration of the existing cree<l, was 
fixed more and more as a law of faith, to which all must submit who wisliej to 
belong to the Church. But personal belief could not be eoerecd, and no one 
wished to bar ■ ■■ •*'. admission into the Chiircli What was left, 1 lien, 

except to be content with the absence of spoken opposition to the Church ? Anti 
what was more natural than to regard the submission to the law of faith estab- 
lished by the Church as the badge of Christianity ? Many pagans, especially the 
educated men among them, could not yet reconcile theinselvos to this rule of 
faith. But men were already hopeful that the whole woild would liecoine 
Christian, and an attempt was, therefore, made to bring the lielief oi the 
Church as near as possible to the educated among its disparagers and to forcf^ it 
on their convictions. It was necessary to reduce Christian doctrine to a complete 
system which could be compared vdtli the systems of the heathen pliilosothers. 
Where could this need have been more keenly felt than In Alexandria, that mosi- 
prominent abode of Hellenic learning? No one, unless familiar witli this and 
able to reconcile philosophy, could hope to infiueiice wider circles. There was a 
second incentive. Gnosticism dazzled many men, for it promised a deep knowledge 
not accessible to ail. If it was to be defeated, it must be shown that pure 
Christianity granted wisdom and knowledge. 

What a task was set by this ! It was desired to give a scientific form to the 
Christian doctrine, and yet the only available method of scientific thought was 
that of Hellenic philosophy. ' It was necessary to try how far this wtis adapted 
to the statement of Christianity, and everything had to be excluded which 
originated in the heathen conceptions of the world. This required not merely 
extraordinary acuteness of thought, but also an absolutely pure knowledge of 
Christianity. Those who first set about the gigantic \vork could pride themselves 
on the former qualification, but not on the latter. For everywhere in the Church 
there -was now present a dimness of conception regarding the nature of Chris- 
tianity. Precisely those doctrines which the apnstle Paul had expressed in 
so clear a manner, forming as they did the kernel of what was essentially Chris- 
tianity, were all but forgotten (cf. above, pp. 169, 170). It might seem the concep- 
tion of “ faith” was so changed that it no longer could take the ])rGdominant 
place winch Jc'^us and Pan! liad assigned to it. In its room a code of morals 
had entered •which might be termed a mixture of Jewisli and heathen ethics. 
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Thus one fundamental difference between paganism and Christianity w^as no 
longer recognised, and conceptions and ideas common in the heathen philosophy 
^vere unhesitatingly employed to expound Christianity. The result would have 
been a complete change in Christianity, if at the same time the conviction had 
not been firm that the Holy Scriptures of the early period were based on divine 
revelation, and, therefore, must be maintained as the foundation. Their decisive 
utterances would, no doubt, have been completely misinterpreted by means of 
the fawourite allee^orical explanation, had not the short sentences of the rule of 
faith, universally handed down as unassailable, raised too loud a protest. The 
creed of the Church saved the Church from complete degeneration. 

Pantcenus, Clemens, Origen, worked in this line in the school at Alexandria. 
They made the conception of the “ Logos,” which is borrowed (according to its 
contents) from G-reek Philosophy, the central point of tlieir theology. This is 
the absolute reason, the principle which binds God to the world. It was also 
0])erative in the heathen world. Tlie Platonic philosophy derived truth from 
the Logos ” In Christianity, again, the ‘‘ Logos ” has become man, and, 
tliercfore, ihe full and juire truth is present in it. Thus a saving bridge was 
constructed from paganism to Christianity. It did not need a leap to go from 
the wisdom of the world to the faith of the Christian, only one step, a step 
forward. 

The Catholic Cliurch is born Christianity has lost simplicity of faith, but 
has gained unity of organisation. The church system has interposed itself 
as mediator of salvation between God and man, but, on the other hand, has 
attained the possibility of communicating to the great mass some of the benefits 
of salvation. The danger is lest communion with the Church take the place of 
communion with God ; but as admission into the communion of the Church is 
made easier, the way is afforded to those who are dissatisfied with the world of 
pressing on to communion with God. But before this new position is completely 
attained a raging tempest bursts rendering everything doubtful. 

E , The Final Struggle and Victory (c. 248-327) 

The last seventy years had taught incontestably that to let Christianity alone 
was merely to further its supremacy. It had been seen as well that partial 
persecutions were useless, and, indeed, merely afforded the Christians the oppor- 
tunity to prove the constancy of their faith and to make new conquests. It had 
been made clear that the struggle between paganism and Christianity was one 
of life and death. And perhaps it was already too late for the former to conquer. 
But Avas the world still capable of enthusiasm for the heathen faith? Had not 
the old belief in the gods long since been shaken and now' shattered by the 
ridicule of the Christian writers? Yet religion was more necessary now than 
ever. ^Ya^med by the brightly glowing fire of Christian faith, the yearning for 
the Invisible had flared up again in the hearts of many ^vho had felt themselves 
contented by none of the religions knowm to them and had turned their backs on 
metaphysics. Numbers, however, thus awakened from religious indifference, 
did not wish to turn to Christianity, for they hated it. Yet they could no longer 
despise it. The Christians had many advantages over them — joyous enthusiasm, 
consciousness of their communion with God, the sense of elevation above the 
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world. If men wished to raise up enthusiastic opponents to Christianity, they 
must purify the old faith from the notions which have brought it into contemiit, 
and give it the advantages of Christianity. Thus arose the last form of the Creek 
philosophy, the first philosophy formed in opposition to Christianity, Neo- 
Platonism, founded by Ammonius Saccas (died 241), elaborated by his scholar, 
Plotinus (died 270) 

Much surprise has been caused by the hostility between Neo-Platonism and 
Christianity. As if anything but a struggle for life and death could prevail 
between the real faith and a substitute, pursuing the object of driving out the 
former! All religions, barbarian, as well as the Jewish, are jiistiiied in so far as 
they strive towards the true religion. Christianity alone makes no defen (*e 
of this kind, for it proclaims itself the only true religion and denies tlie right 
of all others to exist. Thus all religions of the world might unite in Neo- 
Platonism and unite in a struggle against Christianity. All that Christianity 
jiromises to give, elevation above the vorld and communion with God, tins 
philosophy gives. Let the soul free itself from the limitations of the senses, and 
it will immediately be one with the original Divine Being. Ikirphyry ( dual -104), 
the pupil of Plotinus, makes a further attempt to see if the Chnstians will no1 
allow themselves to be drawn into the iiorticos of th(‘ Neo-lMatonists. He wrote 
hfteen books, the title of which is variously translated, about the Christians ” 
or against the Christians.” They might eonlideiitly continue, said Porphyry, 
to reverence their founder, from whom they take their name, for he was a wise 
and holy man. But his disciples have altered the truths preached by him and 
have made him a god against his will. The Christians must place no belie P in 
their holy writings, for these contain contradictions and improbalnlities. 

The ill success of such attempts at proselytism resulted merely in determining 
men not to shrink from quite other weapons, in order to wipe Christianity from 
off the earth. The emperors after Philip the Arabian were filled with jiain and 
anger at the decay of the empire. Their object was to restore its old power and 
.splendour, and for this unity in worship was essential. In 249 Deems mounted 
the throne. He first formed the plan of systematically extirpating Christianity. 
The system of espionage on the Christians set by order of the state and forbidden 
by Trajan (cf. above, p. 179), was now reinstated. The decree of the year 250 
orders that throughout the empire the Christians lie forced to take part in the 
state religion. The jiriests were to be immediately put to death as presumably 
incorrigible, the others to be made humble by eontmually increasing penalties. 
Heavy punishment would fall on the prefect avIio did not bring back the Chris- 
tians of his district to the old religion. lYhat a thunderbolt for the Christians ! 
And it burst, too, on a community grown effeminate and full of half Christians, 
owing to the entry of masses of the peoiile. lYlien, therefore, torture and death 
suddenly threatened, many acted as if they could not purify themselves quickly 
enough of the suspicion of being Christians. Others, with bleeding heart, con- 
sented to offer incense to the gods. Others, again, tried to extenuate their back- 
sliding to themselves by bribing the officials, in order to get a certificate that 
they had satisfied the imperial orders. 

But, stranav to say, many of those who separated tliemselves from the Chris- 
tians by a definite renuneiation w(‘re not yet in a x>osition to return to the pagans. 
They wished themselves back in the coimuunity from which fear had driven 
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them. They implored to be taken back. They knew that in that case they were 
again threatened by what only now they had been too weak to endure. They 
knew that they must undergo an ordeal of repentance, lasting, perhaps, many 
years in shame and privation, before they were again received into the Church, 
and enabled to sufCer torture or death for their faith. And yet they could not do 
othervTse ; they could not live without that which once had inspired them. 

And by the side of the weak ones what proofs of heroism! The victims in 
Alexandria veere not less numerous than in Kome. The constancy of the boy, 
Dioscurus, under all Ins torments wms so great that even the governor, full of 
wonder and pity, set him free. In the Thebais a Chnstian and his wife hung 
for days on the cross, speaking words of encouragement to each other. In 
Jerusalem and Antioch the bishops died after enduring tortures manfully. At 
Cartilage the i) risen was filled with Christians, whom the officials wished to force 
to renunciation through hunger and thirst. They were no longer content with 
the ordinary tortures, l)ut devised new and ingenious torments. It was the 
heroic endurance of the constant tbat exasjierated them most. Formerly they 
thought they had conquered when they had shown their power over the life of 
the Christians. They now tVlt that [here could be no talk of victory unless the 
Christians were brought to renounce their faith. The martyr who died bravely 
triumphed over agony, death, and his murderers: only he who drew back from 
the instruments of torture or from death was a conquered man. This led to the 
new sort of warfare, i.e. to kill only those who could not be conquered themselves 
and encouraged others, but to compel the rest, by unwearying persistence and 
perpetually renewed torments to abandon the castle of their faith. 

As if the enlightenment and humanity of the age were ashamed of this 
brutality, a short period of tranquillity commenced with the death of Decius 
(251). And although Valerian (253-260), with the greatest resolution, planned 
the aimihilation of the Christians, he first tried to attain his purpose by less 
ferocious means. The Christian communities were to be, as it were, spiritually 
starved out, in order that they might break up from internal weakness. The 
bishops were removed and all assemblies of Christians forbidden. Thus the law 
of 258 ordered that all bishops, jiresbyters, and deacons, as well as senators and 
knights, should be executed, if after confiscation of their property they did 
not give up their faith. Noble women were to be banished, Christians in the 
imperial service were to woi'k in chains on the emperor’s estates. In this perse- 
cution Cyprian suffered death at Carthage. But though very many bishops and 
presbyters were slain, the desired object was not reached. "When Valerian w^as 
taken captive by the Persians, his successor, Gallienus, gave up the profitless 
contest. For some forty years the Christians had rest. Their numbers once 
more grew mightily. There was no longer need to search for Christians, they 
were met everywhere; in the army there were Christian officers, among the 
servants of the state there "were Christians up to the governors themselves ; there 
were Christian courtiers round the emperor. Finally there was even a rumour 
that the wife and daughter of the empei’cr, Diocletian, wished to be baptised. 

After 284 Diocletian was on the throne. He succeeded in what his prede- 
cessors had failed, in restoring strength and unity to the shattered empire. He 
was able to form the unvieldy Roman empire into an organised structure. 
The greater the joy experienced by all who carried within them the old Roman 
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spirit, tlie more must they have felt it a contraclictiou that in the sphere of 
religion the most varied diversity prevailed. A Xeo-PJatonic stale church was 
now the goal of the friends of unity. The Bithymaii governor, IIi erodes, espe- 
cially sought to propagate this idea. He addressed two liooks of '' truth-lov- 
ing w’ords to the Christians.” The use of other means than Avords and truth, 
the exercise of rude force, to overcome tlie Christians, accorded hut little 
Avitli the lofty morality of the Neo-Platonist and his conception of maids 
union Avith God. But wdiat of the present tune, when it appeared that Avords 
AA^ere in vain? If this noble virtue of Neo-Platonism could only prevail univer- 
sally after annihilation of Christianity, Avere oilier Aveapons then to he shunned? 
Ilierocles found an enthusiastic partisan and helper in the emperor, Galenus 
The emjieror, it is true, aatis not ready for such a s1t‘p; he aaus the son of a 
Dalmatian bond- woman and subject to the superstition of his race. To the 
question Avhether action should be taken against the Christians, Uie orach* of 
Apollo at Miletus gave the answer that the Christians made i1 impossible to 
declare the truth. The emperor gave Avay to the ])ressure, iiisisling only that 
no blood should be shed. Galeriiis A’cntured to have Ihe Christian church at 
Nicomedia stormed and destroy ed liy his Pnntonans (Felnumry, oO^C). On the 
next day a decree Avas publicly posted up All Christian churches Avero to be 
demolished, all Christian books burnt, every Christian meeting prohiliited. All 
AAdio persisted in the Christian faith Avere to lose their oflices, and the fre(* to 
become slaves. A Christian, carried UAvay hy indignation, tore doAvn the decrtu*. 
He was cruelly tortured and executed. Fire tAvice broke out in the imp(*rial 
palace, and the blame Avas laid upon the Cliristians. Insurrections occurred in 
Armenia and Syria, and the Christians AV(U‘e supposed to have instigated them. 
Thus the opposition of the emperor AA^as overcome. The Christian officials of tin* 
court Avere required to abandon their faith. Their steadfastness irritated the 
emperor, so that his disinclination to shed blood disappeared One decree fol- 
loAATd another until the final order that all Christians should be forced by every 
means to sacrifice. If I had a hundred tongues, and every longue of metal," 
Avrites a Christian author of those days, they AAmuld not suffice to descrilie all 
the cruelties, to name all the tortures AAdiieh Avere inflicted hy the judges on the 
righteous and the unrighteous. ’ ' The diffeieiit methods of death, wdiich men 
did not shrink to employ, cannot lie repealed. The empire Avas drenelied Avith 
streams of Christian blood. At times the arm of the murderer appeared AATUiry; 
hut AAdien in limes of rest it aatis seen that all the previous fury had not led to 
any result, the enemies of Christianity gathered their strength again, in order 
to end the AATir of annihilation. Their blind rage at their Avant of success led 
men to have recourse to the expedient of pouring tlie Avine or AATiter used at 
sacrifices oycv the articles of food in the market, so that the Christians Avho 
could not lie compelled to sacrifice still tasted something of the sacrifice. The 
persecution lasted eight years. 

Galerius, attacked by a dread disease, issued shortly before his death, in JHl, 
a decree for the east of the (mipire, ordering the toleration of the Christian 
ri'ligion He does not recognise them as privileged, his AAnsh still is that tin* 
(diristians should Avillingly return to the faith of their fathers But he has seen 
that nothing is abh' to force them to it, and that the result of his efforts has 
been the reATwse of that Avhich he Avislied to attain; the Christians boav show no 
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reverence to any god, to his gods because they do not choose, to their God 
because they do not dare. The interest of the state requires the prayers of all 
for the state It is thus to be -r; • 1 that “ they become Christians again, and 

again liold then* meetings for divine service/’ m order that they may pray to 
then* God for the emperor and the empire. A toleration reluctantly conceded 
out of a feeling of personal impotence before this incomprehensible resistance 
of faith — that was what the dying man gave. The prisons were opened, the 
crowds of the tortured prisoners returned to their homes welcomed even by the 
heathen with pity and rejoicing." 

In the Avest of the empire the emperor, Constantins Chlorus, had contented 
himself AVith the desi ruction of the temple, but had spared the temple made of 
men." The victorious progress of Ins son, Constantine, caused the persecution 
gi adually to cease throughout the whole West, and gave to the Christian Church 
the edict of ]\lilan, which surjiassed all expectations (313). What made Con- 
stantine the liberator and patron of the Church? When he started from Gaul 
for the South, his religion was probably nothing else than the vague monotheism 
of Ills ei*a, A^hlell had kept his fatlier from hating the Christians and venting his 
fury on them. Later it liecame a warm interest in Christianity, an unmistakable 
conviction of its truth. The dark stains in his moral life do not give us the right 
to consider him a conscious hypocrite For even the actual conviction of tlic 
truth of Christianity does not make it at all impossible that morality lagged 
beliind knowledge, especially in a Eoman emperor accustomed to boundless 
license. That Constantine Avas only baptised on his death-bed AA^as nothing un- 
usual at a time Avhen Christians thought to gam by baptism forgiA^eness only 
for their past sms, and the necessity for the act might have been brought home 
the more to the emperor, in that he Avas AA^ell aware of his moral deficiencies. 
The fact that, all hough long considered a Christian eA^en by Christians, he did 
not Avish to die AATthoiit receWing baptism, might be adduced as proof that he 
expected something from the Church for the next Avorld; that he Avas concerned 
about the remission of his sms, and that, therefore, not mere political considera- 
tions determined his attitude towards the Church. 

When <Iid Constantine first turn Avith interest to Christianity? Judging 
by the difference betAA^een the edict of 312 and that at the beginning of 313, his 
opinion must have altered during that inteiwal. He bases his ‘‘ intervention 
for the Christian Community ” in the decree at hlilan on the hope that in return 
the diAine favour AAdiich he has experienced in such great things aatII at all 
times bring him success and safety.” He must, therefore, haA^e already exiieri- 
enced God’s help in such a AA^ay that it aatis clear to him God Avas for the Chris- 
tians. In support of this vie^v, aa^c first find the cross, as the badge under AAdiich 
Constantine fights and conquers, in the A\^ar against Maxentius. And after his 
ATctory OA^'er this opponent he causes to be erected in Eome the statue of himself 
bolding in his hand the cross as the salvation-bringing badge under which he 
freed the city from the yoke of the tyrant.” He could hardly have made this 
declaration merely out of political considerations; for he no longer needed to 
win the Christians for himself, and could only estrange the heathen by the act. 
But if 1he conviction had been forced on him before the battle AAuth Maxentins 
lhat God was for the Christians, and that their cross AA^'as a salvation-bringing 
badge, Ave shall not have to relegate to the realm of legends what Eusebius is 
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said to have learnt from the emperor liimscll on the subject, that as he stood 
confronting his powerful opponent and meditated as to^ Avliat ^od he should 
summon to help him he received the order to com|uer in the sign of the (U'oss 
Therefore, he looked with superstitious reverence on tins symbol, and thought 
to gam God’s favour for himself by shoving favour to the Christians. His 
victories under the new banner strengthened him in this belief, so that in inward 
conviction also he approaches nearer and nearer to Clinstiamly If we retleel 
hotv vastly .’e.i'.-ii.ri the pagans of the empire were at the accession oi' 
Constantine, and how^ the last tmuTble pers(‘eution liad driven tlie Christians 
from all higher posts; if wm reflect further lunv little he actually did for tie- 
repression of heathendom and for the sujuumacy of Christendom, his conviction 
that the future belonged to Christianity cannot lie thus explaim d nr-rely as 
a stroke of genius, but must rest on a lirm belief of the superior sireimlh of the 
Cliristian faith And then also liis hojie that the ivliuious unity in tiu- enijiin-, 
to be obtained liy Chrislianily, would bring wnth il a civic unity, would not se'-m 
a misuse of the Church for political ends. In reality, he iicvt-i* wislu-d to do 
more than to render it possible for the Cliurch to develop all her forces absolutely 
unfettered, in the expectation that then paganism would decay and tic- state 
Tounsh. 

This WTis the state of his mind wdien he issued the edict of l\l]laii lu :1T]. 
Ill concert with Lieinins he ccmceded by it religious freedom fm‘ tin- c*utiie 
Roman empire, and that not reluctantly, but rather considering his action as 
the only just course. The Roman state abandoned its former vicwv that r«-]ia’iou 
wms an affair of stale. Constantine relegated it to the spliere to wiiich it ht-luuas, 
according to Christian notions, the conscience. In acting in this manner in* 
acted in the “ interests of public iieace.’’ Ih- recognised that the stale can never 
be quiet if there is a living relieious s]) 1 it 1 present. Yet relmion is, nevertheless, 
to he controlled by the state. For the sake of the puldic peace men had often 
and terrilily wTcaked their fury on Christianity, because it roused the eoiiscu-nctu 
and therebj^ created a spirit of intolerable independence. On the same around 
•conscience wms now' declared to lie free. IIow' had C'lmstiainty transformed tho 
idvCas of the old wmiidl The emperors proclaim the x>'Oneip]e laid down liy 
Christ: Render unto Cmsar the thinas that are Civsar's and unto God tin 

Things that are God’s ” But if no om^ wuis to suffer from ilie fact that lio wus 
a Christian, the Christian Church must also lie granted tlu^ same ])iTvileges 
wdiich the pi’cvioiis state religion liad enjoyed. Constant im‘ issued, first for liis 
owui dominions and then, after the conquest oi* his last opponent. Licinius (234), 
for the w’hoh- empire, a series of hnvs, Iw w'hieh the Church lieeame a protected 
and a favoured estate. That wdiich lately wms hated as the deadly enemy of the 
Slate wms now' formed into a most imi>ortanl element in the organism of tin- 
public life. Tluq priests w'ere freed from public burdens, especially from the 
oppressive services and payments in kind and from the liability of filling the 
municipal offices. The property of the Church w'as secured hy the grant of 
corporate rights to the Cdiurcli, and was increased not merely by donations from 
the eiiqieror, hut also by the legal decision that, legacies in favour of the Church 
w'ere valid. The law rcLOgnised the right of the bishops to act as judges over 
members of their communities in civil matters and fully to exercise the pow'cr 
of punishing their priests. The privilege of sanctuary was also conceded to 
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Christian churches. Sunday was recognised as a holy day, on which public’ 
state affairs, e g. law suits, were to be suspended. The state gave the force of 
law to resolutions passed by the Church and lent its authority to aid in carrying 
them out. Something of the Christian spirit already entered into the secular 
legislature. The face of man, created in the image of God, was no more to be 
branded The criminal who had forfeited his life was no longer to be despatched 
in a cruel fashion by crucifixion or by tearing in pieces by the teeth of wild 
beasts. Children might no longer be sold. How great a change! There had 
been times when the Christians would have feared such rich gifts as a gift of 
the Danai. Just now the Church had become Catholic. Just now it had been 
prostrate under the headman's axe. Men could only rejoice. We must pardon 
the Chnstinns who lived to see this change, if Constantine seemed to them as 
a heavenly messenger sent by God,” and if they could not see his stains because’ 
the glory which the Church had gained through him dazzled their eyes. 

Constantine also gave the Church that which up till now it had lacked sadly, 
a formal bond of unity. The cardinal point of the Church’s rule of faith was 
tlie acknoAvledgmeiit of ‘%Jesus Christ, begotten Son of God, our Lord.” Granted 
that a1 first men assenled to this profession as taken from the writings of 
pi’imitive times in the Churcli, and as corresponding to the Christian conscious- 
ness of the incomparable majesty of the kSaviour, yet as decades o-f peace came 
(since circa ISO) and the number of educated men in the Church increased, the 
necessity must hav(‘ been felt of determining definitely to what was expressed 
and what excluded hy those phrases Say that Christians exulted because they 
had vanquished polytheism and had found the one God: would not this concjuest 
be endangered by the other proposition that Christ, Son of God, teas God? Some 
thought that the unity of God could only be maintained by the assumption that 
the one God had taken human form in Christ, and as such was called Son 
of God.” Others did not wish Christ to be taken as God himself. The latter 
view especially was contested and rejected. But when the Church finally ob- 
tained peace under Constantine, the presbyter Anus in Alexandria renewed this 
false doctrine in a form which somewhat more closely approached the view of 
the Church. Christ, he said, was not a mere man, but the manifestation of 
a higher spiritual Being, created by God, and, therefore, in its nature unlike 
{(uiJiotnoios) God. The flames of this dispute blazed brightly. Constantine saw 
it with deep sorrow. He had hoped that in the future the one religion which he 
thought the best would prevail in the entire Roman empire, and that through it 
the unity of the empire would be firmly established. Now the adherents of this 
reliirion which was to heal all divisions were divided! He implored the Church 
at Alexandria, in a letter, to desist from such disputes over secondary points, 
but ill vain. How was this concord to be restored? Only a general conference' 
of all the bishops could load to the desired end The emperor resolved to make 
this possible and to summon an imperial synod. He diet not wish to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Church nor to prescribe its decision; but since it 
did not as yet possess any agent representing the whole community, he wished 
to irive it the means of deliberating and deciding as a united body. Thus he 
invited attendance at the meeting and defrayed the expenses of the delegates, 
tor travelling and lodging out of the public treasury. From June to August, 
325, this first Ecumenical Council ” sat at Nica.‘a in Bithynia. Among the three* 
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hundred and eighteen meiiihers, some of whom were present only for a part of 
the time, there were a Persian and a Gothic bishop from the AVest, which ^\as 
less agitated by this dispute, naturally few (sixj apiieared. ^Vt the opening and 
more than once during the conferences, Constantine himself spoke, in order to 
urge peace. And after the terrible storms of the persecutions — many of those 
present still bore conspicuous traces on their bodies of the torments they h;ul 
nndured — the sunshine of imperial favour was too sweet to allow all present 
to maintain their independence. Constantine was not to blame if for the sake 
of peace and out of regard for the imperial will even those who did not lind 
tlieir own conviction expri'ssed ni tin' final eonlesMon of laitli (Clinst i^ eon- 
substantial with the Father: homousm) declared themselves satisiied with it. 
Only two bishops supported Anus in opposition. The emperor gave to the 
resolutions of the synod the force of law. The opposite view was, therefore, 
illegal, and banishment was inflicted on those who refused to abandon it 

In this manner the Church arrived at an outward expression of tlu* unity of 
the episcopacy, so long desired Tlie cominnnity winch had J'onnerly lieen laid 
together only by the bond of the same faith, the same lovie the same liD[)t‘, liad 
now become the imperial Churcli, possessing a iiniforni outward goveiTinuTit. 
Thus the <iuestion Avhether one bishop should be r(‘gar<led as first among all, w'as 
put for the moment into the background. Thi^ matter Avas nut [U’e-siiig. In 
tins first general council neither the bishop of Kome — his advanced age pi’e- 
vented him from taking part — nor the presbyters representing him presided. 
It is true the bishop of Home had been granted the iirnnaey over the churches 
of the political diocese of Rome, that is, over the greatest part of central Italy 
and all Lotver Italy, with Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, but nothing more 
Would this state of things continue? Would the successors of Constantine 
refrain as much as he did from direct interference in the internal affairs of the 
Church? AA^ould not a chnreh wliich had already so thoroughly earned <)ut the 
principle of rank and siiliordinatioii be in the end forced to declare above all 
others one bishop, who should maintain himself absolutely iiideiieiident in the 
face of wmrldly potentates ? But Rome had already foimd a rival. The emperor 
had removed his court to the towm in the East bearing his name. If the Iioman 
community acquired its high reputation, as there is no doubt, chieily because it 
lay in the centre of the empire, would not the bishop of the ncAV capital be still 
more highly exalted by the splendour of the Christian emperor.^ Or perhaps, 
on the contrary, the very proximity of the emperor wuli prevmit him from soaring 
so high. Befoi’e we take up this question again (cf. below', ]>. 203) and touch on 
the doctrinal disputes connected with it in the imperial Church, let us notice 
Avhat changes the ecclesiastical life has undergone in consequence of the revolu- 
tion effected by Constantine. 

2. THE IMPERIAL CHURCH 

A. The Organisation of the Imperial Chcroh after the Death op 

Constantine 

Owing to Constantine, the Churcli had become the favoured religious liody 
Nothing now' deterred men from entering it; much attracted men strongly 
tow'ards it. There was some difficulty in keeping aloof from it. Tlie dykes, as 
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it Avere, that protected it Avere broken through, and, unhindered, the turbid 
Hoods of those who Avere strange to the true religious spirit poured in. This, 
indeed, did not make the Church really poorer in Christian spirit, but immeas- 
urably richer in unAVorthy members. To govern them so that they might all lead 
a life Avorthy of the Christian name, aatis completely impossible. The unholy 
'' Avorld ” spread AATthin the Holy Church.'’ The more earnest spirits Avere 
roused to protest all the more energetically against tins unchristian life by the 
impressive elocpience of acts. The hour struck for the birth of monasticism. 

Christianity required self-renunciation and the subdual of sinful desires. 
The more thorough tlie abhorrence felt by a Christian, snatched from pagan 
immorality, for intemperance and shameless license, the more easily could he 
bring himself to keep as far as possible from eATrything Avhich the pagans boldly 
misused ; and he could even find honour in denying himself such things as Avere 
not exactly forbidden, simply because natural desii’e impelh'd him to them. 
By the middle of the second century it could be pronounced as a universal 
Christian view that marriagrs Avere to be entered into not out oF sexual inclina- 
tion, ])u1 merely for the purpose of giving birth to children To enter into 
a s(K‘ond marriage after the death of the husband Avas regarded by many as 
rt^spectable adultery,'’ on the ground chiefiy that natural desires might lie 
excused in youth, but not in riper years. The highest merit, hoAvever, consisted 
in total abstention from sexual intercourse. Such views Avere able to mislead 
persons to exhibit fanciful displays of self-restraint. Ascetic maidens ATmtiired 
to live Avilh men of like feeling on such intimate terms that their Anrginity, 
preserved in spite of great temptations, reAxaled a laudable Auctory of the spirit 
over the flesh. Originally, indeed, such restraint Avas valued only as ‘‘ askesis,’" 
as exercises, Avhich Avere intended to strengthen the Avill poAver for the battle 
against sin. But because they AA'ere a proof of the earnestness of the feeling it 
might only too easily be thought that they Avere also in themselves meritorious 
practices, that the greatest possible subjection of natural desire and absence of 
passion Avas true Christianity. In quiet years betAveen periods of persecution 
there came to the Church many members of Avhom such self-denial could not 
be expected, and Avhom the Church did not aausIi to reject A tAvofold code of 
morality Avas then formulated. Under the complete code men abstained from 
marriage and abjured earthly possessions, in order to seiwe God alone. Under the 
other, men liAud the ordinary life of the Avorld, but aAuided in it wlmt Avas forbid- 
den by God. It Avas siipxiosed that this distinction Avas to be found in the Holy 
Scriptures of the early (’hristian time. The former code of morality foIloAA^ed the 
advice of the CATingelists, the latter only the commandments. 

But since the masses fioAved into the Church, and Avith them came that im- 
morality AA’hich formerly Avas seen only among the pagans, eA^en the original 
form of the higher code of morality no longer seemed to the more earnest spirits, 
a suificient protest against the AA^orldly feeling. The former ascetics had still 
remained in the body of the Chureli and of the state ; but noAv men Avished by open 
rupture A\uth the Avorldly lile, ruled by natural desires, to proclaim aloud that 
true Christianity despises the Avorld, Plight from the Avorld Avas put forAvard 
as the ideal. This error certainly brought a blessing Avith it. The enthusi- 
asm lor monasticism which aatis aAATikeiied by the groAvth of immorality in the 
Church AA'as a constant protest against corruption, and prcA^ented it from estal)-^ 
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lisliiiig itself in tlie Church and completely ruining it. For many, loo, who 
dreaded a relapse into the pagan ways life in circles permeated with unchristian 
practices must have proved too strong a temptation. They had cause to fear for 
their Christianity if they remained in the old, and yet now so new, surroundings. 
Hence came that longing to withdraw into solitude even in those who ventuuRl 
later to face again the storm of life. But, on the other hand, how greatly must 
the general conception of life have been influenced if such renunciation of tlie 
world was praised as the highest ideal; if the highest worth of Christ ianily 
consisted in contempt for the world ^ Neo-Platonism had not ])een abh* to 
conciuer Christianity, oitlior by learned writings or through liiiitf^ fon-e. I>ul it 
had infused its spiiit into its deadly enemy 

At first there were individuals who took refuge ni tlu^ solitude of tlie Idbyan 
Desert and lived as hermits for the sake of contemplation only. The exampb‘, 
of Egypt was soon followed by Palestine, Syria, Armenia, Pontus, Cappadocia. 
Nothing was more natural than that the fame of some specially holy anclionle 
~ as. for example, Anthony (died ooC)— should induce other refugees from th(‘ 
world to settle in his neighbourhood. Thus were formed tlu' monastic vdlages. 
the Laurce. They met for common prayer and singing P>nt why should each 
individual have his own hut? AYas it not simpler if a considerable numbm* 
lived together in one house? Paehoimus flrst suggested this. About the year 
d40 he founded on Tabeniue, an island in the Nile, a monastery which soon 
obtained great renown. Naturally a rule had to he prescribed foi* such a 
brotherhood. Pachomius instituted a uniform dress, common meals, flxed times 
for prayer, and re<iuired a vow of obedience to the head. 

The evil results of the hermit life soon appealed, not only in li cent ions- 
ness and coarseness, but also in the rise of new religious errors. Monasticism 
was hardly formed when it threatened to become a religious society, standing 
in opposition to the mass of the Church. The fruits of the view of ' Ahe worldly 
which prevailed in the Church were now reaped. The Euciieles in Ah^sopotamia 
wished only to pray and beg. If it was perfection to possess nothing, then the 
most perfect thing vas not to call anything one's own even for the briefest 
moment, and, therefore, not to earn anyth uig liy work. If praying was some- 
thing hightu^ than work, the highest thing was never to work, always to pray: 
and if such a monastic life was perfection, there was no longer any nerd of the 
former means of attaining perfection, of a divine lav, of the Bible, or the 
sacraments. In such errors the Chiireli found no perfect realisation of her 
teachings, hut only a caricature of her own new ideas. Yet centuries elapsed 
before she ([uile eradicated them by persecution. 

Another important movement originated wuth Eustathius of Sebaste (in 
Little Armenia ) and spread to the neighbouring districts of Asia Minor. If 
celibacy wms a higher state than marriage with its gratification of the natural 
impulse, then marriage wms emphatically sin, and no married man could he 
saved. If all earthly possessions, all ornaments, all comfort, w^re something 
impure, then those only w'ould be saved wiio abandoned all that wtis earthly. Thus 
wmmen wtur* uot even pennilted to w^ar the natural ornament of their hair or 
female dress, but had to crop their heads and put on men’s clothes. A church 
wiiich did not appreciate all this w’as a W’orldly church. Tlie Apostolicans 
wished to restort^ th*' apostolic life, declared property, theft, and marriage. 
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Sill. The And tans iii Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Arabia blamed the Church 
for falling away from the true Christianity, because the monastic ideal was not 
realised by all in it. Even the author of the Pananon, the apothecary’s chest, 
in which the antidote to eighty heresies is to be found, the strictly orthodox 
Epiphamus (died 403), stands as if lost in admiration at the sanctity of these 
Audiaus — so uncertain was the attitude of the Church towards these logical 
exponents of her own views. Indeed, the Church could have admired even the 
most incredible caricatures, if this contempt for the earthly had not become 
an attack on itself. The well-known Simeon in northern Syria first established 
a fame for fasting. He abstained from all food so long that he was at the point 
of death. Then he had an enclosure prepared and lay therein, fastened to a chain. 
At last they had to erect a pillar on this spot, on the summit of which he spent 
some thirty years. Both the jiagan Bedouins and the Christians honoured him 
most highly : even in Pome small statues of this stylitc w^ere in demand as objects 
of great value. A large number of others imitated his hazardous feat. Soon 
every one lost tJie courage to blame such conduct. But the extravagances 
of monasticisni in particular, amounting almost to hostihtj^ to the Church, in- 
duced at last the more thoughtful (as Basilms of Cappadocia, died 379), to 
devote themselves to the task of making the anchorites conform to a regulated 
cloister life and maintain some connection with the official church. They also 
endeavoured to got the monasteries removed from the deserts into the vicinity of 
tlie towns, a measure which led the monks to join in ecclesiastical disputes 
and to carry their owti views by the reiDutation of their sanctity and occasionally 
by the use of their fists. 

"While some thus conceived asceticism to be the essence of monasticisni, others 
emphasised in monasticism the opportunity for contemplation and observa- 
tion of the inner condition of the soul. Individuals had withdrawn from the 
world, in order to purify more thoroughly the inner self and to raise it to God. 
They were obliged to think over the Avar’s wdiicli led to union Avith God. This 
l)rcpared the Avay for the monastic mysticism Avhich Avas afterwards zealously 
practised, and which developed into an independent movement. As the first 
mystic Ave may mention Macarius (died 391), founder of the monastery in the' 
Scetic Desert, in case he is really the author of the fifty homilies Avhich pass 
under his name. In a somcAA^hat later period the holy Nilus is conspicuous: 
he Avas born at Constantinople, gave up his high post, entrusted his Avife and 
daughter to an Egyptian monastery, and settled Avith his son as an anchorite on 
IMount Sinai (died after 430). We possess some ascetic Avritings of his and some 
two thousand letters, AAdiieh in the form of maxims praise the splendour of the 
monastic life and the abandonment of the Avorld as leading to the freedom of the 
soul and to its union Avith God. 

Owing to the new position in which Constantine placed the Church, the 
Christians had rest and Avith it time and desire to celebrate feasts. The 
Church wished to make its life attractive and impressive to the masses and to 
give them a substitute for the joyous and glittering pagan feasts, of Avhich they 
had been deprived since their conversion to Christianity. Formerly, besides the 
Sundays, only the Easter feast, in remembranee of Christas death and resurrec- 
tion, was celebrated. Then in the East the feast of the Epiphany on January 6 
had been introduced in commemoration of Christ’s baptism. The W^est nOAV 
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gave to the whole Church a far more beautiful feast. On December 24, the feast 
of the Sigillaria, the pagans were wont to give the children dolls and images of 
wax or earthenware or dough, and the next day they kept the ‘ ' birthday of the 
invincible sun” The Church declared tins day the birthday ol Him wlioni all 
the dark storms of persecution had not been able to conquer. This feast, wlndi 
is traceable in the West after 354, was introduced into Constantinople in 379. 
To the fortieth day after Christmas, February 2, they assigned the feast of tle^ 
Purification of Mary,” or Candlemas,” since the holy candles were then con- 
secrated. Thus a Christian festival replaced the Fcbruaiy lustrations, in 
particular the Amburbale (procession round the city), with its procession of 
torches 

Further feasts were created to meet a similar spiritual longing. Paganism 
had been proud of its heroeS; had sacrificed at their graves, and celebrated then* 
festivals. Their place was taken by the religious martyrs, whose nalahlia 
(birthday feasts), in commemoration of their death as the entry into the true life, 
became real, popular festivals with the customary feasting. Theodoretus could 
boast before the former pagans, ‘‘ The Lord has introduced Ins dead, insUaid 
of your gods, into the temple. They are, in truth, the leaders, the champions, 
and helpers in need.” Formerly the Christians had assembled for divine sm-viee 
at the tombs of the martyrs, in order to gam strength for the war of faith m 
which all shared. Xow, these assemblies developed into an adoration of the 
martyred heroes, redounding to the glory of the Chiu'ch. Chapels and ehurelies 
were erected over their graves. Their remains were sought out ; their relics wei’o 
taken into the church in solemn procession, to be laid beneath the altar. If men 
had formerly prayed for the dead with the feeling that those who have departed 
hence are still bound by love with those left behind, they began now to pray to 
them as to heavenly agents, who from heaven protect mankind below But if 
these saints were near at hand to help, where could they be nearer tlian where 
their remains were to be scen^ Thus all sorts of wonders wore wrought hy 
the relics; and the half-pagan masses felt proud and safe, because^ they he- 
Hnged to a communion in which such exalted patrons were revered. The trade 
ill relics became so x)rofitable a business tliat in the year 38C the emperor Hkh)- 
dosius was obliged to forbid men by law to dig up the bones of the saints and 
carry them away for sale 

It might be surprising to find that there was not y(‘t any talk ol an adoration 
of Mary,\he mother of Jesus; but at that time the remembraiua^ of the bloody 
persecutions was still so vivid that the martyrs were held ])y tlie Church to Im 
stars of special glory in heaven. The mother of the Lord lacked themaitpis 
crown. But the way whicli led later to tlie adoration of Islinr had long since 
been open. While ' Tortullian (died aljout 220) still assumed, as the earlier 
Christians did, that Jesus had had brothers of the llesh, Epiphanius (died 403 
already opposed the reiur-ceitative^ of this view as heretics, led astray by the old 
serpent. Mary s virginity had not been injured even I >y Christ’s birth While 
Chrysostom (died 407) still upluJd tlu^ possibility of blame in her, Augustine 
{died 430) thinks that with her (though with her alone) there can bo no cpLestion 
of sin Thus she might co-operate in the work of redemption, and was, theretore, 
exalted like her son, Christ. The Holy Scriptuivs, indeed mention nothing of 
this, hut that was not fatal, “ The Ascen^^ion of Mary ’ was produced and 
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ascribed to the apostle John , in soul and body had she been taken up into heaven, 
and the high privilege of being invoked for help had been solemnly assured 
to her by Christ himself. If she had thus been placed at the side of the Son of 
God as the mother of God, then she must have her high festivals, as He did. 
Each of the next centuries added a fresh one. They celebrated the day of the 
Annunciation, the day on which she came AVith her child into the temple for 
purification/’ her assumption, her birth. Even the angels were clothed with 
divine powers for protection. Their aid was invoked, and a special day was 
consecrated as a festival to the archangel Michael. 

It was sought to offer a Christian substitute for the fading classical educa- 
tion. The quiet in the external world gave leisure for composition, and the 
educated men, now become Christians, felt the need of poetic literature. Apol- 
lonius of Laodicea (died 390) sang of the sacred history as far as King Saul 
in an epic of twenty-four books, and imitated with biblical subjects the tragedies 
of Euripides, the comedies of Menander, and the lyrics of Pindar. Ephraim 
the Syrian (died 378) composed nearly all his writings in poetical form in 
peculiar lines of seven syllables each. The Church, which had so long been 
pushed aside into a corner, ventured to let herself be seen in the open market- 
place of the world, and wished now to make a deep impression on the great 
world. It was desired to give the people who d- ' d some eom- 

liensation for the solemn iiageants in which they had found pleasure at the high 
festivals of Dionysus, Athena, and others oC their favourites. Thus the Church 
began to unfold her splendour in processions. Joyful events and public disasters 
alike offered an opportunity for these. The joy and sorrow of the people are 
jilaced in the beneficent hand of the Church. 

The buildings for divine service could now be so erected and beautified as 
to inspire those who stood outside with a sense of the greatness of the Church 
and those who entered wdth a feeling of lier power, that spread out over the 
world. It is characteristic that Constantine most eagerly encouraged the exten- 
siqn and the improvement of the existing CY'rroh ^ 2 id the erection of 

new ones, because up till now they had not ■■ -..’Moly stored, from fear of 
jiersecution. The amelioration in the condition of the Church was followed by 
the improvement of the churches. Art was called in to aid. At first, indeed, the 
wish to influence the masses by art had to contend with the repugnance to the 
pictorial representation of the divine Being— a eiistoin with which paganism had 
been reproached. But were not these pictures a silent sermon for the ignorant 
people? Gradually even those who were still biased by the old ideas became 
accustomed to the innovation. About the year 440 men acquired courage enough 
to introduce pictures of Christ himself into the churches, not, as before, merely 
under emblems, such as the lamb, the shepherd, or the fish. And it is noteworthy 
that He w^as no longer represented, as was formerly done in the catacombs, as 
a beardless youth, but as the King of Heaven in full majesty and sometimes 
with a halo round his liead (see the subjoined plate, The Enthroned Christ ”), 
as was customary with pagan emperors. TIow should not the still half-pagan 
people shoAv to these pictures the same honour as formerly to the statues 
of their gods? Men prostrated themselves before them, kissed them, offered 
incense to them, and lighted, lumps before them. ^Yh.y should not these pictures 
work wonders also! Ought the Church to prohibit such a proof of reverence 
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for the Holy One ? At a time when men must have thought that much had been 
attained ought they not to have rejoiced if all the so-called Christians could 
only be maintained in concord with the Church ? 

Since the Church succeeded so splendidly m making her cult pleasant, inter- 
esting, and comfortable to her new members, there remained only two reasons 
that caused some still to adhere to the obsolete system of paganism and delayed 
its complete disappearance. The old Iloman spirit had been too closely lioiiml up 
with the old gods. In Eome itself, particularly the friends of the mother country , 
thought that the glory of the empire would be destroyed if tin^ I’eligion undto’ 
the protection and guidance of which the world had been eoiujiieretl, were to 
die out. How much more (piickly did the remnants of paganism disappear in 
the new capital, wdiich knew no sanctified traditions, but arose under tlii' eyes 
of a Christian emperor! The second hindrance to the complete victory oi 
Christianity was the anxiety lest classical culture should disappear, together 
with the old belief in the gods. For this reason the places where this culture was 
fostered held tenaciously to the old order of things: Athens, IMiletus, Eplu'sus, 
Nicomedia, Antioch. The hostility of these groups to Christianity could only 
increase as the sons of Constantine proceeded to violent measures against pagan- 
ism, being spurred on by Christians who only too soon had forgotten how’ 
urgently their fathers or even they themselves had formerly demanded religions 
liberty. AYhat a source of grief it wms for the enthusiastic friends of classical 
times, and to wliat obstinate resistance they must have lieeii driven wlien revcaaal 
temples w^ere demolished, the w^orks of art annihilated, the monuments of a 
glorious past destroyed, in order to establish the uiidisiuited supremacy of an 
unenlightened religion! Was no return to the good old times still j'lossible? 

Julian (361-363) ventured to entertain this hope. He tried to stay and to 
overthrow" the triumphal car of Christianity. He had beeoino acMiuauited with 
Christianity in a sad form, clothed in the mask of hypocrisy; for at the imperial 
court those wlio indisputably possessed no trace of Christian faith tried, never- 
theless, to get the start of each other in exhihiting their burning zeal for the 
Church. Julian w^as convinced that the numlier of the Christians w’ould diminish 
if the sunshine of imperial favour no longer smiled on them, and if ihe might 
of the imperial arm no longer stood at the disposal of the Church. Just as he 
had too little confidence in Christianity, lie had too much in paganism. lie did 
not doubt it w"Ould shine out again wuth its old brilliancy if only complete fn^e- 
dom wTre restored to it. In point of fact he wvas able to secure many converts. 
A smile of the former emperors had sufficed to convert masses to Cdiristianity, 
and to make these once more pagans, did not even reipiire a smile on the part 
of Julian. It wtts quite enough if they knevr that he wdshed it. Now’ they w'ere 
no longer Christians, but none the more pagans. The emperor w’as in despair 
at their lulanvannness in the service of the gods, at their disinclination to visit 
the temples, at their lack of moral rectitude. He, therefore, w-ished to reform 
paganism; but he could only borrow’ finm Christianity the means for so doing 
The religious meetings of the pagans -were to be organised similarly to the 
Christian divine services. The priesthood wns to be cleansed of unworthy mem- 
bers. The charitable charaoler of Christianity was to be imitated, hospitals and 
almshouses w’ere to be erected, and the needy w’ere to he supported. lie W’orked 
wuth all his energies, but be foiiud no fellow"- workers. The classic spirit w’oukl 
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not revive. He had to go further than he had wished. If anywhere Christians 
were oppressed or killed by pagans, he let it pass unnoticed. AVhen he started 
on the war against the Persians, he is said to have threatened to employ other 
measures against Christianity if he came back safely from the campaign. What 
else was left for him to do t As he fell, wounded by an arrow, while retreating 
from the enemy on the battlefield, he is said to have exclaimed, ' ' Nazarene, 
Thou hast conquered 1” His words may not have run thus literally, but the 
phrase expresses the impression which his fall made on the contemporary world. 
The last attempt to re-establish paganism had failed, and not from incidental 
causes Paganism had shown itself to be dead beyond the possibility of revival 
by any power. 

But it was also impossible to realise the other ideal — to imbue the entire 
Poman empire with the Christian spirit and through it to cause the still existing 
paganism to disap^jear. To overthrow the wall of separation formed by the 
diversity of religion throughout the empii'e it was necessary to be con- 
tent with a merely formal adhesion to the Christian Church, and not to shrink 
from strong measures, in order to establish unity. It was inevitable from 
tins that the old ])aganism continued under the cloak of Christianity, and 
that Christianity was more and more strongly tmg("d with paganism. IMi'n 
had gone too far away from the original s])irit, according to which the essenco 
of Christianity consisted in the communion of the individual with God. From 
being a community of the faithful ’’ the Church had become an educational 
institution, and had received into itself such masses of iiersons needing education 
that it lost sight of the real goal of this education and professed herself content 
if it obtained to some extent outward obedience And because this task was 
made more difficult by the existence of paganism, it was obliged to aim at the 
complete eradication of the latter. Theodosius I., eastern emperor from 378, 
ruler of the entire empire from 392-395, worked for this object. He forbade visits 
to the temples and declared every sort of idolatry to be high treason. In 394 
tlie Olympian games were celebrated for the last time. His son continued his 
work. Bishops and numbers of monks were sent into the provinces to destroy 
the old shrines. In Alexandria the celebrated teacher of philosophy, Plypatia, 
perished at the hands of the Christian mob. Pagans were excluded from posts 
in the government and army. The last bulwark of classic paganism, the school 
at Athens, was closed by Justinian in the year 529. The teachers emigrated to 
Persia. At the emperor’s commission John, bishop of Ephesus, went about 
1 e. 545 ) , in order to track out the pagans ^ ‘ wherever they were still to be found. ’ ’ 
He prided himself on having made in x\sia seventy thousand Christians. How 
long, however, the worship of the gods, which many loved, defied the imperial 
l(‘gislation in the provinces, the temple of Isis at Philoe in Upper Egypt shows; 
it was not closed until the middle of the sixth century. 


B. The Age op Doctrinal Controversies and Schisms 

The conviction that outside the one visible Church there was no salvation 
had become universal. The attempt to make of the Church a firmly articulated 
organism had been successful. The state had lent its arm to uphold the single 
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will of the Church against personal independence. But, strangely enough, the 
result was not only the defection of large groups from the Church, but also its 
division into two parts, which, in spite of repeated attempts, could not be reunited. 
This development was chiefly due, first, to the wish to see the unity of the visible 
Church confirmed by the creation of a permanent head, raised above all other 
members; and, second, to the intervention of the powerful arm of the state, 
which had been invoked to protect the unity of the Church, and was invading 
the very centre of the Church. The former cause was especially active in the 
West, the latter grievance especially prevalent in the East 

The Council of Nicina had not really quenched the flames of the Arian heresy 
(cf. above, pp. 196, 197), for the majority of those present had voted against 
their conviction, in order to please the emperor. ’When they returned hom(‘ 
they repented and sought to convince the emperor that Arius was liy no means 
a wicked heretic, and that it would never lie possible to restore unity in thr 
Church on the basis of the resolutions passed at Nieina. One of the ecclesiastics at 
court was well disposed towards Arianism. He worked u])on the emp(*ror's sistm*. 
and she succeeded in changing her brother’s attitude Athanasius of Alexandria 
the great opponent of Arianism, was banished. Only the sudden death of Arius 
prevented his being received back into the body of the (fhurch. AVhen Constan- 
tins mounted the throne, Athanasius was permitted to return; Imt before long 
the Ariaiis were able to bring about his second diqiosition. The imperial governor 
at Alexandria was obliged to employ force to nistal the successor of Athanasius 
into office. Scourging and imprisonment were the lot of those discontented with 
the act. Was there no one now in the whole of Christendom to take under liis 
protection the persecuted representative of orthodoxy 

For a long tune the community at Borne had possessed special repute among 
Christians, for, indeed, all the world had been accustomed to look with reverence 
to the ancient capital of the world as the source of all imperial laws and ordi- 
nances and as the ultimate court of appeal m all civil questions. In dis])ut<"d 
questions men could not help considering what the community at Eoine thought 
on the debated point. Questions had been submitted. i\ren did not always 
follow the answer tliey received, but, nevertheless, they had not ceased to imfuire. 
in the hope that Tlome would he on their side. The bishop of Tvome had the 
courage to take ui) the cause of the lianished AHianasius Julius I and a Bomau 
council definitely accepted his doctrine. The East held a rival council at Antiocli 
~ the first beginning of the schism, kfen wished ratlier to scitl(' the eonti’oversy. 
A general conneii met at Sardiea (348), but the members could not agi'oi^. Tlie 
supporters of Arianism left th(‘ town. Those who remained behind wished to 
testify their gratitude to the Bonian bishop, Julius, and to express the confidence 
which they reposed in him. They, therefore, passed the resolution that bishops 
deposed by piwincial synods might appeal to him. This concession was made 
to him personally, and only in that period of immediate distress was a harbour 
of refuge sought. The world soon forgot the resolution. Bonie has never for- 
gotten it, and has interpreted it to moan that the Boman throne is the highest 
court of appeal in all ecclesiastical questions Tn addition, there was the fortu- 
nate incident that the resolutions of the Council of Sardiea were confused in 
western assemblies with the rules laid down by the Conneii of Nicava. Borne 
applied them, therefore, as resolutions of that famous first ecumenical counciL 
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The Arlans who had seceded from the Council of Sardica expelled the Roman 
bishop from the body of the Church. Athanasius was forced more than once to 
go into exile. The emperor, Yalens (364-378), proceeded to measures of un- 
exampled seventy against all wdio would not become strict Anans. All this 
could only enhance the importance of the Roman throne, until at last the viev 
represented by it and maintained m defiance of all emperors gained the victory 
at the second ecumenical council at Constantinople (381). The fact that the 
Eastern Church and the bishop of the new imperial capital had not been able 
to act freely, but were guided by the caprice of the emperor, made it more easy 
for the Roman bishop to press on unchecked to his goal, the primacy. If in 
any (juestion bishops turned to Rome for historical information on the subject, 
file Roman bishop did not deliver an opinion, but rendered a decision, as if he 
had been appealed to as judge He issued a decretal.” Or if he held a synod 
on some rpiestion, he communicated to other churches the resolution passed in 
a form as if they also had to compl}" with it. Such communications were, 
perhaiis, put aside with surprise or amusement. But there they were, however, 
and could be employed by later bishops of Rome as proof that for a very long 
time the apostolic throne ” had been accustomed to issue regulations for other 
churches 

Innocent I. (402-417) followed this line of policy with signal success. In 
Constantinople, Byzantinism was flourishing once more. The great orator and 
austere preacher of morality, whom the people highly honoured, John Chrysos- 
tom, was obnoxious to the imperial court, and especially to the empress herself. 
He was sent into exile (404). Innocent dared to intervene for him and to 
demand liis recall. The answer, indeed, was an imperial order to send the exile 
si ill further into the desert, and the noble Chrysostom sank beneath the exertions 
of this journey. But thirty years later it was recognised what injustice had 
been done him. The emperor, Theodosius II , had his bones brought to Constan- 
tinople. AYhen the coffin was brought to land, the emperor fell on his knees 
before it and implored pardon for the sins his deceased parents had committed 
aaaiiist the innocent man. The beloved remains were laid in the imperial vault. 
Yliat a triumph for the bishop of Rome! He was the champion of innocence 
when no one dared to speak, and God in the end justified him before the whole 
wo lid 

A new doctrinal dispute was kindled over the question as to how^ far salvation 
depended on a man's own exertions. Pelagius advanced the proposition that 
man, being free, can choose the good and fight his way through to holiness, and 
that the grace of God only rendered it more easy for him to realise his high 
destiny. Against him rose up the greatest and most influential of all the fathers 
of the Church, Aurelius Augustinus, bishop of Hippo Regius in Numidia (died 
430'! According to him, true freedom consists in the ability to attain one’s 
de.stined development. The sinful man no longer possesses this liberty, and only 
the grace of God can redeem him and make him holy. Pelagius turned to the 
East. There the view prevailed that the divine grace and human freedom 
co-operated in the conversion of any man. Two synods in Palestine declared 
tlumwrlvos for Pelagius, but Innocent of Rome decided against him. Augustine 
held this up in triumph before his opponent, ‘‘ Roma locuta, causa finita ” 
(Rome lias spoken, the dispute is decided). He may only have meant by this 
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that if the ‘‘ apostolic throne had declared the teaching of Pelagius to be an 
innovation, it could not belong to the teachings of the old Church, but still 
Eoiiie could henceforth make good use of this catch word as evidence coming 
from the greatest of all churchmen, that Kome had the right to speak the last 
word in all ecclesiastical disputes. Nevertheless, the Church, vhicli had laid this 
splendid foundation for the establishment of the prnnacy, could not yet gi\e 
up its longing for independence. This was seen again m this very dispute. 
Zosimus, the successor of Innocent, was firmly convinced that Pelagius was no 
heretic. He blamed the African bishops for having attacked a man of so peihVi^t 
faith. But these, under the guidance of Augustine at a council at CarHiage 
(418), openly declared their opposition to this decision of the bisho]) of Ituine 
and gained the victory, so that in the end even Zosimiis condemned Pelagius 
The victors, however, were soon made harmless. In 428 the Vandals crossed 
over to Africa, and not only ravaged the beautiful land, but also rendered llie 
Church powerless. Pome was freed of its most powerinl rival in the AVest. 

In the East at that time the attempt was being made to reduce to fixed foi*~ 
niulas the doctrine concerning the person of Christ and of the union of the divine 
and the human in Him. Two theological schools had tried then* ingeiuiily on 
the question. The Alexandrians set out to establish the reilemption as a dnim* 
act, and, therefore, emphasised the divine nature in Christ : thmr war cry became 
the designation of the mother of Jesus as '' Parent of txod ’’ ( iiaolokoH^ , Their 
opponents of the school of Antioch taunted them with the dienial of tlie true 
humanity of the Redeemer. The main thought by wliicli tiiey were led was 
a moral one Tlui Redeemer is for us tlie type of moral muon with God. Bui 
He can only be that if a free moral develoiiment of IIis lumianity remnins possi- 
ble. Thus they lay every stress on IIis humanity. The union ol* the divine and 
the human in Him is only a moral one in the same wuiy, that is, as tied dwtils 
in other pious men. Their opponents retorted that they did not observe the 
essential difference bet^veen the Redeemer and the reduuui'd. Nesturius, the 
patriarch of Coimt auiiiioiP* had come from this school of Antioch. In sermons 
he fought against the shibboleth, '' Parent of God.'’ Against him rc^s*^ Cyril <4* 
Alexandria. In order to win a powerful ally, he turned to the bishop of Rome 
with the declaration that, according to ancient custom in the Church, impiiry 
must be made at Rome in the case of disputed eiuestious.” Celestin T. listened 
gladly and demanded a recantation from Nestorins. The emperor, Theodosius 
IT., thereupon called the third ecumenical cnimcil at EiJicsus (431). Cyril and 
his support(U"s declared Nestorins deposed, and the Roman envoys confirmed the 
sentence. The opposite i>arty replied liy deposing Cyril and liis friends. Both 
sides turned to the emperor. At last the majority agreed to a foniiula, which 
attempted to cut away the most irreconcilable points in the twai doctrines (432), 
Nestorins was given up to the revenge of his enemies, and died in misery. The 
result of this dispute was the severance of the Nestorians from the imperial 
Church fef. belowu pp. 211, 212). 

In the year 440 Leo T. bt-came bishop of Rome, and his reign of twenty-one 
years was devoted to the one deject of accustoming the world to the belief that 
tlie successor of Peter was the head of entire Christendom. AAdioever ventured 
to desert the rock, Peter, lost connection \\ith Christ and had no part in the 
kingdom of God. The view’s of the Alexandrians WTre represented in their most 
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crude and exaggerated form by Eutyehes, the old archimandrite (abbot) of 
Constantinople. Christ, he taught, after His incarnation had but one nature, 
His humanity having been, as it were, swallowed up by His divinity. Eutyehes 
was deposed at a synod at Constantinople held under the patriarch Flavian. 
He appealed to Rome, as did Flavian. Leo I. demanded an exact report, in order 
that he might decide by virtue of the apostolic authority. He decided in his- 
famous Letter to Flavian against Eutyehes, and thus against monophysi- 
tism. But the East did not wtsIi to allow itself to be ruled by Rome. The 
emperor called a council at Ephesus (449) and entrusted the post of president 
to the successor of Cyril, the passionate and unscrupulous Dioscurus of Alexan- 
dria, the patron of Eutyehes. His intimidating appearance prevented the 
Roman envo^^s from securing an audience, the doctrine of Eutyehes was ratified, 
and all its opponents, even Leo of Rome, were declared to be deposed. The 
emperor approved of these resolutions The party which at this synod of 
bandits ’’ was in the minoiuty fell bach all the more on the support of the 
bishop of Rome, declaring more and more strongly that the decision lay with 
him. The end of the burning dispute was that at the council at Chalcedon (451), 
which condemned Nestorius, as ivell as Eutyehes, Leo’s Letter to Flavian 
was made the basis of the decision. The feeling wdiich this victory of the Roman 
throne produced is shown by the rise of the legend that Leo had placed his letter 
on the tomb of St. Peter and prayed that he would change anything wrong that 
was contained in it, and that on the next morning an alteration by the apostle’s, 
hand had been actually found. 

But the supporters of the condemned Alexandrian dogma, the Monophysites 
of the East, did not abandon the struggle. And again it was the emperors who, 
led by political considerations, undertook to dictate their own views to the 
Church and to impress them by force. Leo I , the Thracian, banished the heads 
of the ]\Ionophysites ; on the other hand, Basiliscus extolled Llonophysitisni as 
the exclusive state religion and condemned the letter of Leo. Zeno again forbade 
men to touch upon these points of doctrine which had been so hotly disputed in 
the last century, and thus annulled once more the resolutions of the last General 
Council of Chalcedon. The bishop of Rome broke off all ecclesiastical relations, 
wdth the East. For thirty-five years (484-519) the imperial Church was divided. 
Justinian I. (527-5G5) at last succeeded at the fifth ecumenical council at 
Constantinople in reconfirming the resolutions of Chalcedon. 

The result was that the extreme Monophysites severed themselves from the 
Church and formed independent communities, especially in Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
Armenia, and Abyssinia. The rejection of the resolutions of ^Chalcedon and the 
recognition of the '' bandit synod ” at Ephesus are common to all. In Egypt 
this national church party has been designated since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century by the name of Copts ” (incorrect Arabic for Egyptians). 
Their hostility towards the imperial dogma ” was so great and exposed them 
to so many persecutions that they welcomed the Arabs who broke into the 
country as their liberators {ef. in Yol. III. the section The Arabic Conquests 
and the Kalifate ”). But they had to undergo so many cruelties from these, too, 
that increasingly large masses of them accepted Islam. Their number in 1873 
was reckoned at two hundred and fifty thousand souls at most, though only a few 
centuries ago they were very numerous, as the number of ruined monasteries 
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and churclies in the different parts of the country shows. Their patriarch, who 
at the time of the inroad of the Arabs still had ninety-five bishops under him, 
now rules over but twelve. In Syria (and also in Egypt) Ihe ]\lonophysi1es had 
termed themselves ^'Jacobites after the man who in the first period after the 
separation from the imperial Church was the spiritual head of this entire party. 
Jacob Barradai for thirty years (after becoming Monophysitic bishop of Edessa 
in 541) had wandered through the wdiole of nearer Asia, disgidsed as a beggar, 
and, sparing no exertions, had everywhere collected and encouraged his scattered 
fellow-believers, organised communities, apipomted many bisliops and fully 
one hundred thousand priests and deacons.’’ In Asia IMiiioi’, it is true, the 
imperial Church prevailed, but m the patriarchate of Antiocli for a time aluiost 
the entire population became Jacobite. Under tlie crescent their numbers have 
melted down to small groups. They dwell most thieldy at tlu^ present day in the 
district of Tor on the upper Tigris. In Syria proper 1iu‘re are oiih^ a few weak 
communities to be found in Damascus and in isolated villages Their total 
number cannot, in any case, exceed one hundred thousand. (Fur Persia, Arme- 
nia, and Abyssinia, cf. below, pp. 210 et scq., 217, 218.) 

The hope of reconciling the Monophysites with the Clmreh would not let 
the question once raised drop even within the imperial Church. How, if a 
compromise were offered the discontented party by the admission that the 
Eedeemer had only one will, even if He had two natures i Thus the Monophysite 
dispute passed in the Monothelitie. The same as])ect of events was presented 
as before : the Eastern Church hanging in the most complete dependence on the 
state, and the life of the state wasting a%vay in ecclesiastical controversies. There 
was the same result as before. At the sixth ecumenical council at Con.stanlinoplo 
(680) the encyclical letter of Pope Agatho was made the basis of the decision, 
and the resolution was sent to him for confirmation. There w’ere two wills in 
Christ. The former pope, Honorius, was solemnly and vigorously coiidemneil 
as an execrable heretic, who had assented to an irregular imperial formula. 
Agatho confirmed this condemnation of his predecessor, '‘who by mean treachery 
hhd tried to overthrow the unsullied faith.” This, at a time when the infallibil- 
ity of the pope was not yet declared, must have assured to the “apostolic 
throne ’’ the reputation of a disinterested vindicator of orthodoxy. 

Controversies over dogma were followed by disputes as to pictures and 
images. By the beginning of the eighth century the worship of images had 
reached such a pitch in the East that the more thoughtful bt'canie anxious. 
Images were invited to act as god-parents, and men scraped the colour off them, 
in order to consecrate with it the wine at the Lord’s Supper. The energetic 
emperor, Leo III. the Tsaurian (717-741), ventured on the command to hang the 
pictures so high as to make it impossible for v. urslii p])ris to kiss them. He 
sought to quiet the storm thus raised hy forcible measures and by a secoixl 
decree, which ordered all images to be removed from the churches. His son and 
successor, Constantine V., undertook the systematic persecution of the friends 
of image worship. They were imprisoned, scourged, and their noses and ears 
veere cut off. Tlie popes protested. More than once they liurled Ihe terrible 
bolts of excommunication at all foes of image worship. "Wliat a triumph for 
Rome when the empress, Irene, at the seventh ecumenical council at Nicina (787) 
again made the veneration of images a law of the empire. But for many decades, 
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according to the imperial orders, the images were repeatedly torn down and 
raised again. In the end the Roman view gained a decisive victory : the empress, 
Theodora (842), caused the resolutions of the seventh council to be reinforced 
and celebrated in honour of it, the festival of orthodoxy. 

If, now, it was possible to deprive Rome of its glory as champion of immacu- 
late orthodoxy, then its claim to the first rank in the Church could be triumph- 
antly repudiated. Search was made for some ground of complaint against 
Rome, and a pretext was found in the failure of Rome to respect the ancient 
faith and ancient customs. Rome ordered fasting on Saturday. It permitted 
the use of milk, butter, and cheese during the first week of Lent. It would not 
tolerate the marriage of priests. It had not even shrunk from ‘ ‘ sinning against 
the Holy Ghost ’’ by adding the ^vord filioque in the confession of faith 
made at Niciea and Constantinople; because, according to its views, the spirit 
proceeded not only from the Father, but also from the Son.’^ AYhen Pope 
Nicholas I., therefore, declared himself for the deposed patriarch of Constantino- 
ple and against his successor, Photius, the latter impeached the Roman Church 
of heresy on account of these innovations, and obtained of a council (867) the 
deposition and banishment of the pope. Nicholas pronounced excommunication 
against him and his followers. In 1053 the patriarch of Constantinople, Michael 
CierulaxTus, renewed the charges against Rome, adding the new heresy that 
Rome in the Lord’s Supper used unleavened bread after the manner of the Jews. 
When negotiations for peace proved vain, the papal legates laid a letter of 
excommunication on the altar of the Church of St. Sophia, and Michael, with the 
other patriarchs of the East, put the Roman Church under the ban (1054). 
The schism has continued since that time. 

The development of the Eastern Church, however, had long since ceased. 
It knew" nothing of a mediaeval period with its struggles for a new^ organisation, 
or of such a reconstruction as the Reformation brought to the West. It wished 
only to keep the old, and not to advance. Its scientific life was by no means 
extinguished : for centuries the civilisation of the East remains higher than that 
of the West. But all creative life is gone. Orthodoxy, submission to the old 
dogmas of the Church, are for it the pivots of Christianity. Such a religion 
cannot content serious minds ; no, not even the low^er masses, to w"hom, naturally, 
these doctrines in their dogmatic form remain incomprehensible. As substitute 
w"e have with the educated and the pious a philosophic mysticism; with the 
masses a mysterious w^orship and ritual. The East was obliged to surrender to 
the West the leadership in the history of the Church. It lost also its control 
over the Christians outside Europe in the East and South. 


3. CHRISTIANITY BEYOND THE BOUNDARIES OP THE EMPIRE 
IN THE EAST AND THE SOUTH 

A. Cheistianitt nsr Persia 

The date at which the doctrines of Christianity in Persia (cf. Vol. III., 
the section on West Asia to the Kalifate) first found believers cannot be 
fixed; w-e only know when results first became apparent. When, in 227, the 
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new Persian empire of the Sassanids took the place of the Parthian empire, it 
seems that Christian communities already existed in that country. Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, on the banks of the Tigris, was the central point. Although the new 
dynasty revived the fire-ivorship and persecuted the Greek cults, as well as 
Manich^ism, it tolerated Christianity, because it was proscribed in the hated 
Roman empire. But when it became favoured there by the executive power, 
and when Constantine (in 333) concluded peace with the young P(u*sian king, 
Shapur II., and warmly recommended the Christians to his protection, mistrust 
was awakened. Closer observation showed the Persians that the Christians 
looked to the Roman empire to enhance their iiosition. Thus the tire of persecu- 
tion which had been extinguished in the Roman empire bla/ed up with tiames of 
blood in Persia. In order to convert the Christians to Parsism, a heavy poll-tax 
was laid on them, which their metropolitan was to collect. When h(‘ refused to 
do so, he, together with a hundred of the clergy, was executed, and th(^ churches 
were destroyed. In 344 the penalty of death Avas extended to all Christians. 
It may be exaggeration when we are told of the massacre of sixteen thousand 
Christians, but Iioav numerous and how liealthy must the Church in ]^‘rsia have 
been if it could smwive such a storm! The death of Shapur (381) gave it forty 
years of peace. The destruction of a temple to the sun by excited Christians 
caused the renewal of stringent measures. A number of Christians escaped to 
Roman territory. Theodosius II. refused to give them up, and, as a result, Avar 
Avith the Roman empire once more broke out The Persian Christians recognised 
that they Avonld not find peace until they liad cleared themselAX'S of all sus])icioii 
of a leaning towards a foreign poAver. AYlien, therefore, on one occasion, seven 
thousand of their countrymen Avere taken prisoners by the Romans, a Persian 
bishop gave np ail the vessels of his church for their ransom. This patriotic 
action bore the desired fruit. 

A controversy over dogma in the imperial Church serA^ed completely to 
realise the ne^v state of aifairs. Although the heated disputes aaIiicIi Nestorius 
had aroused Avere appeased by a formula of conciliation (cf. above, p. 207), many 
of his adherents did not relinquish their aucavs. Some of the teachers at the 
school at Edessa, Avho Avere devoted to his cause, Avere expilled, and Avent to 
Persia. Here no offence Avas taken at their teaching. For the Persian Church 
had, in consequence of its isolation, remained practically untouched by ([uarrels 
over dogma, Avhich had sharpened men’s ears Avithin the imperial Ciuirch for the 
more subtle distinctions of doctrine. It had remained in close connection Avith 
the Syrian Church alone, in AA^hich, indeed, the teaching of Xestorins had arisen. 
After the council at Chaleedon (451) had repealed the condemnation of these 
Auews, their supporters in the Roman empire Avere more and more oppressed and 
persecuted. Increasing numbers of them fled oA^er the frontier and found a 
hospitable reception in Persia, Gradually the Persian Church Avas completely 
Avon for Nestorianism. A synod at Beth Lagat (483 and 484) sealed its sever- 
ance from the imperial Church. The school at Edessa Avas abolished by the order 
of the emperor, Zeno, on account of its Nestorian tendencies (489). The banished 
professors reappeared in Nisibis and Dschon-daisebabur. For two centuries 
these schools became the seminaries of Iheological and profane science. Rtill more 
favourable Avas the position of the Christians in Persia under Chosrav Ano- 
sharevan (531-579). Before he ascended the tlmone the Christians had sup- 
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ported him in the struggle against the communistic sect of the Mazdakites (c£. 
Vol. III.). "When he came into power he rewarded them. They were able to 
send out missionaries everywhere in his wide empire and to found new commu- 
nities. 

In the year 651 the Sassanid rule gave way to the power of the Arabic 
Kalifs (cf. also Vol. III.). But only fire-worship was persecuted by them; the 
Christians enjoyed tolerance. They could, if they paid their poll-taz regularly, 
administer the affairs of their community with complete liberty, celebrate divine 
worship without hindrance, and build (at least in the country) new churches 
and monasteries. Owing to their education, they enjoyed at court also a high 
reputation. We hear of Christians who were esteemed as court poets, writers, 
and physicians. They w^ere often in control of the state finances. It wms they 
who transmitted to the Arabs the classical learning at a lime when it was for- 
gotten in the West. The Kalifs sent Nestorians to Constantinople, in order to 
search for and collect old manuscripts. The Kalif Mansur had many old Greek, 
Byzantine, and Syrian works translated into Arabic after he had founded (762) 
a new school for Christians at Bagdad. This close connection between Moslems 
and Christians wus bound to extend the influence of Christian ideas over the 
conquerors; sects of Islam owe some of their views, at least, to this circumstance. 
Their influence had not yet ceased, when gradually with the strengthening of 
the ]\Iohammedan power the burden to which the Christians were always sub- 
jected grew heavier. At one time it was the decrees of the Kalif, at another the 
jealous or fanatical population, from winch the Christians had to suffer. As 
a result, the number of converts to Islam became very great. 


B. Christivnity in Inner Asia 

The vigorous life of the Persian Church during these centuries and later is 
demonstrated especially by the amazing desire for expansion that possessed it. 
In three directions, tow^ards the northeast, the east, and the south, it had been 
able to disseminate the Christian faith. The first bishop of Merv, in the territory 
of the Turcomans, is mentioned as early as 334; and eighty-six years later the 
church of that district had increased to such an extent that the towm was raised 
to be the seat of a metropolitan. Here also scientific zeal w^as conspicuous. The 
bishop Theodorus (in 540) had composed a number of wwitings, and a later 
bishop, Elias by name, wumte, together with other works, explanations of biblical 
books and a History of the World/’ wliich wus highly prized. Perhaps it wus 
from this district that those prisoners came w^ho, being sent by Narses (581) 
to the emperor, jMauriciiis, repliL-d to a ciuestion as to the origin of the cross 
tattooed on their foreheads that those of their people tvho embraced Christianity 
had thought it w^ell on the outbreak of a pestilence to protect their children with 
the holy sign. Samarcand, situated betw^een the rivers Syr and Amu, wdiieh 
flow into the Sea of Aral, may have been raised to the seat of a metropolitan 
by the bei^inning of the sixth century. 

Christianity made its way still further tow^ards the north, far beyond the 
Flyr. There, to the 'ivest of Lake Balkaslq Seljuk, before he wTiit over to 
Islam, lived in the service of a Turkish chief of the Kirgis steppe (930) ; one of 
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his sons bore the Christian name of Michael. Somewhat south of Lake Balkash, 
not far from the river Tsehu, the graveyards of Nestorian Christians have been 
found at the towns of Great Toinak and Pishpek. The number of gravestones 
is estimated at more than three thousand. Most of them bear, besides a cross, 
inscriptions, of which some hundreds have been deciphered: they run in the 
Syro-Nestorian character. Some Turkish words and inscriptions, as well as 
many Turkish proper names, prove that the Christians who lie here were mostly 
of Turkish origin. Many also of the higher clergy buried there bear true Turkisli 
names. The Church, which once flourished there, was, therefore, no longer a 
mere missionary church, but stood firm on its own feet. Even if the oldest of 
the inscriptions deciphered up till now bears the date 124!3, it does noi prove 
that the community was only then founded, for at that dale we lind already 
a completely organised corporate life. In the twenty-two years we med 
with, at least, two suffragans, a district visitor, a church visitor, and five jiidrsls. 
And the picture Avhich the simple inscrixitions of those Turldsh Cliristians 
give to us presents no dull traits, testifying to want of education and religious 
fervour, but is, on the contrary, most attractive. Tlius we learn of a fallier and 
his son, who both held the rank of general, of whom the latter is designated as 
renowmed emir and priest. More than once tlu' inscription says of the 
ceased with wnrin gratitude that he wms w'orthy of fame for having “ zealously 
promoted the wMfare of the Church.’^ AVe S(‘e in the spirit once more before us 
the numerous monasteries of that country wdien wn read the complimentary 
inscription, the renowmed (expounder and preacher, who has illuminated all 
monasteries by his light; his voice wuis raised like a trumpet.’' And wlieii w'o 
find at some miles distance small elm groves, wliile elsewdiere in that country 
this sort of tree is unknown!, w’o may almost see the monks among tliat rough 
people, fostering the feeling for forestry and beauty. AVe hear also of laymen, 
wdio held it an honour to wmrk as church wxirdens for the advantage of tlie 
communities; of teachers, wdio instructed the rude people in juibhc schools; of 
clergy, w'ho distinguished themselves by their erudition. And a deeper compre- 
hension of Christianity is manifested wdien it is said of a maiden, “ Her soul is 
healed;” or wdien we read, the goal of life ls Jesus, our Redeemer,” North- 
ward from this territory the great Turkish tribes of the Uigures, tlie Alereite, and 
the Naiman spnmd as fai* as the district of Lake Baikal. To these also Chris- 
tianity w'as brought by 1hi‘ Xestonans, certainly about the eighth or ninth 
centiuw, at wdiich time the Uigures had accepted their alphabet from tlie Nes- 
torians. It is possibly with rderence to these places that the patriarch Timo- 
theus (778-8201 is >said to have gaimd several Turkish chiefs for the cause of 
Christianity. Tw’o cjaitiiries later it wns possible to penetrate into that Turkish 
realm, wdiich stretched from the northern frontier of Tibet to the confluence of 
the Selenga and of the Orclion (south of Lake Baikal), the empire of the Kareites. 
Ebedjesu, metropolitan of Alerv, took that bold step (e. 1007). The king of the 
country wxis converted, and the greater part of his people follow^ed his example. 
In the Aliddle Ages such astounding reports of the poww and splendour of this 
Christian monareh were spread through tlu‘ AAVst that Pope Alexander III. in 
the year 1177 sent an embassy there with a missive to his dearly beloved son 
in Christ, the exalted and most mighty King (M the Indians, the most holy of 
priests.” How^ men came to regard this Christian prince as a priest also, and 
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to name him, as well as his successors, “ Presbyter John,” is not even now 
clearly known. The desire of the pope to win him for the Eoman Church was 
not fulfilled. Genghis-Khan invaded the country from the north and subjugated 
this poAverful empire about the year 1202, But in the mighty Mongolian empire 
founded by him we hear of no persecution of the followers of strange religions, 
as the famous Kublai-Khan declared: honour and revere all four (Jesus, 

Mohammed, kloses, Buddha), and beseech him, 4vho, in truth, is the highest 
among them, graciously to help me.” Genghis-Khan himself took one of the 
daughters of the Christian Keraitic princes to wife, as did two of his sons, of 
whom one is said to have become himself a Christian. Even among the later 
Mongolian rulers and princes, some came very near Christianity, others openly 
professed it. The Christian princesses, above all, protected and assisted the 
Church to its great welfare. They w'ere sometimes accompanied by their heathen 
husbands to the Christian places of worship. "When, in 1253, Kubruquis, the 
ambassador of St. Louis (Louis IX. of France), was approaching Karakorum, 
the capital of the empire, the Nestorians came to meet him in solemn procession, 
escorted him into the city, and led him into their splendid church, where he was 
deeply edified by the gorgeous service. Under such circumstances the cross 
could push on victoriously forward. Even at the present day it is said that at 
places in the Mongolian steppe crosses have been found, which are memorials 
of Christianity in the past. 


C , Christianity in Afghanistan, Tibet, and China 

Ip \ve turn from Persia in an easterly direction, as early, perhaps, as the 
beginning of the sixth century, Herat in Afghanistan had been raised to the 
•seat of a metropolitan. Farther eastward, in North Tibet, lies the province of 
Tangut. The princes of this country stood in close alliance with the Christian 
rulers of the adjoining land to the north, the Kareitic empire. It is true that 
only in the middle of the thirteenth century do we learn for the first time that 
there had been in the country of Tangut many Christians and numerous 
churches ; but if the legend could arise that from here the ' ‘ three holy kings ’ ' 
had set out. for Bethlehem, and on their return had brought Christianity to their 
people, the faith may have become Imowm in the country much earlier than w^e 
can prove. 

To China, Christianity had penetrated certainly by the seventh century. 
The Nestorian patriarch, Jesubad, sent missionaries there in 636. Tschanan (in 
Shensi) is, according to a Chinese source, the first town of the celestial empire 
in which Christianity was preached. The missionary Olapuen succeeded in 
winning the emperor’s favour. A law of the year 638 allowed the strangers 
in the country to convert whom they would and to build themselves churches. 
In many places churches and monasteries arose even in the capital, Singanfu (in 
Shansi). The Buddhist monks, indeed, succeeded in bringing down a storm 
of bloody persecution on the young settlement (after 699) ; but after ten years, 
at most, the new emperor became friendly to the Christians. New missionaries 
of the faith came into the country. The seat of a meti’opolitan was founded, 
and Christian priests were promoted to high posts of honour : a marble memorial 
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tablet, marked with a cross of the year 781 has been preserved; it \vas excavated 
in 1625 by Jesuits in the vicinity of Singan-fu, and its authenticity is now 
universally acknowledged. The inscription mentions the Nestorian patriarch, 
Chanan-Ischu, and states that since the beginning of the Christian propaganda 
in China not less than seventy missionaries had gone there. The confession of 
faith which it contains concludes with the w^ords, Seven and twenty books 
about the deeds and teaching of the Messiah (i.e. the New Testament) are the 
way to salvation.’’ The overthrow of the tolerant Thang dynasty (960) brought 
down a storm of destruction on the Christians of Cliina. AVhen, twenty years 
later, the patriarch Ebedjesu sent two monks there to inquire after the condition 
of the Church, they hardly found a faint trace of it. Only in the North w^ere 
there Christians, probably for another hundred years, at least. Help came with 
the Mongols. After these had conquered China, bands of missionaries could 
again labour in the country, and the patriarch Dancha (1265-81) could once 
more nominate metropolitans for China. When the Catholic missKmanes at that 
time came into the land, they found everywhere in Tartary, North China, and 
especially in Pekin, great numbers of Nestoi-ian Christians and numerous 
churches. In a report wdiich Pope John XXII. (1410-15) ordered to be compiled 
we read that the number of the Nestonans in North China amounted to more 
than thirty thousand, and that they were veiy rich and possessed valuable 
jirivileges. How high the Christians stood in the estimation of their klongolian 
rulers the following example shows: Two governors of Kung-Tsehang (between 
Tangut and Pekin), the sons-in-law of Kublai-Khan, were Christians. A gov- 
ernor of Mossul was a Christian priest. A Christian governor of Chiangsu built 
seven churches and sent out of the country for a learned man, who was appointed 
bishop. 


D , Christianity in India 

Finally the Nestorian mission to the south. Even if the tradition that the 
apostle Thomas and the Alexandrian catechist Pantcenus (e. 200) had laboured 
in Hither India cannot be substantiated on good grounds, about the year 520, 
at any rate, Cosmas Indicopleustes found the Indian Christians already in 
relations with the Persian Church. The first loose bonds seem to have been 
firmly drawn ^\hen the Persian king, Shapur II., cruelly persecuted the Chris- 
tians in his realm. Thus a bishop of Eilessa landed in ^lalankara (345) wdtli 
presbyters, deaeons, and other Syrian and Persian Christians, joyously welcomed 
by their native brothers in the faith. The prince of the country conceded them 
most important privileges, so that with their arrival the church in ]\ralabar 
entered upon an era of prosperity. Thomas, the merchant wlio led this colony, 
founded the ‘‘ city of the Great God/’ which consisted of 472 houses. He 
laboured to establish among the Indian Christians of that country the Syrian 
doctrine. After his death the church seems to have come to the verge of destruc- 
tion through party factious. The missionary 7.eal of the Nestorians saved it. 
The above-mentioned Cosmas found at Socotra a number of Christians, 
ministered to by clergy, tvho were consecrated in Persia,” and also in the island 
of Ceylon a Christian community, consisting of Persians, Avhich drew their 
clergy from the home country. Besides, he met Christians in Slalabar, and in 
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Kaljani (nortli of Bombay) a bishop ordained in Persia. In the seventh century 
the Nestorian patriarch, Jesujab (628-647), sent a number of missionaries to 
India, as he had to China. Another patriarch of the same name (650-660) 
denounces, in a letter, a Persian metropolitan, because by his fault the natives 
of India were left without bishops. Clearly to avoid a similar misfortune, India 
was made an independent diocese with a metropolitan about the middle of the 
eighth century, and thereby placed directly under the Nestorian patriarchs. 

A cross, dating from the second half of the seventh century, is preserved 
at Mailapur with an inscription in Pehlevi (the imperial language of Persia 
during the Sassanid monarchy) : Whoever believes in the Messiah and in God 
on high and also in the Holy Ghost, he is in the grace of Him who has borne the 
agony of the cross.” In 825 two Nestorian priests came to southern India and 
received important privileges from the ruler of the country, especially the per- 
mission to build churches where they wished. The prince himself gave them the 
sites. Thus they w^ere able to found in the town of Quilon a Christian quarter, 
which became the centre for the community of that district. From the coast 
Christianity advanced steadily further into the interior. At least, Catholic 
emissaries found (not until 1599) remnants of a Christian eominunity eight 
days' journey distant from the coast. Even in the farthest West the Church in 
India was spoken of. To greet it, an English embassy from King Alfred the 
Great came in 883 with presents, which he had vowed, to St. Thomas when in 
great danger. When, in the year 1503, the Nestorian patriarch consecrated two 
monks as bishops for India and sent them thither, they found in Malabar some 
thirty thousand families, inch and peaceable people,” by whom they w^ere 
received with the greatest joy. There were about twenty towns in that district, 
and Christians and churches in all of them. 


E . The Cui^minating Point and Decline of Nestoeianism in Asia 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century the Nestorian Church had reached 
its zenith. The patriarch had no less than twenty-five metropolitans under him, 
to each of whom from six to twelve bishops were subordinate. This missionary 
church had spread from the steppes of Siberia to the palms of Ceylon, from the 
Persian Gulf to the Pacific. 

Its fall began when the Mongolian princes went over to Islam, and it w^as 
not a little accelerated by the ravages of the Black Death which spread 
gradually from China to the AYest. In the years 1338 and 1339 it thinned the 
ranks of the Christians on the river Tschu, as the gravestones of the cemetery at 
Pishpek (cf. above, p. 213) tell us. In 1346 it crossed over to Europe. The 
dissolution was completed when Timur towards the end of the fourteenth 
century made himself master of Persia and the neighbouring countries and 
massacred numberle.ss Christians. By this means the connections of the mission- 
ary churches with the mother-church and with each other was quite severed. 
The diminished and isolated communities pined away. In China the overthrow 
of the Mongol rule by the Ming dynasty (1369) produced the complete destruc- 
tion of Christianity. For two centuries the faith disappeared. Then the Catholic 
Church, which had begun to work there in 1292, resumed its work. Since the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century Protestant missionaries have also been 
labouring in this field. In the East Indies the Catholic Church has always tried 
to '' unite ’’ the Christians of St. Thomas to herself : amid the confusion caused 
by its attempts the Syrian Jacobites (1665) (cf. above, p. 209) succeeded in set- 
ting foot in Malabar and winning the Christians there for their Church. 

Thus Nestorianism remained limited to Persia. In the year 1551 a dispute 
arose as to the new nomination to the patriarchate. One party sent John, the 
monk selected by them, to Pome to receive consecration, to gam for him a reputa- 
tion superior to his rival. Prom that time this communion has been divided 
into the Chaldceans, ’ ’ united with Some, whose patriarch noAv rules in jMosul, 
and the Nestorians proper, wdiose patriarch lives in the Kurdish mountains. 
The number of the former is said to reach some forty-eight thousand; of the 
latter, wdio some sixty years ago w^ere estimated at about seventy thousand, the 
fanatical chief, Beder Bey (1843-46), murdered some fifteen thousand. The report 
wPich 'was spread some years since that the rest had united with the Catholic 
Church, has proved false. Thus a small, broken fragment of the formerl}^ great 
and enterprising Nestorian Church has been left. On the other hand, fear of 
■the wild Kurds induced their patriarch to go over to the Greek Church m April, 
1898, in order to secure the protection of Russia. Whether the whole body of 
the Church will follo'w his example, cannot be said. Who shall estimate wdiat 
treasures of religion and morality this Church formerly transmitted to those 
wild, rude, ignorant, barbarous nationalities of Asia? Who can assert that all 
this 'Was entirely in vain ? 


F. Cl-IRISTIANITY IN ARMENIA 

About the middle of the third century a Christian church suddenly springs 
up in Armenia (cf. in Yol. III. the subdivision on Y'estern Asia up to the 
Kalifat). A bishop of Alexandria addresses a letter to an Armenian colleague. 
About the year 285 a son of tiu prince of the country, whom his nurse had 
rescued from the massacre wdiich overwhelmed his family by flying to Cappado- 
cia, returned to his native land, a zealous Christian. Ilis grateful eompatriols 
have called him Gregory the Enliahtener.’’ King Tiridates III., whom he 
converted to Christianity, ordered his people to adopt the new faith and en- 
dowed the Churcli wdth rich possessions in land. Gregory took pains to form 
an efficient clerg^n While the last Christian pm’S’’>'-iiii('i! was raging in the 
Roman empire, the emperor, Maximin, tried by force of arms to make Armenia 
once more jiagan, but in vain. ()n tho contrary, at that very time Christianity 
pushed on more widely towards the north. 

An Armenian Christian, named Nunia, was carried aw'ay from her home by 
Iberians (inhabitants of the valley lying south of the Caucasus, later called 
Geoigia and now" usually Grusia). By her holy life she Avon all hearts; by her 
prayer she healed the (lueen. As a ixuvard she asked for only one thing, that her 
God should be Avorshipped. King Miraus, in great danger, ventured to invoke 
this God. He Avas saved, and asked Constantine (326) for a Christian bishop. 
But the Iberian (or Georgian) Church x’emaineci under the influenee of the 
Armenian until it broke aAA-ay at the end of the sixth century. Christianity 
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spread further from here towards the Caucasus. In 520 a king of the Lazi was 
baptised at Constantinople. Justinian I. sent envoys to the Abasci. 

The Armenian Church maintained its independence of the Roman state 
Church. After 366 it had a patriarch of its own, called^' Catholicus.” One of 
these, Mesrob, succeeded in inventing an Armenian alphabet and in translating 
the Bible into the vernacular. There followed hundreds of Christian writings 
by Syrian and Greek theologians, among them works which are preserved to us 
only in these translations. Mesrob, therefore, became the founder of an Arme- 
nian national literature, which has by no means feeble productions to show. 
In this way it became possible also for the Armenian Church to resist the pres- 
sure of Parsism when the land for the greater part came under the Persian rule. 
Cruel persecutions certainly now broke over it, but the Church did not sink. 
"While the council of Chalcedon was held in the imperial church (cf. above, 
p. 208), the part of Armenia ruled by the Persians was in the midst of a storm 
of insurrection, which the hostility of Yezdegerd II. had roused. The Armenian 
Church, therefore, maintained an attitude of dissent towards the resolutions 
of that council. It feared the council had not blamed Nestorianism sharply 
enough. It was in opposition to the Persian Church, but regarded the imperial 
Church also as heretical.’’ Consequently, it became isolated; and the spirit 
of orthodoxy, on which it prided itself, showed no progress. 

After its conquest by the crescent (651), Armenia suffered unspeakable woes 
from the continual wars between the kalifs and the Byzantine emperors. Then 
the Seljuks broke in and massacred hundreds of thousands. Still later came 
the Mongols. Multitudes of Armenians left their homes and founded colonies in 
Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, Galicia, and Hungary (cf. the section The 
Armenians in Europe in Vol. V.). Then the Turks began to plunder and ravage 
the luckless land. "Whoever could, sought peace in foreign countries. It is 
astonishing that in these centuries of unspeakable horrors Christianity was not 
extinguished, but, on the contrary, showed its ability to keep together as one 
people this dispersed nation, which, properly speaking, possessed a country no 
more. 


G , Christianity in Abyssinia 

Abyssinia, to the south of Egypt, forms the heart of Ethiopia. A Tyrian 
merchantman went ashore on the Abyssinian coast of Tigre in the year 316. 
Only two youths, Frumentius and Odesius, were left alive by the inhabitants 
and were sent as slaves to the royal court at Axum. After the death of the 
king, his widow entrusted these two strangers with the education of her son, 
Aeizanes. When Aeizanes became of age, Frumentius caused himself to be 
consecrated by Athanasius in Alexandria bishop for Ethiopia. He succeeded 
in baptising the king and his brother. Many of the people followed the high 
example. The conversion of the land was, indeed, completed by monks of Upper 
harmony with the prevailing opinion among these monks the Abys- 
sinian Church adopted that doctrine which represents the extreme development 
of the Alexandrian theology, Monophysitism (cf. above, p. 208). It stood, 
therefore, in connection \nth the Coptic Church (cf. above, p. 208), and from it 
receives even at the present day its metropolitan ('^ abba ”). But since the 
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Abyssinians are a Christian people in their own land, their importance is far 
greater than that of the former. Yet even the Abyssinian Church does not seem 
to recognise any further development of the spiritual life. The Catholic Church 
has repeatedly tried to '' convert it. In the year 1854 King Theodore banished 
the Catholic missionaries from the land, forbidding their return under the 
severest penalties. Protestants also have tried in our century to labour there, 
but without any noteworthy success. 


E . Christianity in Southern ARiUsiA 

In Arabia at an early period some Bedouin tribes are said to have been 
baptised by Christians, with whom they came into contact in their marauding 
expeditions. But a church was not possible among these roaming bands. It 
was different in the South; here the empire of the Hmijarites, or Ilomerites, 
flourished. A native of the island Diu (certainly not Socotra at the entrance 
of the Bed Sea, but the island Diu, situated south of the Indian peninsula 
Gujerat) had in early youth come to Constantinoxile as a hostage and had there 
been given a Christian education. He received the name Theophilus and was 
consecrated “ bishop of the Indians.” The emperor Constantins sent him 
(c. 340) to the Himjarites, to obtain freedom of worship for the Christians 
engaged in trade there. He accomplished much. The king, Abdul Calal, became 
a Christian and built a church out of his owm means in his capital, DhaPar; 
a second one in the famous seaport, Ormuz, on the Persian Gulf, and a third in 
Aden, where the Eoman merchants landed. This new settlement had to endure 
the bitter hostility of the very numerous Jews there, and even suffered a bloody 
persecution when, at the beginning of the sixth century, a Jewish sovereign 
ascended tlie throne. But it was not until 632 that Islam annihilated all that 
remained of Christianity. 
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IV 

NORTH AFRICA 

By DE. HEINEICH SOHUETZ 

1. THE NOETH COAST OF AFRICA 

H owever heavy and uniform Africa may be as compared with the 
richly diversified configuration of the neighbouring continents^ and 
however difficult a natural division of the ponderous mass may be, 
there is one district easily distinguishable from the others, that strip 
of territory, namely, wdiich is bounded on the south by the sand waves of the 
great desert, on the north by the wuters of the Mediterranean. Distinctively 
African in many of its peculiarities, this coast region forms at the same time 
a part of those countries which fringe the basin of the Mediterranean with its 
old currents of civilisation. It is bounded on the east by the valley of 
the Egyptian Nile, that cradle of j^nmitive civilisation, but on the west 
it is separated merely by a strait, across the narrow waters of which the 
eye can easily scan the opposite coast, from the Pyrencean peninsula of Europe. 
Of all the countries that border the iMediterranean, the African coast is 
comparatively the poorest, notwithstanding the fertility of many of its dis- 
tricts ; for instead of an extensive and populous interior, there stretches behind 
the coast region the Sahara Desert, which is more difficult to cross than the 
most stormy sea, and gives to North Africa many of the peculiarities of an 
elongated island. The slight geographical depth of this coast land strikingly 
affected its history. No great, independent movement of nations starts from 
North Africa, and no great revolutions in the realm of thought originated there ; 
only when foreign civilisation took root on the coast did the south shore of the 
Mediterranean wdn a transitory importance, as at the time ivhen Carthage or 
Cyrene flourished. The primitive forces of the country are passive in character, 
and in this passivity, indeed, it rests, almost unconquerable, nor can its individ- 
uality ever be destroyed. 

The North African coast, however, is not so completely one as to lead us 
to expect a common destiny for its whole extent. On the contrary, it is divided 
into two sharply defined geographical regions, an eastern and a w^estern. In 
the east the coast line sinks back to the south; in the west it juts out towards 
the north; and while on the eastern edge the desert regions extend to the sea, 
in the western and projecting part there rises a country of mighty mountains 
■with sno'w-covered peaks and foaming torrents and fertile valleys and well- 
watered plains, stretching below. Prom the nature of the two regions it results, 
therefore, that in the west tribes of agriculturists could develop into powerful 
nations and influence the neighbouinng countries by the dissemination of new 
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ideas, while the east is the home of purely nomad tribes. Only at one point in 
the eastern coast, just where the tableland of Barca projects, like a peninsula, 
into the sea, lies a feeble counterpart of the western mountainous region, an 
agricultural district formerly the possession of the old Nourishing Greek colony of 
Gyrene. But if the coast-line in the east as an independent country is completely 
at a disadvantage as compared with the west, yet it has some counterbalancing 
features which enhance its importance. First, it is situated nearer to the ancient, 
civilised countries and came comparatively earlier under their influence; and, 
secondly, it is, owing to the deep bays that indent its coast, the favoured starting- 
point and terminus of the entire Sudan trade, which is again facilitated by llie 
convenient position of numerous oases. It is no accident that the two most 
powerful ancient commercial cities of North Africa, Cartilage and C'yrem*, 
flourished in the vicinity of the Syrtes. 

Communication with the Sudan was in ancient times probably less diflieult 
than at present. In fact, the climatic, as well as the geographical, changes in 
North Africa, as far as can be determined, have been so considerable that history 
must take express notice of them. There is no doubt that there has ])een an 
unfavourable change in the climate. In the northern Sahara especially tln^ 
calcareous deposits of dried-up springs, the traces of a formerly richer flora, but, 
above all, the remains of human settlements in the now completcdy uninhabited 
regions, speak only too clear a language and assure us that even the detieiency of 
water in the Algeria of to-day as compared with that of Homan times is noi 
to be referred merely to the decay of artificial irrigation, but must have deeper 
causes. But if North Africa and, above all, the desert was once belter watered 
and more habitable than it is to-day, then commnnieatiou also with Nigeitic 
Africa must have been easier than now; and this, notwithstanding the iiiifavonr- 
able circumstance that in early antiquity the camel was not known to the tnlx^s 
of North Africa. The commercial position of Carthage, as of Gyrene, rested, 
indeed, to a great extent on intercourse with the Sudan. In Roman times this 
traffic appears to lessen or completely to cease ; the Arabic era first roused it to 
fresh activity. Parallel with climatic changes there is in the course of history 
no lack of topographical changes: the rising of the Tunisian coast, which caused 
many of the famous harbours of antiquity to be silted up, is to be especially 
mentioned. On the other hand, the shore of the peninsula of Barca is steadily 
sinking. 

Climatic changes, as well as the passion for hunting, have also exercised great 
influence on the animal life of North Africa: elephants and hippopotami, Avhieli 
were formerly numerous, haA^e noAV disappeared. And a plant Avhicli once aauis 
of the highest importance for a part of North Africa, the famous silphimii, Avliieli 
grew in the district of Cyrene, and the juice from the root of Avhieh Avas Avorth 
its AA^eight of sih^er in ancient Rome, is no longer to he found, and has not been 
rediscovered even in other parts of the world. The silphium Avas one of the chief 
sources of the wealth of the ancient Cyreneans. As we see it represented on the 
coins of the town, Ave knoAV that it belonged to the group of the umbelliferw 
The Avritings of the ancients tell ns of the manifold uses of this healing juice, 
Avhich AA’as noAAdiore prepared so excellently as at Cyrene. AYlicther the plant has 
been extirpated or Avhother it has disappeared before the change of climate, can 
no longer be doterinined. 
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2. THE EARLIEST OCCUPATIONS OF NORTH AFRICA 

It is to be expected, as a matter of course, that the history of the nations of 
North Africa, a land exposed to such various influences, would not be simple and 
easily surveyed, and that numerous immigrations must have occurred. On the 
other hand, the geographical isolation of the country must have contributed 
towards fusing the different elements among the inhabitants into a new entity. 
At the present day we find in the Berbers an apparently closely related and 
strongly marked race, possessing the greater part of North Africa. This unity is 
only apparent or, more correctly, it has only been developed in the course of his- 
tory. In more ancient times, too, North Africa was, in consequence of the greater 
fertility of the Sahara, not so isolated from the south, and especially the southeast, 
as at present. To-da 3 q emigrants from the East must necessarily cross the lower 
Nile valle^q as certainly the Arabs have done; but it is not impossible that for- 
merly, for example, there issued streams of emigrants from the territories of the 
Ethiopians in the eastern Sudan, who finally reached the coast of North Africa. 
The existence of a prehistoric population in the Sahara is incontestably proved 
by numerous stone miplements which have often been found in quite isolated and 
now uninhabitable spots of the desert. 

The first historical accounts do not, any more than any other results of 
investigation, justify the assumption that before the invasion of the Phcenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans, a homogeneous population filled North Africa. If we 
collect the different accounts and compare them with the conditions of the 
present day, we can distinguish no fewer than four old races which were perma- 
nently settled in North Africa, and their descendants, mixed with subsequent 
comers, maintain even now their original homes, for the most part. 


'A. The Libyans 

In the first place, we must name the light-complexioned, fair-haired Libyans, 
who are often mentioned by the old geographers and historians as inhabiting 
both the district bordering on Egypt and the tableland of Barca and the places 
on Lake Triton. They exercised influence on Egypt itself. Especially at the 
time of the Ethiopian sovereignty we find fair-haired Libyans as dynasts in the 
Delta. They seem to have been a physically well-built and intellectually gifted 
race. Descendants of these blonds ’’ are found even at the present day in 
North Africa, especially among the Kabyls of the Rif (Morocco), in such large 
numbers that for a long time it Avas thought that the remnants of the German 
Vandals had been rediscovered, although, in reality, the fair-haired population 
of Africa existed long before the migration of the Germanic nations; indeed, 
before the beginning of historical tradition. Another remnant of this blond 
race Avere the Guanches in Teneriffe; the Canary Islands have, as Hans Mever 
has proved, served more than once as a refuge for the population of the conti- 
nent when hard pressed by newcomers; and since intercourse Avith the mainland 
Avas impossible, OAving to the currents and the Avinds, they have preserved the 
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over whose immigration, as almost everywhere else, there is nothing denmie to- 
be said, it being sufficient that they are there. They seem fit and ready to play, 
m their way, an important part in the civilising of North Africa by European 
nations: in fact, they are the only component part of the population which 
knows how to conform itself externally to European ideas and to derive profit 
from the advantages of our culture without acknowledging its moral claims. 
Algiers had even then its Jewish question, and whatever power thinks to subdue 
Morocco will have to reckon with the Jews. 

Apart from the migrations in Eoman times, the stream of European blood 
which has been poured into the veins of the North Mricans is not inconsiderable. 
When the Moors retreated from Spain, a large number of them settled in North 
Africa and gradually mixed with the natives. But the Moors had just formed 
in Spain a united nation out of native Iberian, Arabic, Berber, and even North 
European elements: they were not only in their civilisation, but also in their 
ethnical composition, a connecting link between the world of Islam and that of 
western Europe. Still more important, perhaps, was the influx of European 
slaves of both sexes which from the hliddle Ages down to modern times had been 
directed into the Barbary states by the constant expeditions of the corsairs 
inhabiting the North African coasts, an element much more easily absorbed, 
owing to the jMohammedan institution of the harem. Besides this, many Euro- 
pean renegades appear in the military history of North Africa. 

If, through the capture of slaves, European blood came into Africa, still 
more so did Nigritic blood. That remarkable power of passively influencing 
and conquering neighbouring countries which is peculiar to negro races has been 
found in North Africa also since ancient times and has left very remarkable 
traces in the population. The negroes, whose own homes do not, indeed, extend 
far into the Sahara, do not voluntarily come to North Africa proper, but they 
flock in under the crack of the slave whip as despised servants of the ruling 
peoples. But their vital tenacity caused them to take root in the new^ soil ; by 
bravery and devotion they win the confidence of the princes, they surround 
them as a body-guard and exert an influence on the historical development of 
their new home. But they proved fatal to the national life of North Africa. 
Every drop of Nigritic blood takes its owner farther from Europe, as well as 
from the civilisation of the Mediterranean countries and brings him nearer to 
the dull, unprogressive peoples of central Africa. At the present day, after 
centuries of silent immigration of the dark race, the coast of the Mediterranean 
is more African than it ever was in the course of its history. 

The above-mentioned (p. 225) three elements of the population wdiiclu 
through natural conditions, are always recreated — nomads, husbandmen, and 
dwellers in towns -- have been, as -was inevitable, influenced and ethnically 
altered in very different wmys by the advancing waves of nations The agri- 
culturists of the highlands, after the earliest fusion was completed, have best 
preserved the purity of race: these are essentially genuine Berbers and the pick 
oi the population in western North Africa. The nomad Berber population has. 
on the contr«ary, not been able to resist the impact of the Arabs, nomads like 
themselves. On most pasture lands, and also in the rich agricxfltural districts, 
they were compelled to give way to the intruders. They either withdrew into the 
f^ahara or fled to their brethren permanently settled in the highlands, so that in 
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North Africa proper at the present time the terms Arab and nomad almost coin- 
cide. the towns finally were the proper homes of the mixed nationalities. Foreign 
merchants and fugitives settled in them by preference, slaves of both sextes were 
collected in great numbers at the houses of the rich, the Jew^ built his ghetto 
here, and the negro Ins miserable (luarter. Notwithstanding the hatred which 
the nomads and the agriculturists have for each other, they are at one m their 
contempt for the inhabitants of the towms. 


3. THE HISTOEICAL DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH AFRICA 

Although in the history of the separate countries of North Africa similar 
features are everywdiere observable, a complete survey of their history, as a 
whole, is not possible. In the more remote times it is the settlements of foreign 
colonisers and the towms that developed out of them that demand a sp(^eia! 
description. Later, in the Roman, Vandal, and early Aralini ])eriod, N(n*tli 
Africa becomes more of a w'liole, and the liistoiy of the particular dislrids 
disappears before that of the country in general: but sinee llu‘ IMiddle Aue>. 
with the growih of the native population, loeal Jiistory oii{m‘ more isredominales. 
until at the X)resent tune we recognise a completi^ severance of ilie connection oi* 
the different regions. These varying circumstances necossitato a \arying treat- 
ment of the subject. AVe must, first of ail, consider the history of tlie i\\o 
colonising states, Cyrene and CAarlhage, wtUi theii* intliieiice on the native popula- 
tion. Then we must give our alleiition to Roman limes and describe the invasion 
of the Arabs. Finally, considering how' North Africa has been sjilit up into 
separate states and possessions, w'c must fix our eyes on the modern developjricnt 
of these states. The encroachments of the Eur<»pean pow'ers, above all, of lipaiii 
and .France, will be brietiy touched upon in coneliision. 


.1. Cyrlxh 

The Greek siillements on the ])eninsiihi of Barca deserve special notice, be- 
cause they w'eiu the only important llelleiiic colunies on the ef>ast of North 
Africa, and because also their isolated ])ositi<>ii alhwved them to develop tlieir 
individuality in comparative indrjjendeiiee. The cultivated territory of Fyre- 
naica, surrounded by the sea or desert regions, supported a numerous ])upu]ation 
on the products of the soil; and the favourable commercial situntiou, wdiieli 
made Cyrene a depot on the througli trade-route to the most varied destinations, 
must have proved a source of wealth as soon as an energetic people inadi^ nst^ 
of it and found out, besides, how tt> make the most of the natural treasures of 
their owTi territory, among wiiieli the silphiimi (e£, aliove, p, 221) must especially 
be named. 

In the middle of the seventh eontury b.o, Dorian settlers had come, under the 
leadershij) of Battiis, from the island of Thera (HantoriiO, wduuv a civil wnr 
had caused their emigration: at first they settled on a small island in tlu‘ Hulf 
of Bomba; six y(‘ars latm* tlicy settled on the mainland and founded Cyrene, 
the government of wdiieh Battus assumed under the title of king. It is charac- 
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teristic of the country that a copious spring of water, called Gyre, led to the 
choice of the site and gave its name to the place. The colony was subsequently 
strengthened by the accession of numerous Dorian Greeks from the Peloponne- 
sus, from Crete, and other islands. The colonists were now in a position to take 
possession of large tracts in the peninsula of Barca — against the will of the 
nomad Libyans of those parts, wlm at last in their distress appealed to the King 
of Egypt for help. The new colony soon saw itself compelled to assume a hostile 
attitude towards the powerful and civilised state on its east frontier. Fortunately 
for Cyrene, disturbances in Egypt forbade the decisive invasion of a neighbour- 
ing people. But finally the Libyans themselves proved to be dangerous oppo- 
nents. The tribes united and inflicted a severe defeat on the Greeks in a great 
battle (c. 544 bc.). The large number of Cyreneans killed (seven thousand) 
and the fact that, notwithstanding all this, the vitality of the young community 
was not sapped, allows us to conceive how rapid the rise to prosperity of the 
settlement was. 

Its defeat wms destined to bring important results in its train. Cyrene, in 
search of help, turned its eyes to Greece, and was immediately swept along in 
that transformation of political life which was then going on in the old home 
Peacefully or by force, arist^^cracy and tyranny were repressed m favour of 
democracy. Those communities were fortunate wdiere prudent and respected 
men stood at the head of affairs and accomplished with moderation and fairness 
the revolution which had become necessaiy through the growing power of the 
lower strata of the people In Cyrene the disastrous issue of the war furnished 
a reason for similar action; another impelling cause was the counsel of the 
oracle at Delphi, whose priesthood in earlier antiquity exercised an influence 
that can hardly be overestimated, and which was, in general, thoroughly bene- 
flcial on the development of Greece as a whole. The temple at Delphi alwaj's 
remained the heart of Greece, despite the severance of all its members. Just 
as the oracle had once commanded Battus to found a colony, so it now counselled 
the Cyreneans to summon from Mantinea the legislator Demonax, who would 
arrange the internal affairs of the settlement and enable it to offer a more power- 
ful resistance to external foes Demonax assigned equal rights to all citizens 
and limited the royal power of the Battian dynasty, which still \vas on the throne. 
This led to new struggles; King Arcesilaus was exiled in 530, but with the help 
of foreigners regained power till he was slain by the people, together with the 
tyrant of Barca, which had been founded before this. As he had previously 
submitted to the Persians, who, under Cambyses, then occupied Egypt, the 
Persian governor in Egypt now interfered, destroyed Barca, which, however, 
soon became prosperous again, and upheld the tottering monarchy. It was not 
until 450 that it finally broke down, and Cyrene became a republic. 

Notwithstanding all these wars, Cyrene had, meantime, attained great pros- 
perity. The fertile soil of the country, which, above all, produced the valuable 
silphium, afforded a secure basis for the power of the state ; and the trade which 
'was canned on, partly by land wnth Egypt and the Sudan, partly by sea, brought 
immense wealth to Cyrene, where the citizens were conspicuous among all 
Tlellenes for their luxury, but also for their keen interest in the artistic and 
philosophic movements of the Greek people The restless spirit of the Cyreneans, 
which manifested itself even after the fall of the monarchy in continuous 
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friction between the nobles and the people, may have been due to the luxurions 
character of the people. The power and prosperity of the town suffered for the 
time very little from these internal fends. The struggle with its rising rival, 
Carthage, which broke out soon after the expulsion of the Battida?, did not end 
to the disadvantage of Cyrene. The two emporiums of trade came finally to an 
understanding as to the limits of their respective influence. The Cyreneans did 
not come into hostile relations with Alexander the Great, who appeared in 
Egypt in 332, since they secured their position in advance by a feigned submis- 
sion. It was, indeed, fortunate for the town that, owing to theii* remote position, 
they were somewhat distant from the paths of political whirlwinds. Only faint 
gusts of the storm blew over them. The same advantage was enjovfM] by the 
other and smaller town-republics which had sprung up on the coast of Barca 
and with Cyrene were included under the name of the Peiilapolis (tlie five 
cities). 

When, however, after the death of Alexander, the mighty stream of his policy 
of conquest divided into numerous rivulets; when everywhere his old gener- 
als raised their weapons against each other and endeavoured to break off for 
themselves the greatest possible portion of that enormous inheritance, Cyriaiaica 
did not escape the eyes of the rapacious soldier-kings. As though llie exlernai 
danger were not enough, party struggles blazed up with fresh fury in the 
republics of Pentapolis ; and fugitives from Cyrene summoned the assistance 
of the Alexandrian general, Tiinbrou, who \Yas then in Crete. Ptolemy, who, in 
the meantime, had firmly established himself in Egypt fcf. above, pp. 01 and 
130), availed himself of the opportunity to interfere: Tiiubroii was defeated, 
and m 322 all of Cyrenaica was obliged to recognise the suzerainty of the crafty 
Egyptian king. 

"'with this the decay of the country seems to have begun. Drawn into the 
family disputes of the Ptolemies, the region sometimes regained its independence 
temporarily, but remained in essential points under Egyptian influence. Cyrene 
was no longer able to compete in trade with Carthage, on the^ one liand,^ and 
Alexandria," on the other. Even though the gigantic struggle^ of the Phrenician 
colony with the aspiring Koman empire may have brought much passing benefit, 
and the advantages of its -n, ‘ situation could never be quite lost, ^ yet 
Cyrene, together with its sister towns, undoubtedly sank in importance. This 
decadence, recognisable in the domain of thought also, stands in a certain con- 
nection with the increasing inlermixture of populations, by which tht* old 
Hellenic spirit was more and mon* lepn^ssed and subdued. The Jevs especially, 
who were intentionally favoured by the Ptolemies, greatly increased in Cyrenaica 
in the course of time. In the later Ptolemaic period they are said to have com- 
posed almost the fourth part of the town population. To wliat deefree the Libyan, 
Egyptian, and even Niiiritic t‘lements may have increased, is not, indeed, known, 
but may l)e rouuhly estimated fnmi tlie situation and from tlie trading relations 
of Pentapolis. The inttdiectual culture of African Hellenism, which once had its 
centre in Cyrene, passed entirely to Alexandria, 

The Komans, after the death of a prince of the Ptolemies, to whom Pentapolis 
had fallen as an independent realm, came into the possession of the territory 
by peaceful means. It was only loosely bound to the Roman empire (e. 95 b.c.), 
since Cyrenaica had long sinc»^ ceased to be an important factor in international 
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among the slain inhabitants of Cirta wore a number of Roman citizens. In 
reality, the war which now began concerned the security of the province of 
Africa, which was not only a valuable possession, on account of its natural 
wealth, but a corner-stone in the fabric of the Roman empire. Carthage, to lier 
own destruction, had postponed the necessity of hrinly establishing her position 
in Africa by a decisive war with the growing Nunndian power, and had preferred 
to purchase with gold the wavering alliance of the nomads. The Roman senah^ 
was at first disposed to employ the same convenient method and to close its eyes 
to the serious gravity of the situation. But to the am])]tious sjurit of tlie Roman 
people the insecure state in which tlie Carthaginian repuidic had lived 1o lln* 
end, must have eventually seemed a disgrace. And vhen tie* sword of Ronr^ wa^ 
resolutely drawn from the sheath, the primcwal dispute bthween liusliandman 
and nomad was again decided in favour of the former. Idle so-called Jiignrthine 
War began in the year 111, but ended for the lime iii a shameful peace, i'or 
Jugurtha knew how to avail iiiinself artfully of the \enahly of the scmatonal 
party and of the consul, Calpurnius Bestia, who had been sent out against liini 
Indeed, when the leader of the popular party, hlemmius, suceeinled in olitaininv 
the summons of the Numidian king to Rome, tlie wily Afrn-an was ablo 1o 
extricate himself from all difficulties, thanks to the eorniption of the parties in 
power, which astounded the king himself. It was only when lu‘ carried his 
audacity to such a x>d^h as to cause his cousin, iMassiva, who was stayini* in 
Rome, and had put himself under the protection of Roman hospitality, to Im' 
treacherously murdered, that he was forced to leave the city and prepan‘ ft>]^ 
a nc^v war. The senatorial party once more conducted the wai* uinmer<gvtically 
and unskilfully, A division of the army Avas actually cut off liy Juuiirtlia, <uid 
had to purchase its liberty l)y a shameful submission. 

At last the popular party, which then embraced tlie nK)r(‘ active dement of 
the Roman people, succeeded in breaking the influence of the former leaders 
in the state, in enforcing the punishment of the cliief offenders, and in placing 
incorruptible generals at the head of tlie army. Tiigurlha. luird ]>ressed by the 
consul, Metellus, succeeded in uniting temporarily the whole power of nomad 
North Africa against the Romans liy making an alliance with his father-in-law. 
King Bocchus of Srauretauia. The jMaurelaiiian kingdom already existed in the 
time of the Second Punic War, and probably included the greater part of 
Morocco, Avhilc in culture it did not stand much behind Niimidia, since the old 
Phcenician infiueuee on the west coast of IMoroeco must have left some lasting 
traces. It must remain iintleciiled Avliether the Romans would have* su(‘co<Mled in 
eomplefily getting the belter of their allied optionents, for th<^ defeat of the two 
kings at Cirta by no means settled the question. But the alliance soon came to 
an end Boechus gUAV up his son-indaw to the Romans, avIio adorned their tri- 
umphal procession with him, and allowed the miserable captive to die in a sub- 
terranean dungeon. The Numidian kingdom was divided: one part was assigned 
to Bocchus, another joined to the Roman province, the was giA^en over to Iaau 
N umidian princes. There Avas no attempt even in later times at a complete 
subjugation of North Africrn by tlie llomans. The country Avas ahvays a hordei" 
district of the Roman empire, and not an outpost on the through route to 
Nigriti<^ Afi*ica, Avhose treasures trickled scantily to tht‘ north through the 
dreaded desert and enticed the Romans to no trading enterprises on a grand 
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and aroused apparently by the fortune of their countryman, Stilicho, they 
moved towards the Khine , in alliance with the Alanes they defeated the Franks 
on the ]\Iain and poured over Gaul, which almost without resistance fell a prey 
to their predatory hordes. Three years later the treachery of German frontier 
guards opened to them the passes of the Pyrenees , and now Spain, wdiich, like 
Gaul, accepted her fate with dull resignation, learnt all the horrors of a war 
with barbarians and of a foreign supremacy (409). After some years of unrest 
the victors divided the land among themselves, though a part of it still remained 
Koman. Already better times seemed to be dawning for the vanquished, wFen 
the attaelv of the West Goths brought new disorders into Spain. A part of the 
Yandals Avere completely exterminated, the rest retreated towards the south and 
once more accpiired considerable poAver there for a time. That they then began 
definitely to apply themselves to mantime matters and to build a fleet, is an 
important proof that they recognised their situation ; and though Ave might not 
be inclined to form too high an opinion of their fleet, it permitted them not only 
to undertake predatory expeditions to the neighbouring islands and coasts, but, 
in ease of need, to flee Avith their families before the onset of enemies. The 
perfect development of the Vandal fleet awts to take place in Africa. 

At the time the Vandals pressed foiw-ard to the Straits of Gibraltar, Africa, 
rich and almost defenceless, had already attracted the attention of the princes of 
the Goths; and it aatis mainly an accident that the Vandals anticipated them and 
appropriated the enticing spoil. During the momentous feud of the Koman 
generals, Boniface and Aetius, the former in rage had recourse to the desperate 
expedient of appealing to Geiserich, King of the Vandals, for help. It Avas 
gladly granted. In May, 429, the army of the Vandals landed on the African 
coast ; according to the most trustAAmrthy account, there AA^re, including Avomen, 
children, and old men, some eighty thousand souls. Boniface, who, meantime, 
had become reconciled Avith the Roman court, hurled himself against the invaders 
Avilhout aATiil, although he held Hippo Regius, the seat of the bishopric of 
Augusthio, against the barbarians. After the defeat of Aetius he returned to 
Rome, Avlit‘ri‘ he died of his Avouiids. Hippo fell, so that in 435 almost the whole 
of Afrii-a, Avith the exception of Carthage, the capital, Avas abandoned to the 
Vandals. Rinee nothing Avas done to ensure the security of this last and most 
important Roman centre, Geiserich grasped a favourable opportunity and took 
the town by a sudden assault, the effeminate inhabitants offering no serious 
resistance (439). After prolonged struggles a bcay treaty AA^as concluded, AA-hich, 
stramroly enough, conceded Mauretania and AATstern Numidia to the Romans, 
Avhil'' the rich east fell entirely to the Vandals (442). 

In all these AA^ars there is no trace of any serious resistance offered by the 
iiihabilants: Boniface liad defended Hippo with Gothic mercenaries, while 
the natAe population lent no appreciable assistance, and the nomad tribes of the 
country either ado])ted a dAihious attitude or availed themselves of the difficulties 
of the Roman governor to make attacks and engage in predatory expeditions 
Tliis dtmioralisation resulted from social conditions, Avffiich had, perhaps, deA^el- 
oped more unfavourably in Africa than in other parts of the Roman empire. 
The free peasants had long ago become the serfs of the great landed proprietors, 
and AAwe little superior in position to the masses of slaves who were eA^erywhere 
to he found. But the great landoAAners became in their turn easy victims of the 
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races must have been developed in a quite different and more important fashion 
than during the Roman and Vandal times. The growth of the Sudanese trade 
IS, m fact, a further and most valuable result of the appeal ance of the Arabs in 
North Africa. When numerous Arab tribes scorned to settle in the eom-grownig 
land as lords of the agricultural population, but turned as true nomads to the 
steppe and the desert, they brouglit the iiiiluence of Islam into the wide desert 
licit, whose natui’al dangers and hostile inhabitants had until now restricted all 
brisk commercial intercourse. Things were ninnediately changed wlien llie Ara]>s 
liegan to act as guides for the merchants. The trading spin! of the A^'abian 
race, which showed itself couspicuously in Ihe iirst centuries after tlio cn 014111 ‘st, 
helped to surmount all difficulties. Even the political ndiuenee of the Ao'diian 
liower extended further south than that of the Roman empire; fur lie* armius 
of the conquerors penetrated to the oases of Fezzan and even Kanar, that is I0 
say, half-way to the Central Sudan. And as they then succeeded 10 a i’cr 
Islam in Negro land, North and South were united ]>y a s})iritiial Ijond, and Ihe 
severing tract of the Sahara formed no longer a hnulrarn'e to 1lie streams of irado 
and culture. 

Communication 'with the Sudan had, howe^ei*, other results lor North Al'iiea 
than the accumulation of Avealtli; those coast towns winch lay sale bAnm! their 
walls and defended harbours showed often an almost i-iquiblican independtoo'e 
in their dealings with the kalifs. For the tivaMii'es of tia* East and \Ve?5t, vdiieh 
the Arabian merchant forwarded to the banks of ihe Niger and of fjah.e Teliad. 
the Sudan offered in return gold and ostrich feathers and, abov(^ all, iia n, M)ns 
of Ham, destined in the eyes of believers, to bu slaves. In liie va.P‘kets 
of the north coast black slaves were a staple article ol‘ sale; negro vonmn tilled 
the harems of the Avealthy, and negro guards protected tlie oT Africa 

and the Spanish kalifs. The result was that beneath the original pujnpatioo 
of the north coast, whicli, under Aralnan intiuenee, A\as being absorbed nitu 
a neyv Islamitic nationality, there lay a dee]>er social stratum, a prohaaimt. 
which, in undertaking all hard labour, lightened the burdens of the upper classes, 
but influenced them unfavourably by the unavoidalile mixture fd* lilood Tins 
applies chiefly to ^Morocco, Avhen oven the present nilinu' dynasty has a goodly 
proportion of Nigritic blood in its veins, and everywhere maniages Avith negro 
AA’oraen are oC onlinary occurrence. This had not Ijcen tiu‘ ease in earlier limes 
to at all tlu‘ same extent. And as the eountiy already posst-ssed ju the poAve^dbil 
Berbers an element not amenable to culture, the liamptaang ]niluenc(\s ou civilisa- 
tion must luiAT incAitahly u'roA\n stronger Avitli the rise of tlie m^uroes. 

The enormous empire of th(‘ kalifs, to Avhieh tlie long range of countries on 
the African coast and outlying Spain AAU*re now linked, and Avliich embrm*ed the 
most varied nationalities, tinged only siiperlieially with the Ai*abian spirit, 
carried in itself the germs of decay. In Africa the supremacy of the kalifs of 
Bagdad A\'as maintained for only some liimdred years. During this period 
the greater part of tlie Berber trilies Avere Avon over to Islam, bnt not vuthout 
frequent risings, Avhieh disturbed the peace. The Berbers, avIio had already taken 
part in the conquest of Spain as the picked troops of the army, proved dangerous 
and obstinate opponents; and though Islam made continued progress among 
them, the number of tlie Ara])s diminishe<l to a serious extent in tlie eoiistanl 
battles. An utter defeat of the Arabs near Tangier in 740 is knoAvn as the 
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‘‘ Battle of tlie Nobles/’ on account of tlie number of nobles and generals slam. 
When, on the overthrow of the Ommiads, the kalifate went to the Abbassides, 
Africa became temporarily independent, and was not reduced to submission 
until 772. In the meantime, a prince of the Ommiads house, Abd ur Rahman, 
made himself master of Spam, and all efforts of the Abbassides to win back the 
land were successfully frustrated. The loss of the African possessions was 
henceforth only a question of time, and depended chiefly on the fact whether, 
with the help of the united Arabs and Berbers, an independent dynasty, unsup- 
ported by external aid, was to be founded in these districts. 

Mauretania, the present Morocco, which in early times had always been least 
accessible to foreign influence, owing to its outlying position and its geographical 
conditions, was the first to break away from the world-empire of Islam. Under 
the leadership of a descendant of the kalif All, Edns ibn Edris, the Moors 
succeeded in finally shaking off the yoke of the Abbassides. It is a significant 
fact that Berber tribes were the first to join the new rulers. Immediately the 
zealot trait in the Berber nature made itself known, since now, for the first time, 
the forcible conversion of Christians and pagans, 'who were still numerous m 
the land, was carried out. The empire of Morocco has preserved even to the 
present day the reputation of being a stronghold of IMoslem intolerance. The 
town of Fez was founded in 806 as the centre of the new state, and within its 
walls a not unimportant civilisation was soon developed. 

The rest of Africa was held only a few years longer by the Abbassides. The 
kalif Harun al Raschid thought he had made a good choice when he entrusted 
the governorship of Africa to the energetic and wise Ibrahim ebn al Aglab ; but 
only too soon the loyal subject -was transformed into the ambitious rebel. He 
found but little opposition, for even the kalif made no serious effort to recover 
the lost province. The centre of the empire of the Aglabites remained Kairuan , 
Tripoli and the greater part of the present Tunisia and Algeria formed the most 
valuable portion of the dominion. Tunis succeeded Carthage as a great com- 
mercial town. The Arabian possessions in Sardinia and Sicily, naturally, fell 
to the Aglabites, who strengthened their position considerably by the conquest 
of the impoxdant town of Syracuse in 877. 

The dynasty of the Aglabites was displaced in 908 by Obeid Allah, who posed 
as the Mahdi promised by Mohammed. He also dislodged the Edifisites from 
the throne of Mauretania, and united all North Africa, with the exception of 
Egypt, under his rule. But Egypt, too, was lost to the Abbassides in the year 
968, and fell into the power of the Patemides. These shifted the centre of their 
power to Cairo, and gave their western possessions to the family of the Zeirites 
to hold in fee (972). The history of the Zeirites shows how at that time, just as 
much as in the Roman period. North Africa was filled with partially and some- 
times completely independent petty states and tribal districts, and how in the 
hands of a brave leader an empire could be formed that might either last or 
break up again quickly into its component parts. The Zeirites firmly established 
their power in the struggle wdth the feudal lords of Africa, and now, although 
nominally they remained dependent on Cairo, completely took the place of the 
Patemides. Africa remained united, outwardly at least, for nearly a century, 
until Morocco once more attained its independence, and began to exercise a de- 
cisive influence on the history of the surrounding countries. 
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B. MYCENiE 

Here a street 114 feet wide, hewn out of the cliff and supported by cyclopeaii 
rocks, passing over stone bridges pierced for the ffow of water, led to the walls 
of the citadel. The entrance Avas the lion gate (see Fig. 2, plate at pp. 25S, 259), 
so called on account of the two lions standing opposite one another with their 
forepaws resting on an altar, in the middle of which a column is erected. The 
upper classes of the Mycemnans, judging from pictures on vases and remains 
discovered in the tombs, Avere in the habit of Avearing pointed beards and their 
upper lips shaA^ed. Ornaments of gold plate Avitli palm-leaf and lotus designs 
glittered upon their clothing. They carried sword or daguer, richly inlaid Avith 
metal in various patterns, the handles teniiinated in fantastically siiafR'd knobs, 
of Avhich one example is a dragon’s bead in gold with glistening (‘yes of cut 
rock-crystal. The lilade of one dagger recently discoATn*ed is oruaniented with 
a representation of lions pursuing antelopes; another shows four men, protected 
by shields, setting forth on a lion hunt; on a third are ie]>resented ieliiieumons 
in chase of water-fowl in a papyrus landscape. (See Fig la and 7b, plate at 
pp. 260, 261.) HeaAy gold signet-rings Avere also Avorn (see Fig. 6, same plate). 

The inner walls of the houses AA^i'e inlaid Avith precious metals and amber, as 
in later times Avere the Avails of the temple of Solomon. Articles of furniture 
Acere in part covered Avith thin gold, as Avell as Avith plates of artificial lapis-lazuli. 
Amber beads have been found in the ruins, as Avell as a gigantic ostrich egg. 
Wonien of the nobility and ruling classes AA’ore many gold ornaments; their 
upper garments Avere sonieAvhat scant, the breast being partially iincovered; 
their hair strayed in ringlets OA\^r the forehead from beneath a low, round turban, 
and Avas alloAved to fall behind in a thick braid, the end of Avhich Avas turned 
outAvards and enclosed in a spiral of gold. A diadem of thin gold ornamented 
the forehead. Large, golden breast-pendants, and ncek-chains, eariings, brace- 
lets, and finger-rings, and the light-fitting garment, pleated in horizontal folds 
bel,OAv the waist and decorated Avith gold, contribuled to an appearance less 
pleasing than shoAAy. It is hard to conceiA'e this people as Greek, or as living 
upon the soil of Greece, for their ciAulisation Avas so deeply influenced hy the 
customs and artistic genius of the East, that not only their appearance but also 
their manners and customs Avere almost wholly oriental. 


G, Characteristics op the Heroic (Mycen-ean) Civilisation 

Chariots, both in battle and in hunting expeditions, were used in the same 
manner by the hlyceiiffians as by the races of Western Asia. The fallen warriors 
AA^ere embalmed in honey, according to the primitwe Babylonian custom; their 
faces AA^ere covered by masks of gold, and in their hands Avere placed double-edged 
axes, exactly similar to those which Ave may noAv see pictured in Assyrian bas- 
reliefs. 

Belief in the pcAA^'or and influence of the soul led at an early age to the AAmrship 
of the dead. Members of royal houses, heavily laden with ornaments, 
Avere laid on the ashes of the burnt sacrifice Avhich had been offered up 
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to them, in the same manner as the deceased are found to have been pUiei‘ii 
in the barrows and htmuh of the North. Sacrifices were offered because of the 
general belief in the power of the dead: and for the same reason the movable 
possessions of men were laid in the graves at their sides. Such sacrifices were 
not only made at the time of burial, but also afterwards. Above the fourth 
burial pit at ]\Iyceno 0 a round altar, hollow in the middle, has been discovered ; 
and through this altar, as through a tube, the blood of the sacrificed animal 
flowed directly down to the dead. Thus it was a permanent funeral altar, 
pointing to the permanent worship of souls, for the residence of which in the 
later sepulchres the entire chamber was designed. 

The sO'Called dome tombs, wdiieh are evidently family sepulchres, have an 
approach sometimes 115 feet in length and 20 feet in breadth, consisting in part 
of carefully laid hewn stones. There is also a short entrance, or vestibule, with 
richly ornamented walls (slabs of red, green, or white marble; slender, embedded 
columns of dark grey alabaster, and pieces of red porphyry) and a beehive-shaped 
dome upwards of 50 feet in height. One of these domes is constructed of 
thirty-t^vo superimposed circles, each smaller than the one below, and is orna- 
mented with bronze rosettes, fastened with nails of bronze to blocks of bluish 
marble. The great development of technique is shown by the fact that in one 
tomb a stone weighing one hundred and twenty-two thousand kilogrammes was 
let into the wall for the support of the lintel of the inner door ; the floor of thi^ 
baths at Tiryns consisted of one stone slab, weighing twenty thousand kilo- 
grammes. 

Many treasures have been brought to light in the domed sepulchres: finger- 
rings (see Pig, 6, plate at pp. 260, 261), silver ladles, and bowls, swords with gold 
nails and gold ornaments, necklaces with richly decorated clasps (see Pig. 5 on 
same plate), and, finally, two golden goblets, discovered at Amyclm (Yaphio), 3 15 
inches and 3 86 inches in diameter at the top, Aveighing, respectively, 776 and 
780.5 grammes. These cups are made of two layers of gold plate, ^ the inner 
smooth, and the outer, to which the handles are attached (as in plate. Pig. 10), 
ornamented. The decoration is artistic, and consists of a representation of 
shepherds in pursuit of wild African cattle, amidst a landscape of tall palms and 
olive trees with knotted trunks. The shepherds are naked, except for the loin 
cloth ^and girdle with hanging ends; their feet are encased in Syrian sandals 
with sharp toes ; their faces are smooth shaven after the Syrian fashion, and, 
notlnyithstanding an unmistakable Semetic trace, are Egyptian in cast,' with 
prominent pupils of the eyes. 

In Myeenffi the age of bronze attained its highest development — a develop- 
ment that eonld not have been reached, except through the instrumentality of a 
powerful centralised government. The excellence of the art and the difficulties 
overcome in building can but lead to the conclusion that a division of the popula- 
tion into classes had already taken place. Such tremendous results are attained 
in primitive societies possessed of but few mechanical appliances, only by the 
enslavement of workers through the power of a supreme ruler. Social inequal- 
ity must have developed spontaneously ; and, as may be seen from an examina- 
tion of the numerous sepulchres of the ruling classes, not only were the- 
princes and chieftains of higher station than the mass of the population, 
but there must also have been many men of lesser rank — a numerous; 
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class of nobles who already resided in the town, and who no longer merely lived 
in the country upon their estates. Differences in the extent of possessions 
brought with them economic inequality, a condition that must even at an early 
time have led to inequality of rights. The possession of landed property conferred 
certain privileges, and these privileges led to territorial dominion. Together 
with the magnificence of the daily life of the nobles, the monuments and antiqui- 
ties also show us the political form of a society ruhTl by a powerful kingship. 
It is possible that the earlier inhabitants, when conquered, were enslaved; at 
any rate, it is certain that slaves stood at the command of tlie sovereign and 
nobility, or, at least, that the majority of the population was socially far removed 
from the minority, and ministered to the love of ostentation and display of the 


latter. 

Nevertheless, the Greek genius prevailed over this Oriental love of splendour. 
From the primitive gold masks, moulded from the features of tlie dead, one can 
recognise the Greek type: regular features, finely cut noses, and smoothly arched 
brows, in the very midst of an environment foreign to tlie (d’celc spirit. Lven 
in the external forms of life, which Oriental influence had so largely pervaded, 
certain characteristic Greek trails survived. Although the rulers resided iu 
palaces, built after Asiatic models, the rest of the Myeena^ans lived, not under 
flat Asiatic roofs, but under European pitched roofs wutii ga])les. \ases of 
Myeente, the earlier ones with glossy surfaces, the latei* with dull surfaces, pre- 
dominated in the entire basin of the Mediterranean. The early, as well as the 
later, Greeks made use of the fabulous animals of the East in ornamentation, 
but, on the other hand, their observation of the life of the sea, is truly A estern: 
shells, starfish, corals, cuttlefish, and argonauts, drawn upon the vases, prove at 
what an early time the manifold life about and in the sea was observed by 
Mycenffian eyes. Butterflies were modelled in gold ; plant life, too, was accurately 
observed and imitated. Designs of tendrils and leaves drawn after nature and 
not conventionalised appeared for the first time on Myeenceau vases. The con- 
tinuous as well as the interrupted designs so familiar in friezes and put to so 
many decorative uses by the Greek artists, had their origin in the heioic age. 


D. The Approximate Date op the Heroic Age 

The plane of development indicated by the style of the Myeenrean vases 
was coincident with the culminating point of Mycemnan culture; and from this 
fact we are enabled approximately to fix the date of a civilisation that otherwise, 
so far as time is concerned, would remain indefinite. Some years ago the dis- 
covery in the lower eitv of a porcelain image of an Egyptian scarahams, healing 
the name of an Egyptian king of the fifteenth century b.c., coupled^with the 
finding in the remains of a house in the acropolis of klycenai of anothei 
scarahams, inscribed with the name of the wife of this Idng. tended to determine 
the date of Mycensan civilisation. Nevertheless, there is still the objection that 
the scarabs may have been dropped there by a trader or collector at a miicli 
later period; although, strangely enough, a similar scarab, hearing an inscription 
written during the reign of the same king, has been f<nind in similar klycenasan- 
strata on the island of Rhodes. It has also been determined that the princely 
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gifts ■vvliicli were brought to another Egyptian king by the inhabitanls of Iho 
Islands of the Great Sea'’ are similar in every respect to the antKiiulies — small, 
ornamented goblets, and silver cows' heads that have been found in .Myetanv. 
Thus the heroic civilisation must have spread over the Grecian Arciupelano and, 
above all, over Crete. Finally, conclusive evidence has lieeu eslaldisluHi by the dis- 
covery of IMyceiiaaan vases and goblets in Gurob, an Egyptian town, vhieh was 
destroyed during the fifteenth century, n c. A e do not go so far as to determine 
the nationality of the settlers in this town from the signs seratehetl in various 
metal objects which have been found, but so much is e(U‘taiu they possi\ssed the 
M 3 mena?an civilisation, and must have jienetrated into Egypt as earl}’' as the 
fifteenth century b.c. 

Antiquities and remains have borne their testimony, let us now hear what 
men have had to say. The utterances of IMyeemuan kings are audible to us only as 
a faint murmur echoing in the stones of tradition : for this people had no written 
language, and have left to us no written records. But the historical documents 
discovered in Egypt speak for them. During the days of King riaincsos I., 
warriors, whose dress was European — • nay, Greek — appeared in the Syrian 
army; they were Javans, in other words, Javons, or lonians, and they wore the 
feather plume that has served even in later times as a distinctive mark of the 
Asiatic Greeks. During the reigns of Menerptah and of Iianieses III. there were 
invasions of men from the north," as we are told by Egyptian inscriptions (cf. 
Vol. III.), and the weapons of these wanderers were those of the races of Europe 
and Asia Minor. On water and on land, in ships and in ox-carts, bringing their 
wives and children with them, hordes of northern peoples, against wdioni the na- 
tive forces could only defend themselves with the greatest difficulty, burst like a 
storm over Egypt. The names of these peoples, Aquaivasha and Danauna, but 
half conceal the words Aeh^eans and Danoeans. (See above, pp. 49-50). 


5. THE MIGRATIONS OP THE GRECIAN RACES 

The development of the Mycenaean civilisation must have led to a great 
increase in the populations of the oldest centres of culture, and have given the 
people occasion to embark on expeditions for the conquest of new territory. 
Since the coasts of Asia Minor and the islands of the Archipelago were settled by 
the Greeks as early as the year 1000 b.c., it follows that the earliest of these Greek 
settlements, those of the iEolians, must have taken place during the Heroic Age, 
the age of the Myeencean civilisation. The entire process of .zEolian settlement, 
and perhaps of a part of the Ionian, are connected TOth the teeming population 
and the high phase of culture of the heroic epoch. The many islands formed 
bridges, as it were, from one people to another, and joined them all together in 
closer union with t^ie Asiatic mainland. 

The first settlement was made by the iEolians, whose dialect was spoken in 
Thessalia, Boeotia, and Lesbos, and was nearly related to the languages in use in 
Arcadia and Cyprus. The -Eolians were closely connected with those inhabitants 
of Attica and Euboea who gradually detached themselves from Boeotia, and had 
later developed into the Ionian race of Asia Minor, where they came to forget 
their earlier relationship to the Boeotians. The northwestern Greeks, usually 
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known by the name of one stock, the Doric, included even in historic times the 
Epirots, EEolians, Acarnanians, the inhabitants of Phthiotis, the Phocians, 
Locnans, and the peoples of Achasa. 

To the zEolians belonged the inhabitants of the towns of Mycence and 
hhryns, and also the tribes that emigrated into nortlnvest Asia hlinor and 
Cyp^’us, and there engaged in long wars with the original inhabitants. The 
Trojan War must be looked upon to-day as a great military expedition of Greek 
chieftains, assisted by the princes of Mycenae to Asia Minor, where they burnt 
the city of Troy : for the sixth city upon the acropolis at Hissarlik, constructed in 
complete harmony with the Mycenoean style of architecture and provided with 
hying buttresses in the same manner as the citadel at Gulas at Lake Copais, was 
sacked and destrojmd by fire, as we have learned from Dorpf eld’s excavations 
in 1894. Thus traditions come to life again after a lapse of thousands of years. 
It would be too much, however, to claim the possibility of extracting historical 
details from Homer : that would be equivalent to reading the minor events of tht 
wars against Attila the Hun out of the Nichchingoilud. 

The second group of Greek races, the Ionian, settled the greater portion of the 
w^estern coast of Asia Minor, where they established large, city colonies. It was 
there that the Ionian stock d<'\vb'p.-d its versatility, freedom of spirit, and rich 
and manifold interests. Composed as it was of various sections of the Greek 
people, it also absorbed elements from Asia Minor, and transmuted the Asiatic 
civilisation into Greek culture. Thus the lonians gave a higher dignity to the 
old hero epics, and made the beginnings of Greek science 

Finally, the third group, the northwestern Greeks, continued to live in tlieir 
northern home in single tribes, and, indeed, remained longer than any other 
Greek race in connection with the Italian stocks; whence the curious resemblance 
between Doric and Eoman towns and town governmeiiL observable in the three 
gateways and the number of functionaries. A portion of tins group, the Dorians, 
soon settled in central Greece, then crossed the Bay of Corinth at its narrowest 
point, and colonised the northern portion of the Peloponnesus. As their prog- 
ress was obstructed by the mountains of Arcadia, they swung off partly to the 
Avest, occupying Elis, and partly to the east, where the inhabitants of Argolis, 
with a highly developed but already decadent civilisation, were forced to yield 
to their greater vitality and superiority in arms, sinking, in a great measure, to 
the position of serfs, but leaAdng the greater part of their civilisation 'to the 
conquerors. Thus the poAver of the primitiAT inhabitants fell. Of the fortresses 
at hlyceme and Tiryns, nothing but ruins remained ; and not until the seventh 
century b.c. Avere temples again erected thei'e to the Avorship of the gods. The 
AvaAm of Dorian invasion noAV flowed out OA^er Crete, hlelos, Thera, Ehodes, and 
Cos, Avhere faint traces of an earlier .zEolian substratum are still to be recognised, 
forced its Avay as far as Pamphylia CAmn, and Anally penetrated to the south- 
eastern part of the Peloponnesus. Legends haA^e adorned the Doric migration 
Avith a thousand details; not only the folk-sagas that tell us of the deeds of 
heroes, but also the traditions of historians Avho endeavoured to explain hoAv 
each tribe Avandered into its ultimate territory. The fact of the Doric migration 
is not to be disputed ; but all details regarding it are Avort bless, and not supported 
by later discoA'eries, must be cast aside as of no historical value 

The Hlolian settlers took AAith them to JVsia klinor the remembrance of their 
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daring voyages, of their advance towards the East, of the centuries of battle and 
foray, and of tiieir earlier domination over golden Mycenae. 


6. THE GREEK MIDDLE AGES 
(The Homeric Era) 

Even in the Homeric poems there is still an echo of the great migrations. 
‘ ‘ As on days of sunshine masses of cloud follow the mountain ridges, but seldom 
take their form,’’ so have myths and legends followed the general course of 
history; but they have covered it over with clouds of the imagination. The 
traditions of wars on the soil of Asia Minor have been perpetuated in the epic 
poems, the sublime productions of the Greek Middle Ages; for thus we name 
the period that now began and lasted until the time arrived when coined money 
came into use. 

How did these epics, which for centuries were ascribed to a certain minstrel, 
Homer, arise? As a rule, the speech of men flows along quietly and without 
method, but when the breast is shaken with emotion, when the heart is uplifted 
in happiness or oppressed by pain, when men are overwhelmed with an emotion 
of reverence for the gods, when joyful events lead to outbursts of delight, then 
rhythm intrudes into speech, and words are uttered in a succession of accented 
and unaccented syllables. Songs are transmitted from mouth to mouth; their 
subjects are supplied by the remembrance of great days and of great battles, 
they are filled with recollections of the shining forms of the heroes of olden 
times. At first men of high birth themselves sing in alternating verse, as did 
Achilles and Patroclus ; and, later, with the increasing tendency to form classes 
in society, and with the introduction of the division of labour, a poet caste comes 
into being. For the most part, men who are blind take to the minstrel’s art; 
to them the charm of combat and the glory of war are closed ; and, lyre in hand, 
they wander from court to court, spreading abroad the fame of heroes in song. 
Such a minstrel was the blind Demodocus, who, in the Odyssey, sang to the 
Phceacians; such men were the blind Aoede (gleeman) of Chios, who figures in 
the Homeric hymns ; Bernlef the blind Frisian, and the blind bards of the Slavs, 
among' whom the word blind ” (sliepac) became a generic name for minstrels, 
being also applied to men who were in full possession of their sight. In this, 
same manner the blind singer Homer was looked upon as the author of the 
heroic epics. 

These poems, which first came into being among the iEolians, and were 
inherited and enlarged by the lonians, required hundreds of years for their 
growth, developing from short and simple compositions, treating of the 
Avrath of Achilles, into vast heroic epics, celebrating the glory not only of single 
heroes, but also of entire races. Hundreds of minstrels, journeying from palace 
to palace, co-operated, and although hampered by the limitations of a set form, 
were, nevertheless, skilled in the art of improvisation. They delved into the 
life of the people and into the wealth of stored-up legends, reciting for the- 
pleasure of the ruling nobility, adding new songs to old in honour of single* 
families and in praise of the model aristocratic state. Thus they composed 
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songs which reflect the knightly lives, the philosophy, and the highest thoughts 
of the greatest men of their time. The pre-eminent artistic abilities of certain 
individuals are plainly visible, and even to-day the greater creations of particular 
minstrels may be separated from the mass of inferior work. The Homeric Poems 
had their beginnings in Mycenosan times, when they had already developed an 
old, never spoken, but universally understood literary language that reached its 
zenith in the ninth or eighth century, b.c. 

The youthful strength of heroes and their resourceful wisdom, the entire 
scale of emotion, from the gentle stirring of sentiment in the love-dream of the 
young princess to the sad farewell of wife to hero, and the melancholy compassion 
of the victor with the aged father of his fallen enemy all this we find in the 
Homeric songs. Nothing could be more touching than the lines m which 
Hector takes off his shining helmet to soothe the fear of his balie and bids 
farewell to all, or those in which Odysseus is recognised by his faithful dog. 
With his last breath the poor animal greets his master, wags his tail, and dies. 
All nature lives in these poems; the changing moods of the sea in storm and 
in sunshine; the Are that roars through the forest; the lightning that flashes 
down from heaven and shatters the strongest oak into fragments; the leaves of the 
forest which put forth and grow and fall before the wind, as races of men 
increase and wdther and disappear in the storm of life; the cranes that fly 
through the air in compact ranks ; the lion with flaming eye and lashing tail , the 
bird which perishes of hunger that its unfledged young may eat — all this lives 
in the pages of Homer. The character of the human race at a time wflien the 
individual is as yet unborn and only the class exists, is drawn tvitli the most 
affecting simplicity. Here are those great, restful outlines which move us so 
deeply in the works of the Italian masters; whether it be a knightly combat, 
undertaken in a spirit of chivalric daring, or the quiet, domestic life of the 
housewife that is represented, the imagination is free to wander wdiitliersoever 
it will, and movements and actions are deprived of none of their natural and 
living charm. 

In those parts of the Iliad which had their origin in ^Eolia, Achilles, the 
greatest of the heroes, is represented as the embodiment of impel nous strength; 
a composite figure, that, in truth, portrays all the unrestrained emotional changes 
of an uncivilised people. The art of writing was still regarded as a kind of evil 
enchantment, to be mastered only by the few. Not until later, at the time of the 
Odyssey, does the conception of a cultured society (the PhaTicians) arise; a com- 
munity of harmoniously developed, serene, almost ideal beings, where wmman, 
like man, is allowed to attain to complete intellectual development. In Odysseus, 
the archetype of sagacity, skilled in handicraft, in music and gymnastics, a man 
who excels all minstrels in harmony, and all masters in artistic narration, in 
whom there is a union of calm lucidity and quiet renunciation, the Greek spirit 
had already created the lofty conception of the free and perfect man. In 
later times philosophy borrowed this ideal from poetry, and developed it in 
masterly fashion. The problem of right living and the careful development of 
personality, in other words, the relation of the individual to the race has never 
been more wisely treated than by the Greek philosophers. 

The degree of civilisation attained is clearly reflected in the various sections of 
the epics- An entirely diflerent world ixieets us in the oldest poems, which treat 
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of The Wrath of Achilles/’ in all probability products of the tenth century, 
from that pictured in the Teleniaclnad, which came into being as late as the 
seventh century. The finest portions of the Odyssey belong to the eighth century 
B c. Tradition, religious myths, and stones that read like fairy-tales, are mingled 
together in ever-varying form. 

The age that is described to us in the Homeric poems is no longer affected 
by the pomp and display of the Myeena^ans. The towering fortresses with their 
Cyclopean rocks have yielded to smooth walls of brick and to earthen embank- 
ments with wooden bulwarks. The interior arrangements of palaces have become 
greatly simplified, and of the intricate network of courts and corridors, ante- 
chambers, and halls, only the most necessary parts remain m the homes of 
Homeric kings. The walls are no longer covered with bright paintings, but wfith 
a simple coating of lime , the gaily decorated plaster floors, too, have disappeared, 
and their place has been taken by floors of smooth-beaten clay. Instead of 
burying the dead in enormous domed sepulchres — in the latest tombs the use 
of masks for the dead had gradually been given up — men hoped, by burning 
the body forever to banish the spirit. Simple graves conceal the ashes of 
Homeric heroes. 

The despotic kingship, wdiich plays a prominent part in the older portions 
of the Homeric poems, gradually cleclines in power, and disappears as the 
strength of the nobility increases. To be sure, the Homeric ruler is stilha 
powerful, hereditary monarch, whose power came from Zeus, father of the gods, 
under whose care and protection he stood. The king owned property, and was 
supported by the tribute of the people; but his relations to his subjects are 
rather those of a patriarch to his clan, negotiating with foreign powers, sacri- 
ficing to the gods, and, during time of war, having the power of life and death. 
But advisors were always by the side of the king, and upon their decisions great 
weight was laid. The council of nobles became stronger with time , the upper 
classes were differentiated from the masses. The former were distinguished 
from the latter by the fact that, after chariots fell into disuse they fought on 
horses. The connection between large estates, aristocratic government, and 
knight service, is ever inseparable. In the Homeric poems the power of the 
nobility becomes more and more evident, until, finally, the king appears as only 
the first among his peers, wdio, like him, levy tribute, meet in council at their 
own initiative, and invite the king to attend. The council seems constantly to 
have increased in power until it finally put aside all prerogatives of the sovereign, 
leaving him only his name and his office of high priest. To perform the real 
duties of kingship, a number of high officials -were chosen. 

Thus the Oriental influence constantly decreased, and, naturally, the more 
representative rule of the nobility was less despotic. It wms also the time of the 
fall of the Oriental monarchies, and intercourse wfith them became casual. In 
spite of this, how^ever, it w^ould be a great mistake to look upon the Homeric Age 
— the age in w^hich the germ of elevated intellectual life first began to develop 
as one in w^hich the genuine Greek spirit was nationally personified. Oriental 
influence still played the chief role. Were w'^e to reproduce that charming scene 
from the Iliad, of Helen and the old men at the gate, after the model of the Age 
of Pericles, w’e should absolutely destroy the picture that appeared before the 
mind of the poet. As the poet must have pictured it, Priam and the aged Trojans 
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were dressed in close-fitting garments, that extended to their feet ; the folds were 
stiff j there was nothing loose or flowing; the red cloaks fitted smoothly over the 
under-garments, and were in part richly decorated in bright colours. The upper 
lips of the men were shaven, according to the custom of the 2:>ooples of \Yestern 
Asia, they wore pointed, wedge-shaped beards, although their hair hung loose, 
and was no longer arranged in braids, as during Mycenaian times. Even Helen 
would have resembled a Greek woman but little. According 1o the poet, she 
would have been dressed in a tight-fitting, gay-coloured, intiTcately patterned 
robe, fastened by clasps and by a girdle, adorned with tassels and knots, accord- 
ing to the Oriental fashion. Her arms were free, the peplum, or mantle, was 
looser than in Mycenaean costume, covering a greater portion of the body, as 
more adapted to the climate of the fEgean Sea. The veil used in the Orient to 
conceal the countenance hung down over both cheeks, a cloth worn like a hood, 
and fastened in front by a glistening diadem, covered the far-famed head. 

Although the Oriental influence had decreased, it still asserted itself. The 
Age of Iron — weapons are no longer made of bronze lnH'ame all the ]K)orer, 
because of the decline ni the skill of craftsmen. Above all, the vases betray 
striking signs of retrogression : the place of the IMyceniean has been taken by 
Dipylon vases — so called from the place of their discovery, near Athens — upon 
which, to be sure, every possible object in life is represented, but with consider- 
ably less art ; and in the border ornamentations nature is no longer drawn upon, 
but gives way to simple geometrical designs. 

Eeligion attained to an extraordinary development during the Homeric Age. 
In the epics the gods are endowed with human qualities, and were supposed to- 
have endured all the hardships and trials of humanity. The entire pantheon 
of later times was, if not borrowed from, at least popularised through the 
medium of the epics. The Homeric minstrels made a place for even the various 
tutelary deities of cities in their poems, and thus contributed to the formation 
of the Greek mythology; and for this reason the x>hilosophers of later times, 
notably Xenophanes, accused Homer ” of having created polytheism. Demi- 
gods also came into being through the epics, as a result of the poetical custom of 
conferring the highest rewards to heroes after death, and allowing them to 
approach the state of deities. The gods \vere worshipped by means of altars 
under the open sky or in temples set aside for the purpose, and they were 
represented in the form of men — a great advance on the fetichism of 'earlier 
times. 


7. THE SECOND PEEIOD OP MIGEATION 
(The Age ob'' Colonisation) 

Social conditions led to a second migration of the Greek races, which took 
place at the lime the later epics were written, from the middle of the eighth 
to the middle of the seventh century. 

A rapid increase of population gave rise to emigration. Political dissatisfac- 
tion occasioned a centrifugal movement, and a surplus of energy led to new 
enterprises. Religious feeling consecrated the now settlements, and even before 
the habitations of the new town, located and planned under divine guidance, w^ere 



